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RULES 


OF THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as 
follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of 
the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 


issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, 
plans, and photographs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
this view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of archzological and 
topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archeological researches 
in countries which, at any time, have been the sites 
of Hellenic civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 


Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers of 
c 
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the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, 
and shall be er officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at which he is 
present. In case of the absence of the President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society 
shall be administered and applied by the Council in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of all publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 
shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 


6. Nomoney shall be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may 
deem necessary for the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent 
to each Member of the Council, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary. 
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9. Three Members of the Council, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 


Io. All questions before the Council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes. The Chairman 
to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council] shall prepare an Annual Report, 
to be submitted to the Annual Meeting of the 


Society. 


12, The Secretary shall give notice in writing to 
each Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Council, shall be elected by the Society in each 


year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Council and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by 
the Council discussed and determined. Meetings 
of the Society for the reading of papers may 
be held at such times as the Council may fix, due 
notice being given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and Council shall be elected by the 


Members of the Society at the Annual Meeting. 
e3 
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16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be eligible for 
re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and 
Auditors, at the Annual Meeting, shall be by 
a majority of the votes of those present. The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 
The mode in which the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be sum- 
moned to the Annual Meeting by notice issued at 
least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
seconder. No motion shall be submitted, unless 
notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring 
between the Annual Elections, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Council to officiate 
as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the 
Society occurring between the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual Meeting. 
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24. The names of all candidates wishing to become 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Council, and at their next Meeting 
the Council shall proceed to the election of candi- 
dates so proposed : no such election to be valid unless 
the candidate receives the votes of the majority of 
those present. 


25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the Ist of January 
each year; this annual subscription may be com- 
pounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or 
of the Life Composition, entitles each Member to 
receive a copy of the ordinary publications of the 
Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six 
months in arrear of his Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a Member of 
the Society, unless the Council make an order to 
the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must 
send a formal notice of resignation to the Secretary 
on or before January 1; otherwise they will be held 
liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, a Special 
Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
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the Members present shall concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose, and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting, 
notice shall be given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 
ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the 
Society unless at least a fortnight before the Annual 
Meeting specific notice be given to every Member of 
the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


I. THAT the Library be administered by the 
Library Committee, which shall be composed of 
not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the 
Library be in the hands of the Librarian, subject 
to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee 
and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, 
&c., be received by the Librarian or Secretary and 
reported to the Council at their next Meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the 
Society be at once stamped with the Society’s 
name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a 
Catalogue to be kept by the Librarian, and that in 
this Catalogue such books, &c. as are not to be lent 
out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members 
on all week days from three to six P.M., when either 
the Librarian, or in his absence some responsible 
person, shall be in attendance. 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions 
hereinafter to be specified) be lent to Members under 
the following conditions :— 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any 
one time to each Member shall not 
exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or 
books may be kept shall not exceed one 
month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of 
the United Kingdom. 
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VIII. That the manner in which books are lent 
shall be as follows :— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be 
addressed to the Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such 
requests, and lend out the books in the 
order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and 
of the borrower be inscribed, with the 
date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the 
period specified, the Librarian shall re- 
claim it. 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be 
borne by the borrower. 


IX. That no book falling under the following 
categories be lent out under any circumstances :— 


(1) Unbound books. 


(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the 
like. 


(3) Books considered too valuable for trans- 
mission. 


X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond 
the stated time the borrower be liable to a fine of 
one shilling for each additional week, and if a book 
is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 





The Library Committee. 


PROF, PERCY GARDNER. 

Mr. WALTER LEAF. 

Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN (Hon. Sec.). 
Mr. ERNEST MYERS. 

REv. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
Mr. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

REv. W. WAYTE (Hon. Librarian). 


Assistant Librarian, MISS GALES, to whom, at 


22, Albemarle Street, applications for books may 
be addressed. 
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THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES, 





OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1885-1886. 





President, 
THE RIGHT REV. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Vice-Presidents, 


THE LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 


VERY REV. R. W. CHURCH, 
D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. 


PROF. SIDNEY COLVIN. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES 
W. DILKE, Bart., M.P. 


MR. W. D. GEDDES, Principal of 
Aberdeen University. 


MR, J. K. INGRAM, LL.D. 
PROF. R. C. JEBB, LL.D. 





THE EARL OF MORLEY. 

PROF. C. T. NEWTON, C.B. 

REV. PROF. A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 

MR. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

REV. W. H. THOMPSON, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

REV. H. F. TOZER. 

PROF. R. Y. TYRRELL. 


Council. 


MR. J. THEODORE BENT. 
PROF. S. H. BUTCHER. 

MR. INGRAM BYWATER. 

REV. PROF. LEWIS CAMPBELL. 
REV. W. W. CAPES. 

MR. CHARLES I. ELTON, Q.C. 
MR. E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L, 
PROF. PERCY GARDNER, Litv.D. 
MR. JAMES GOW, Lirr.D. 

REV. E. L. HICKS. 

REV. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 
REV. PROF. HORT, D.D. 

MR. HENRY JACKSON, Litr.D. 
MR. ANDREW LANG. 

MR. WALTER LEAF. 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Barrt.,M.P. 
MR. GEORGE A. MACMILLAN. 





| MR. D. B. MONRO, Provost of 


Oriel College, Oxford. 


; MR. ERNEST MYERS. 


MR. H. F. PELHAM. 


| MR. WALTER PERRY. 


PROF. F. POLLOCK. 
MR. P. RALLI. 

PROE. W. M. RAMSAY. 

REY. E. S. ROBERTS. 

REV. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
MR. J. E. SANDYS. 

MR. J. R. THURSFIELD. 

MR. E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
MR. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
REV. W. WAYTE. 

REV. J E. C. WELLDON. 


Treasurer. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Barr., M.P. 


Hon. Secretary. 
MR. GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, 


Assistant Secretary. 
MR. W. RISELEY. 


Editorial Committee. 


MR. INGRAM BYWATER, 
PROF. PERCY GARDNER. 


REV. PROF. HORT. 
PROF. R. C. JEBB. 


Auditors for 1885-86. 


MR. DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 


| MR. J. B. MARTIN, 


Bankers. 
MESSRS. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & CO., LOMBARD STREET. 





SESSION 1885—1886. 


Meetings will be held at 22, Albemarle Street, at § P.M. 
on the following days, the Council meeting at 4.30 on each 
occaston :— 


1885. 
Thursday, October 22. 
1886. 
Thursday, March 11. 
Thursday, May 6. 
Thursday, June 24, (Annual.) 
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*Browning, Oscar, King’s College, Cambridge. 

*Brunton, T. Lauder, M.D., F.R.S., 50, Welbeck Street, W. 
*Bryce, James, D.C.L., M.P., 35, Bryanston Square, W. 
Bull, A. E. C., St. Fames’ Vicarage, Wigan. 
Burkitt, F. C., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*Burn, Rev. Robert, 7vinity College, Cambridge. 

Bury, J. B., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Butcher, Prof. S. H. (Council), The University, Edinburgh. 
*Butler, The Very Rev. H. M., D.D., Zhe Deanery, Gloucester. 

Butler, Arthur J.. Wood End, Weybridge. 

Butler, Rev. Canon George, Winchester. 

Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

Bywater, Ingram (Council), 93, Ous/ow Square, S.W. 

T Bywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square, S.W. 

Calvert, Rev. Thomas, 15, Albany Villas, Hove, Brighton. 
+Calvocorrssi, L. M., Crosby House, 95, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
*Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis (Council), St. Andrew’s, N.B. 

Campion, Rev. W. J. H., Keble College, Oxford. 

Cannon, Miss F, A., 82, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 

W. 
Canterbury, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of, Lambeth Palace, S.E. 
Capes, Rev. W. W. (Council), Hertford College, Oxford. 
Cardpanos, Constantin, Deputé, Athens. 
*Carlisle, A. D., Hatleybury College, Hertfordshire. 
Carr, Rev. A., Wellington College, Wokingham. 

Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent's Park. 

Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S.W. 

Chambers, C. Gore, The Grammar School, Bedford. 

Chambers, F. C., Rodmzl, Shortlands, Kent. 

Chambers, C. E., Zrinity College, Cambridge. 

Channing, F. A., M.P., 3, Brunswick Square, Brighton. 

Chavasse, A. S., University College, Oxford. 
+Chawner, G., King’s College, Cambridge. 

+Chawner, W., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

+Chester, The Right Rev. the Bishop of, Cheséer. 

Chettle, H., Stationers’ School, Bolt Court, E.C. 

*Christie, R. C., Glenwood, Virginia Water, Staines. 

Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 

*Church, Very Rev. R. W., D.C.L. (V.P.), The Deanery, St. 

Paul s, E.C. 
Clark, P. E., 2, Culverden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
Clarke, Henry, 14, Ladbroke Grove, W. 
tClarke, Hyde, 32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
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Clarke, Rev. R. L., Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Clay, C. F., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Clinton, E. Fynes, Grammar School, Wimborne, Dorset. 
Cobbold, Felix T., M.P., Holywells, Ipswich. 


*Cobham, C. Delaval, H.B.M. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 


Colby, Rev. Dr., Zztton Cheney, Dorsetshire. 
Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, W. 

*Colvin, Prof. Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, W.C. 
Comyn, John S., M.D., 32, Dawson Place, Bayswater, W. 
*Constantinides, Prof. M., 6, Leamington Villas, Acton, W. 

t+Contostavlos Otho, Adonnés Case, 642, Marseilles. 
Conway, W. M., Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W. 
Conybeare, C. A. V., M.P., 40, Chancery Lane, W.C, 
Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 
Corrie, E. K., 19, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Courtney, W. L., Mew College, Oxford. 
Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Square, S.W. 
Cowper, Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford. 
Craik, George Lillie, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C 
Creighton, Rev. Prof. M., Langdale Lodge, The Avenue, Cam- 

bridge. 

Crossley, Prof. Hastings, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Cruikshank, Rev. J. A., Harrow, N.W. 
Cust, H. J. C., Zrinzty College, Cambridge. 
Cust, Lionel, 13, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
Dakyns, H. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 
Dale, A. W. W., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.W. 
Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godalming, 
Davies, Rev. J. Ll., 5, Blandford Square, N.W. 
Dawes, Rev. J. S., D.D., Surbiton, S.W. 
Deibel, Dr., cave of Messrs Asher, Berlin. 
D’Eichthal, Gustave, 152, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 
Delyanni, Th. P., Azhens. 

*Dickson, T. G., Aches. 

*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., M.P. (V.P.), 

76, Sloane St., S.W. 

Dill, S., Grammar School, Manchester. 
Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. 
Dimsdale, M. S., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Dix, C. M., Oratory School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Donaldson, Prof. James, LL.D., The University, Aberdeen, 
Donkin, E. H., The School, Sherborne, Dorset. 
Drake, Mrs., Devon House, Forest Hill, S.E. 
Drisler, Prof. Henry, Columbia College, New York, U.S A. 
Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue de ’ Echauderie, a Reims. 
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Duhn, Prof. von, University, Heidelberg. 
Duke, Roger, Post-Master General, Malta. 
*+ Durham, Rt. Rev. the Bishop of (President), Auckland Castle, 

Bishop Auckland. 

Easton, Edward, 11, Delahay Street, S.W. 

Edmonds, Mrs., Carisbrook, Blackheath, S.E. 

Edwards, Miss Amelia B., Zhe Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 

Edwards, G. M., S¢duey Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Ellis, Robinson, 7rinity College, Oxford. 

Elton, Charles, Q.C. (Council), 10, Cranley Place, Onslow 
Square, S.W. 

Ely, Talfourd, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 

Escott, T. H. S., 38, Brompton Crescent, S.W. 

+Escott, Rev. W. W. S., King Henry’s School, Coventry. 

Eumorfopoulo, A., 1, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

Evans, A. J., 32, Broad Street, Oxford. 

Evans, John, D.C.L., F.R.S., Mash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 
Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 

Everard, C. H., Eton College, Windsor. 

Farnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Farrer, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 

Farside, W., Thorpe Hall, Fylingdale, Yorks. 

Faulkner, C. J., University College, Oxford. 

*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College, Winchester. 
Feetham, T. O., 23, Avundel Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 
Fenning, W. D., Hazleybury College, Hertford. 

Flather, J. H., Cavendish College, Cambridge. 
Flower, Wickham, Swan House, Chelsea, S.W. 

Forbes, W. H., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Ford, Sir Francis Clare, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Minister, 
Madrid. 
Foster, Prof. Michael, M.D., Sec. R.S., Shelford, Cambridge. 

*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christ? College, 

Oxford. 

*Fowler, Sir Robert, Bart., M.P., 50, Cornhill, E.C. 
Fowler, W. W., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fox, Ernest Long, 18, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

} Franks, A. W., F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Freeman, C. E., 1, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

*Freeman, Edward A., D.C.L. (Council), Somerleaze, Wells, 

Somerset. 

*Freshfield, Douglas W., 1, Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 

tFreshfield, Edwin, 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

*Fry, F. J., 104, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
Fyffe, C. A., 64, Lexrham Gardens, South Kensington. 
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Gardner, E. A., 13, Oak Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
*+Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (Council), British Museum, 
WAC. 
Gardner, Miss Alice, South Hall, Newnham, Cambridge. 
Geddes, W. D. (V.P.), Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 
Gilliat, Rev. E., Harrow, N.W. 
Glazebrook, M. G., Harrow, N.W. 
Godwin, E. W., 3, Pall Mall East, W. 
Goodhart, H. C., Zrinity College, Cambridge. 
Goodrick, Rev. A. T. S., St. Fohn’s College, Oxford. 
Goodwin, Prof. A., University College, Gower Street, W.C. 
Goodwin, Prof. W. W., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
U.S.A. 
TGordon, R. G., King’s School, Canterbury, 
Gore, Rev. C., Pusey House, 61, St. Giles, Oxford. 
Gould, Theodore W., 8, Orrisdale Terrace, Cheltenham. 
Gow, James, Litt.D. (Council), High School, Nottingham. 
Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 
Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 
Greenwood, J. G., Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
Gregory, Right Hon. Sir William H., K.C.M.G., Coole Park, 
Co. Galway, and 3, St. George’s Place, S.W. 
Gregory, Rev. T. H., Padbury Vicarage, Buckingham. 
Griffith, G., Harrow, N.W. 
Grundy, Rev. W., Zhe College, Malvern. 
Guild, J. Wyllie, Park Terrace, Glasgow. 
Guillemard, W. G., Harrow, N.W. 
Gurney, John, Sprowston Hall, Norwich. 
Gwatkin, Rev. T., 74, Regent Street, Cambridge. 
Hager, Herman, Ph. D., Owens College, Manchester. 
Hall, Rev. F. H., Orted College, Oxford. 
Hall, Rev. F. J., Wymondley House, Stevenage, Herts. 
Hall, W. H.. Séx Mile Bottom, Cambs. 
Hallam, G. H., Byron House, Harrow, N.W. 
Hamerton, P. G., Pré Charmoy, Autun, Sadne-et-Loire, 
France. : 
Hancock, Mrs. Charles, 125, Queens’ Gate, S.W. 
*Harrison, Charles, 5, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Sq., W. 
f Harrison, Miss J. E., 45 (D), Colville Gardens, W. 
Harrison, Mrs. Robert, 73, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W 
Haslam, S., Zhe School, Uppingham. 
Hatch, Rev. E., Vice-Principal, St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. 
Haussoullier, M., 44, Rue Barennes, Bordeaux. 
ft Haverfield, F. J., New College, Oxford. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, W. 
Hay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, W. 
Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 
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Hazzopulo, S., Bella Vista, Manchester. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., 2, Zzttle Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Heathcote, W. E., 114, Ldury Street, S.W. 
Heberden, C. B., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Hervey, H., 12, Lowndes Street, W. 
Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, Zhe University, Halle. 
Hicks, John Power, Clifton Lodge, Blomfield Road, Maida 
Hill, W. 
Hicks, Rev. E. L.(Council), Fenny Compton Rectory, Leamington. 
Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D. Konigsberg, Germany. 
Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall. 
Holden, Rev. Henry, D.D., South Luffenham Rect., Stamford. 
Holden, Rev. H.A., LL.D. (Council), 20, Redcliffe Square,S.W. 
Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, 
NW. 
Hollway-Calthrop, H. C., Stanxhoe Hall, King’s Lynn. 
Holmes, E. G. A., H.M.I.S., Highworth, Ashford, Kent. 
Homolle, M., Nancy, France. 
Hope, Rt. Hon. A. J. Beresford, M.P., 1, Connaught Place, W. 
Hopkins, Prof. Gerard M., S.J., University College, Dublin. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
Horner, H. B., The College, Marlborough. 
Hort, Rev. Prof., D.D. (Council), St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 
Howorth, Henry H., Derby House, Eccles, Manchester. 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, N’.W. 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jesvs College, Oxford. 
Hunt, William, Pex Villa, Yeovil. 
Inge, W. R., Eton College, Windsor. 
Ingram, J. K., LL.D. (V.P.), Z7inity College, Dublin. 
tlonides, Alex. A., 1, Holland Park, W. 
Ionides, Luke A., 17, Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington,W. 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D. (Council), 77énzty College, Cambridge. 
Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, Kzzg’s College School, Strand. 
Jackson, Rev. W. W., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Jackson, T. G., 11, Nottingham Place, Marylebone, W. 
*James, Rev. H.A., Rossall, Fleetwood. 
James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Windsor. 
James, Montague, A7zng’s College, Cambridge. 
Jassonidy, O. J., Nicosia, Cyprus. 
Jeans, Rev. G. E., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 
*Jebb, Prof. R. C., LL.D., Litt.D. (V.P.), University, Glasgow. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Zrnzty College, Cambridge. 
Jenner, Charles, Laster Duddingston Lodge, Portobello, Mid- 
Lothian. 
Jenner, Louis Leopold C. A., Zrinity College, Oxford. 
Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 63, Brook Street, W. 
Jevons, F. B., Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. j 
G 
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Johnson, Thomas M., Osceola, Mo., U.S.A. 

Johnstone, P. D., Osborne House, Bolton Gardens South, 
S.W. 

Jones, E. Burne, A.R.A., The Grange, North-end Road, Fulham. 

Joynt, J. W., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Easthampton, Mass., U.S.A. 

Keltie, J. S., 52, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 

Ker, W. P., 203, Newport Road, Cardif: 

King, Rev. J. R., St. Peter’s Vicarage, Oxford. 

Kitchin, The Very Rev. G. W., D.D., The Deanery, Winchester. 

Lacaita, Sir James, K.C.M.G.,27, Duke Street, St. fames’, S.W. 

Lamb, J. G., 17, Wellesley Road, Great Yarmouth. 

Lambros, Spiridion, Athens. 

Lane-Poole, Mrs. Stanley, 6, Park Villas East, Richmond, 
SW, 

*Lang, R. Hamilton, Ottoman Bank, 26, Throgmorton St., E.C. 
Lang, Andrew (Council), 1, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Layard, Sir Henry, K.C.B., Athenaeum Club, S.W. 

Leaf, Herbert, Pains Hill, Cobham, Surrey. 

t Leaf, Walter (Council), Old Change, E.C. 

Leeper, Alexander, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Leigh, W. Austen, King’s College, Cambridge 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart., P.R.A., Holland Park Road, W. 

Le Strange, Captain, R.N., 46, Charles Street, Berkeley Sq., W. 

tT Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

* Lewis, Rev. S. S., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

*Leycester, Rafe, 6, Cheyne Walk, S.W., or Toft, Cheshire. 

*Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., Dean of Christchurch, Oxford. 
Liddon, Rev. Canon, Christchurch, Oxford. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Kzdbrook Terrace, Shooter's Hill 
Road, S.E. 

Lindley, William, 10, Kzdbrook Ter., Shooter’s Hill Rd, S.E. 

Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 

Livingstone, Rev. R. G., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Lloyd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court, Temple. 

tLock, Rev. W., Kedle College, Oxford. 

Lowell, J. Russell, 68, Beacon Street, Boston, U.S.A. 

*Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P. (Treasurer), High Elms, 

Hayes, Kent. 
Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York. 
Lushington, E. L., Park House, Maidstone, Kent. 
Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. 
Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Eton College, Windsor. 
Lytton, Earl of, Knebworth, Stevenage, Herts. 
*Macan, R. W., University College, Oxford. 
Mackail, J. W., 2, Wandeville Place, W. 
Macmillan, Alexander, 29, Redford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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*Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec.), 29, Bedford St., Covent 

Garden, W.C. 

Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Earls’ Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Macmillan, M. C., 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

Macnaghten, E., Q.C., M.P., 3, Mew Sguare, Lincoln's 
Inn, W.C. 

Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Maguire, Prof., Zrinity College, Dublin. 

*Mahaffy, Rev. Prof. J. P., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Maine, Sir Henry K.C.S.I., 27, Cornwall Gardens, S.W., and 
Trinity Hall Lodge, Cambridge. 
Mann, J.S., Zrinity College, Oxford. 
} Marindin, G. E., Eton College, Windsor. 
Margoliouth, D. S., Mew College, Oxford. 
Marshall, R., Broomfield, Duppas Hill, Croydon. 
Marshall, T., Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 

*+Martin, John B., 17, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 

} Martyn, Edward, 7z/lyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 
Mason, H. C. F., Haileybury College, Hertford. 
Mavrogordato, Emanyel A., 56, Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Mavrogordato, Pandeli, South Sea House, Threadneedle S1.,E.C, 
McEwen, Rev. Alex. Robertson, Moffat, N.B. 

McGregor, Sir Charles R., Bart., 3, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
McPherson, Miss Florence, 7he Lodge, Blundell Sands, Liverpool. 
Meeking, Miss, Richings Park, Slough. 
Melas, Michele, Parnassos Society, Athens. 
*Middlemore, S. G. C., 78, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Middleton, J. H., 4, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
Miller, Alex., Q.C., LL.D., Clonard, Stanmore. 
Miller, Thomas, 8, Gecsmar Chaussée, Gottingen, Germany. 
Mills, Rev. W. H., Grammar School, Louth. 
Milner, Alfred, 8, York Street, St. James’ Square, S.W. 
Minchin, James Innes, 8, Westbourne Park, W. 

TMisto, John P., Smyrna. 

*Monk, C. J., 5, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 

Monkswell, Right Hon. Lord, 7, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 

*Monro, D. B. (Council), Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Montzopulos, Athanasius, Parnassos Society, Athens. 

*Moraitis, Prof. D., Hellenic College, 84, Kensington Gardens 

Sguare, W. 
Morgenthan, J. C., 10, Georgen Strasse, Leipzig. 

*Morison, James Cotter, Clairvaux, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hamt- 

stead. 
Morice, Rev. F. D., The School, Rugby. 

*Morley, Earl of (V.P.), 31, Princes’ Gardens, S.W. 
Morris, J. E., Zhe Grammar School, Bedford. 

Morris, Lewis, Penbryn House, Carmarthen, S. Wales. 
Morshead, E. D. A., The College, Winchester. 
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Moss, Rev. H. W., The School, Shrewsbury. 
Moule, C. W., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Moulton, Rev. W. F., D.D., The Leys, Cambridge. 

Mudie, C. E., Zhe Limes, Muswell Hill, N.W. 

Murray, G. S. D., 6, Campden Hill Road, W. 
*?Myers, Ernest (Council), 43, Albion Street, Hyde Park 

Square, W. 

Myriantheus, The Archimandrite H., 104, Juverness Ter., W. 
Nance, Rev. J. T., S¢. John’s College, Oxford. 

Negrepontis, Menelas, Parnassos Society, Athens. 

Neil, R. A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Nettleship, R. L., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Newman, W. L., Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 

*Newton, Prof. C. T., C.B. (V.P.), 2, Montague Place, W.C. 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, 7he Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
Nicolson, Rev. W., The Bible Society's Depébt, St. Petersburg. 
Northampton, Marquess of, 145, Piccadilly, W. 

Ogle, Rev. H. C., Magdalen College School, Oxford. 

Ogle, J. W., M.D., 30, Cavendish Square, W. 

Page, Hollis B., Zhe Oxford, Hartington Avenue, Boston, 
U.S.A. 

Page, T. E., Charterhouse, Godalming. 

Paley, Prof. F. A, LL.D., Apthorp, Boscombe, Bournemouth, 

Palmer, Ven. Archdeacon, Christchurch, Oxford. 

Park, Rev. Mungo T., Grammar School, Oundle. 

Parker, R. J., 27, Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, W. 

Parissis, G , Parnassos Society, Athens. 

Parry, R. St. J., Stoke House, Slough. 

Parsons, Daniel, Stuar?’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Pears, Edward, 2, Rue de la Banque, Constantinople. 

Peile, John, Litt.D., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Pelham, H. F. (Council), 20, Bradmore Koad, Oxford. 

Pember, E. H., Q.C., Vicars Hill, near Lymington, Hants, 

} Percival, F. W., 36, Bryanston Street, W. 

Percival, Rev. J., D.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Perkins, Charles C., 2, Walnut Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Perry, Harold Arthur, 13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

Perry, Ottley C., Bolton-le-Moors. 

*Perry, Walter C. (Council), 7a, Alanchester Square, W. 

Phelps, Rev. Lancelot Ridley, Orvzel College, Oxford. 
Platt, |. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., 59, Montagu Square, W. 
Pollock, Frederick (Council), 48, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
Poole, Reginald Stuart, British Museum, W.C. 
Porter, Rev. J. L., D.D., President of Queen's College, Belfast. 
Porter, Miss Sarah, Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
TPostgate, Prof. J. P., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Poynter, Edward J., R.A., 28, Albert Gate, S.W. 
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*Price, Prof. Bonamy, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 
Prickard, A. O., New College, Oxford. 
Prideaux, Miss Sarah, Goldsmiths Hall, E.C. 
Prothero, G. W., Kiug’s College, Cambridge. 
tPryor, Francis R., Lancaster Mansion, Savoy, W.C. 
Psychari, A., Hotel Bellevue, Dresden. 
Pullan, R. P., 9, Welbury Road, Kensington, W. 
Radcliffe, W. W., Fonthill Rectory, Tisbury, Salisbury. 
*Ralli, Pandeli (Council), 17, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
tRalli, Mrs. Stephen A., Cleveland House, Thornton Road, 
Clapham Park, S.W. 
+Ralli, Theodore, Parkfield, Queen’s Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
+ Ramsay, Prof. W. M. (Council), Exeter College, Oxford. 
Rawlins, F. H., Eton College, Windsor. 
Rawnsley, W. F., Parkhill, Lyndhurst, Hants. 
Raynor, Rev. P. E., Zhe College, Marlborough. 
Read, General Meredith, care of Messrs. Munro & Co., 
32, Nassau Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Reeve, Henry, C. B., 62, Rutland Gate, W. 
Reid, J. S., Litt.D., Caius College, Cambridge. 
+Reinach, Salomon, 31, Xue de Berlin, Paris. 
Rendall, Rev. F., 20, Ladbroke Square, Notting Hill, W. 
tRendall, Prof, G. H., Principal of University College, 
Liverpool. 
Renieri, M. Mario, Athens. 
Rich, Anthony, Heenxe, Worthing, Sussex. 
Richardson, B, W., M.D., F.R.S., 25, Manchester Square, W. 
*Richardson, H., The College, Marlborough 
Richards, H., Wadham College, Oxford. 
Richmond, W. B., Bevor Lodge, West End, Hammersmith. 
Ridgeway, Prof. W., Queen’s College, Cork. 
Rivington, Septimus, 3, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Roberts, Rev. E. S. (Council), Caius College, Cambridge. 
Robertson, E. Stanley, 43, Waterloo Road, Dublin. 
Robertson, Rev. Archibald, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
Robinson, Edward. 
Robinson, G. G., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Robinson, T. P. G., Ashfield, Spring Grove, Bedford. 
Rogers, S. L., Grammar School, Bedford. 
Rolleston, T. W. H., Fairview, Delgany, Co. Wicklow. 
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THE SESSION OF 1884-5. 





The First General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle 
Street on Thursday, October 23, 1884, PROFESSOR C. T. 
NEWTON, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The REV. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., Head Master of Eton, 
read a paper on the ‘Raft of Odysseus’ (Journal, Vol. V., 
p. 209). The writer explained that the paper was based 
entirely on personal researches and observation of actual ship 
building. A model of the raft, as he conceived it, had been 
made under his direction in the Eton School of Mechanics 
and was now presented to the Society. Dr. Warre’s main 
contention was that Homer’s account of the making of the 
raft was strictly accurate, and that an actual raft, capable of 
making the voyage in question, could be constructed after 


Homer’s description. 


The CHAIRMAN pointed out that in the British Museum 
were two actual portions of ancient vessels; (1) a bronze 
figure-head from Actium, and (2) a long cross-beam from 
the floor of an Italian galley, found at the bottom of Lake 


Nemi. 


PROFESSOR JEBB said that this passage in the Odyssey 
had for the first time been made clear to him by Dr. Warre’s 
paper. It also explained a passage in the Hecuba of 
Euripides (1. 113), ras movtomdpous syedias, where the word 
oyedia was used as a synonym for vais. This would be 
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hardly appropriate if the eyed/a were merely a flat raft, but 
if, as Dr. Warre suggested, the oyed/a had a second platform 
its resemblance in the distance to a ship would be close 
enough to justify the metaphor. 


After further remarks from Professor Campbell and Mr. Gow, 
MR. E. A. GARDNER read a paper on‘ Ornaments and Armour 
from Kertch in the New Museum at Oxford’ ( Journal, 
Vol. V. p. 62), describing the objects in detail and indicating 
their importance as specimens of undoubted Hellenic metal- 
work, 


The CHAIRMAN, referring to one of the bronze ornaments 
in the form of a camel’s head, said that the camel was asso- 
ciated with objects of very early Greek art in a little bronze 
found at Kameiros, where a man with an Assyrian cut of 
beard was riding ona kneeling camel. This was of Phoenician 
origin, but the ornaments found with it were of archaic Greek 
character. The ornaments described in the paper were just 
like others found not only at Kertch but even in Capua, 
in Athens, in the islands, and at Kyme in Aeolis. 


PROFESSOR P. GARDNER pointed out that a special feature 
in the Russian finds was the full and accurate manner in 
which they were described. A further advance of Russia 
towards the south might be matter for regret politically, but 
would be a gain to archaeology. In this respect despotic 
Russia had set a good example to free England. 





The Second General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle 
Street on Thursday, March 12, 1885, at 5 P.M. PROFESSOR 
C. T. NEWTON, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY read the first part of a paper 
‘On the Archaic Pottery of the Coast of Northern Ionia and 
Southern Aeolis,’ The main thesis of this part of the paper 
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was to claim for the potters of the Aeolian Cyme four vases 
which have been published at different times: J7onum. dell. 
Instit., ix. 4 and ix. 5 (2); Journal Hell. Stud, ii. p. 305 ; and 
Bull. Corresp. Hell., 1884, plate vii. A vase of the Barre 
collection was mentioned as showing close analogy to the 
third of these vases, but the woodcut in the sale catalogue, 
p. 8, was insufficient to permit a judgment. The paper treated 
at length the character of the ornamentation in these vases, 
showing that at first the potters of Cyme in the general type 
imitated Phoenician or Cypro-Phoenician ware, but in various 
details they had recourse to nature or to the native art of 
Anatolia. In the two later vases, those of the MWonum., the 
art had a well-established definite character of its own. The 
paper compared at some length the ornament on the most 
primitive of these vases (a continuous series of very narrow 
horizontal bands of bright strongly-contrasted colours sur- 
rounding the entire lower part of the vase) with a species of 
inlaid bronze-work frequently alluded to in the J/ad, 
(especially xi. 20-27), and argued that this kind of bronze- 
work was Cypro-Phoenician imported to the coast of Aecolis, 
and that it was imitated by the maker of the vase in question. 
A vase found at Temir Gora, near Kertch, the ancient 
Panticapaion, wrongly mentioned by M. Rayet as having 
been found at Phanagoria, was correctly assigned by Rayet 
to Ionian potters, but belongs probably to a South Ionian 
pottery. 


The CHAIRMAN said that the subject was one of much 
interest. There were some vases not noted by Mr. Ramsay 
of which the provenance was quite certain, as eg. some late 
examples from Budrum and Ephesus. It was most important 
to collect fragments wherever found. Further remains were 
wanted from Phocaea, because we know at what date the 
city was deserted. 


Mr. H. HowortTH said it was rash to assume that a vase 
found in a Milesian colony was of Ionian fabric. It was im- 
portant to consider where a particular clay was found to make 
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the manufacture of a given vase possible. Some clays were 
only fit for rough ware. For example, the Samian ware 
imported into Britain could not be imitated here for lack of 
clay. The ports on the Black Sea were frequented from all 
parts of the Greek world at a very early date, on account of 
the gold trade. 


PROFESSOR GARDNER said he thought that the history 
of commerce would be illustrated by the find-spots of 
pottery, the fabric and material throwing light upon trade 
routes, 


Mr. ERNEST GARDNER’S paper on ‘A Silver Statuette 
in the British Museum’ was postponed to the following 
meeting. 





The Third General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle 
Street on Thursday, May 7, 1885, at 5 P.M. PROFESSOR C. T. 
NEWTON, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. ERNEST GARDNER read a paper on ‘A Silver Statuette 
in the British Museum, representing a Boy and a Goose.’ 
( Journal, Vol. V1, p. 1.) 

This was found near Alexandria, together with coins which 
fix the date of its burial at about 240 Bc. After referring to 
fifty extant works representing a similar subject, the writer 
proceeded to assign them to six principal types. The relation 
and origin of these types is a matter of considerable obscurity, 
and hence a trustworthy date is a great help to the discussion. 
Jahn and others had previously assumed a connexion between 
some statues representing a boy and a goose and a recorded 
work of Boethos. The characteristics of that work might 
also be preserved to some extent by the British Museum 
statuette, which, though not a direct copy, might be assigned 
to the school or influence of the same artist. If so, as a work 
in silver, it would be likely to teach us something of his 
manner of treating a material in which he is known to have 
excelled. The subject of this and other kindred works is one 
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well suited to the tendency of the early Hellenistic age, when 
the craving for an artificial simplicity was met by the pastoral 
in poetry, and representations from child-life in art. The 
large number of examples still extant might be explained not 
only by the extreme popularity of the subject, but also by 
the ease with which it could be adapted to purposes of 
fountain decoration, and the majority of the copies we now 
possess were produced to meet the demand of the decorators 
of Roman houses and villas. The British Museum statuette 
is, from its material and period, a safer guide as to style. 


MIss J. HARRISON read a paper on a hitherto unpublished 
vase now in the Campana collection of the Louvre, a black- 
figured cylix of the potter Nicosthenes. In connexion with 
this vase the writer tried to show (1) that the art-form which 
the myth of Odysseus and the Sirens assumes on Greek vases 
has arisen from the juxtaposition, at first accidental, of two or 
more racing galleys and the Assyrian bird-woman types 
already current in vase decoration; (2) that the design 
appearing on the vase of Nicosthenes and some thirteen other 
Greek vases, namely, a succession of galleys apparently 
racing, is connected with nautical contests in honour of 
Dionysus. 





The Annual Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street 
on Thursday, June 25, 1885, at 5 P.M., PROFESSOR C. T. 
NEWTON, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. The following 
Report was read by the HON. SEc. on behalf of the 
Council :— 


THE Journal of Hellenic Studies still represents the main work of the 
Society, and the fifth volume, published in 1884, was in no way inferior to 
its predecessors either in interest or variety. The paper contributed by 
Mr. Theodore Bent upon the valuable researches he has made for several 
years past among the Cyclades, is a good example of the work which may 
be done by private enterprise when directed by zeal and knowledge. It 
is satisfactory to know that Mr. Bent’s visit to the islands of the Aegean 
this spring has yielded no less interesting results, which it is hoped that 
he will communicate to the Society. The paper on ‘Sepulchral Customs 
in Ancient Phrygia,’ by Mr. W. M. Ramsay, whose appointment to the 
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new Chair of Archaeology at Oxford may here be recorded, represents a 
further outcome of the valuable researches in Asia Minor which he 
intends to resume in the spring of next year. Mention may also be made 
of Professor Gardner’s memoir on ‘ Sepulchral Monuments,’ in connexion 
with a relief found at Tarentum; Mr. Cecil Smith’s paper on ‘ Four 
Archaic Vases from Rhodes,’ with accompanying illustrations; and 
Professor Colvin’s account of the Attic monument, which he was so 
fortunate as to find in the hands of M. des Tombes at the Hague. This 
monument, which is an undoubted example of Athenian sepulchral art 
of the best period, is published for the first time on plate xxxix. 

As the Society is directly represented on the Committee appointed for 
the establishment of a British School of Archaeology at Athens, it is not 
out of place to state here what has been done since last year in furtherance 
of that object. A sum exceeding £4,000 having been raised by sub- 
scription, it was decided by the Committee and Subscribers to begin 
building a house upon the site granted by the Greek Government. This 
work is now in hand, and may be expected to be ready about a year 
hence. Meanwhile, every effort is being made to provide adequate en- 
dowment for the Director and for the working expenses of the School. 
The University of Oxford has already granted an annual sum of £100 
for three years, and in answer to an appeal made to this Society the 
Council has decided to make a like grant, provided that an income of at 
least £300 a year is assured to the School from other sources. The 
successful fulfilment of this scheme is a matter with which members will 
feel that the Society is closely concerned. 

The reproduction in facsimile of the Laurentian Codex of Sophocles 
has now been most successfully accomplished, and the copies have just 
been issued to subscribers. Special mention should be made of the 
valuable Introduction contributed to the work by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson 
and Professor R. C. Jebb. The success of this undertaking and the 
support it has received are very encouraging. 

In January last an appeal was made to the Society on the part of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for a grant in aid of the explorations being con- 
ducted by Mr. Flinders Petrie on the supposed site of Naucratis. The 
Council met the appeal at once by a grant of £50, and it is satisfactory to 
record that many interesting discoveries have since been made which 
confirm the identification of the site and establish the importance of 
Naucratis as an emporium and centre of Hellenic trade from very early 
times. An account of these discoveries by Mr. Flinders Petrie himself 
will appear in the forthcoming number of the Journal. 

The financial position of the Society is fully set forth on the accom- 
panying Balance Sheet. From this it appears that the receipts of the 
year, including the subscriptions of members and of Libraries, and the 
sale of back numbers of the Yournal, amount to £802 8s. 1d. The ex- 
penditure which covers the cost of the whole of vol..v. of the Journal, and 
the greater part of the cost of vol. iv. part 2, and which includes the 
Naucratis grant, and an advance of £95 75. 9d. towards photographing 
the Sophocles MS., amounts to £824 7s. 2d., leaving a balance at the 
bank of £879 2s. 11d. In this balance are included life subscriptions to 
the amount of £220 10s., which have been invested since June 1, the total 
sum now invested in Consols being £714. The advance for photographing 
the Sophocles MS.. however, will now be repaid ; and there are, moreover, 
arrears of subscriptions amounting to about £140. 

Since the last annual meeting forty-five new members have been elected 
and fifteen Libraries have been added to the list of subscribers. Against 
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this very satisfactory increase must be set the loss of eighteen members 
by death or resignation, so that the net increase of members and 
subscribers is forty-two; the present total of members being 595 and of 
subscribers sixty-four. 

This Report shows the Society to be in a thoroughly healthy condition, 
steadily increasing in numbers, and efficiently doing, according to its means, 
the work it was created to do. -It remains for the Council to urge all 
members to do their utmost to maintain this vigorous condition of the 
body corporate by recommending the claims of the Society to the support 
of their friends, and so keeping up a steady supply of fresh candidates 
for admission. Already the Society may congratulate itself upon having 
achieved remarkable results in the six years of its existence, especially 
in stimulating interest in classical archaeology throughout the country. 
But the more support it can obtain, the larger the funds at its disposal, the 
more valuable will be the work it can do in the promotion of Hellenic 
studies. 


The adoption of the Report was moved by PROFESSOR 
BALDWIN BROWN, seconded by Mr. R. S, POOLE, and 
carried unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN, in the course of the usual address, re- 
ferred to the excavation at Naucratis as having yielded 
results of great value. The find of fragments of pottery of 
the sixth century B.C., had been exceptionally rich. The 
objects brought by Mr. Bent from Carpathos were of great 
interest, especially one rude figure, which might be regarded 
as the earliest specimen of an idol of any size from the 
Greek islands. It appeared that the principal object of 
worship in those early times had been Aphrodite, or some 
analogous deity. Possibly these were the idols of the 
primitive Carian race. Referring to Mr. Wood’s work at 
Ephesus, Mr. Newton said he wished that more active interest 
were taken in it, so as to ensure the raising of sufficient funds 
to carry it to a conclusion. 

The following motion was put from the chair on the part 
of the Council, and confirmed by the meeting, ‘ That Rule 25 
be amended by raising the life subscription from 10/. Ios. to 
152. 15s.’ 

A ballot being taken for the election of officers, the former 
President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and Mr. C. 
Elton, Professor W. M. Ramsay, and Mr. J. T. Bent were 
chosen to fill vacancies on the Council. 
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MR. R. S. POOLE made a short statement of the results of 
the work done at Naucratis, and expressed the hope that 
when they were published means might be found of placing 
them at the disposal of members of the Hellenic Society as 
well as of subscribers to the fund. The CHAIRMAN regretted 
that Mr. F. Petrie, who had conducted this exploration, could 
not be present to speak for himself. The personal privations 
and discomfort involved in such work made it all the more 
worthy of commendation. After further testimony to Mr. 
Petrie’s untiring zeal and remarkable powers of observation 
had been borne by Mr. C. Whitehouse, 


MR. THEODORE BENT gave an account of his recent visit 
to the island of Carpathos. He said that the inhabitants 
were a wild race of shepherds, whose customs and folk-lore 
offered many interesting parallels to those of classical times. 
The dialect, too, of which he gave many examples, was well 
worthy of study, and a complete glossary of the words in 
common use would be invaluable, as they differed considerably 
from those used elsewhere in Greece, and presented many 
analogies to ancient usage. In conclusion, Mr. Bent de- 
scribed some of the rock-cut tombs which he had opened in 
the islands, and from one of the most ancient of which had 
come the rude figure mentioned by the Chairman. Some of 
these tombs consisted of several chambers chiselled out in 
the rock, either separate or communicating with each other. 
Others were natural holes in the cliff in almost inaccessible 
places overhanging the sea. In the latter class of tombs the 
pottery found was of the best period. On the whole, Mr. 
Bent considered that as a field for the study of modern Greek 
manners and customs Carpathos was almost unique, while 
some points in the ceremonies connected with worship, 
marriages, births, deaths, &c., must have formed part of the 
routine of daily life for two thousand years. 


The CHAIRMAN bore testimony to the value of Mr. Bent’s 
researches, and Mr. C. D. COBHAM, Commissioner at Larnaca, 
mentioned some parallels in the dialect of Cyprus to the 
Carpathiote usage described by Mr. Bent. 
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A vote of thanks to the Auditors, moved by PROFESSOR 
JEBB, and seconded by MR. TALFOURD ELY, was carried 
unanimously. 


A similar vote to the Chairman, proposed by MR. ELTON, 
and seconded by MR. EDWARD BOND, C.B., terminated the 
proceedings. 


[See Balance Sheet on the next page.] 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BRANCH 


OF 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 





SESSION of 1884.* 


Thursday, May 8, 1884. 


The Terminal Meeting was held in the Archaeological 
Library at 4.15 P.M. 
MR. VERRALL read a paper ‘On the use of the xéSev on 


Armour and Trappings. He pointed out that it is almost 
always attributed to barbarian warriors, or to such Greeks 


as approach barbarians in their insolence. 
Mr. F. C. CHAMBERS called attention to a bronze head in 
the Naples Museum, which showed a remarkable similarity 


of type to the Hermes of Praxiteles; the differences were 
such as would naturally proceed from the contrast of marble 


and bronze technique. 


Dr. WALDSTEIN pointed out that a female head in Madrid 
was of the style of the Attic school of the fifth century, and 


* Accidentally omitted from the previous volume of the Journal. 
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at the same time showed great resemblance in profile to the 
Hesperid nymph of the Olympian metope. 

He also remarked that the upper part of a statue which has 
found its way from Delos to the Louvre, and is commonly 
called the river god Inapos, is really a portrait of Alexander 
the Great. It shows a more direct similarity tohis known 
portraits than other ‘ Alexandroid’ heads of post-Lysippean 
art. 

Each communication was followed by a discussion. 





November 24, 1884. 


The Annual Meeting was held in the Archacological 
Library on Monday, November 24, at 4 P.M. The Public 
Orator (MR. J. E. SANDYS) in the Chair. 


The MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE was re-elected Chair- 
man, PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN, Vice-Chairman, and 
MR. OSCAR BROWNING, Secretary. Messrs. J. E. SANDYS, 
A. W. VERRALL, and DR. WALDSTEIN were re-elected, and 
Mr. A. H. SMITH, B.A., elected, members of the Committee. 


Mr. A. H. SMITH read a paper upon ‘ Sicilian Sculpture.’ 
The paper, which was illustrated with photographs of the 
chief remains of sculpture in Sicily, endeavoured to analyse 
the characteristics of these sculptures regarded as the works 
of an independent local school. The sculptors of the school 
were supposed to be chiefly influenced (1) by the sculpture in 
such Phoenician settlements as Motya and Panormus, (2) by 
the nature of the materials of which they could avail them- 
selves (as tufa), (3) by the social conditions of Sicily. The 
paper concluded with an account of various Greco-Roman 
and other late works, at present in the museums of Sicily. 
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The Terminal Meeting was held in the Archaeological 
Library on Wednesday, April 29th, 1885, at 4.30 P.M. In 
the absence of the Vice-Chairman the Secretary in the 
Chair. 


DR. WALDSTEIN read remarks by PROFESSOR COLVIN on 
a marble statuette, ‘The Apollo of Miletus’ The present 
mutilated and restored marble statuette possesses a twofold 
interest, on account, first, of its subject and style, and next, of 
the hand to whom its restoration is due, with the addition, 
for Cambridge students, of the further interest which attaches 
to it as having formerly belonged to our benefactor, Mr. 
Disney. It was sold last summer in London, with other 
effects from the house of Mr. Disney in Essex, It bears on 
the plinth a label in his handwriting, with the words, ‘ The 
Apollo of Miletus restored by Flaxman,’ 

The statuette is in Greek marble, and wants the head, both 
legs from a little below the knee, and a portion of both arms, 
The missing parts have been restored by a modern hand in 
Italian marble, in a style which entirely confirms Mr. Disney’s 
record ascribing the work to Flaxman. The remainder is of 
good antique workmanship, the torso and preserved parts of 
the arms being especially careful and spirited in treatment. 
The prototype which the artist had in his mind, as shown by 
the general scheme and attitude, as well as by the handling 
of certain details, was some work of the earlier half of the 
fifth century, B.C., the date of the statuette itself being 
obviously very considerably later. Flaxman saw in it a copy 
of the celebrated Apollo of Miletus by Kanachos, and has 
restored it in the main accordingly, without, however, 
attempting to introduce the deer which that statue held in 
the right hand. The remaining antique portions of the 
statuette are in fact not sufficient to enable it to be referred 
with certainty to any known original. But enough is left to 
make it clear that the original must have belonged to the 
same general family of early Greek statues of male divinities 
(or athletes?) of which so many examples have been 
preserved. And among extant works our statuette has in 
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pose and general conception no nearer parallels than the 
small bronze figure in the British Museum, undoubtedly 
derived from the Apollo of Miletus, and another larger and 
more important bronze of genuine archaic workmanship in the 
Louvre.” 


? Overbeck, fig. 14. 2 Overbeck, fig. 39. 













































































A STATUETTE REPRESENTING A BOY AND 
GOOSE. 


THE silver statuette which is described in the present paper, 
and which is represented in the accompanying Plate (A.), 
acquires a peculiar interest both from its subject and from the 
circumstances of its discovery. In the first aspect it belongs to 
an exceedingly numerous class; a boy struggling or playing 
with a goose seems to have been a very favourite subject with 
Greek artists of certain periods; the popularity of such repre-~ 
sentations and the frequency with which they were reproduced 
are testified by at least fifty extant examples in various galleries 
and museums throughout Europe. But though belonging to so 
numerous a family, our specimen differs considerably, both in 
character and in composition, from all its other members ; not 
more, however, than many of these differ among themselves. 
Then again, this statuette was discovered together with a 
hoard of coins, and thus we are able to fix at least a posterior 
limit of date for the invention not only of the type we find in 
this figure, but also of all others which show an affinity to it so 
close as to compel us not to assign them to any very distant 
period. It is clear, therefore, that we have here an additional 
clew of no small importance, which may help in the solution of 
a problem that has already given rise to much controversy 
among archaeologists. 

The interest attracted by this class of figures in recent years 
may be dated from the paper in which two of them were 
H.S.—VOL. VI. B 
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A STATUETTE REPRESENTING A BOY AND GOOSE. 


published from drawings, with a description by Jahn,’ a paper 
of great importance to our subject. In it was made the first 
attempt to bring together the material which is now before us ; 
and it contained also a conjecture which has since met with 
almost universal acceptance. This was the identification of the 
boy who struggles with a goose as big as himself as a copy of a 
work of Boethos, described by Pliny. We shall be better in a 
position to consider this conjecture and the grounds upon which 
it rests after we have reviewed all our available material; here 
it is enough to note its first appearance. Next in date comes 
the contribution of M. Stephani,? who in commenting on certain 
terra-cottas in the Ermitage takes occasion, with characteristic 
thoroughness, to quote a far longer list of examples. Then 
again, Dr. Furtwiingler, in his paper entitled Der Dornauszieher 
und der Knabe mit der Ganz, endeavours to refute the sugges- 
tion of Overbeck, connecting the bronze boy of the Capitol who 
is occupied in drawing a thorn from his foot with another work 
of Boethos; and in order to do so gives a sketch of the whole 
history of ‘Genre’ representations in Greek art. Such of his 
arguments as are pertinent to our present subject will also 
have to be subsequently considered, as well as the suggestion 
of Overbeck which gave rise to them. But after briefly 
mentioning these chief authorities, it will be best first to 
enumerate and classify the now numerous examples of statues 
to which the common description ‘a boy with a goose’ will 
apply: after we have the facts thus clearly arranged before us, 
we shall be better able to see both how well the views held by 
previous writers are justified, and what new light may be 
thrown upon the subject by this the most recent addition to 
the list. 

This list, as has been previously stated, amounts now to some 
fifty specimens ; and these may be assigned, for greater conve- 
nience and clearness in enumeration, to some six leading types. 
By such a proceeding it is not assumed that all the examples 
of any type may be traced to a common original; in some cases 
they certainly can be so traced, in others they as certainly cannot. 
But this classification will help us both to see which types were 
the most popular, and also perhaps to observe the connection, 


1 Sitzwngsber. -d. K. Sachs. Ges. d. 2 Compte Rendu, 1868, p. 55. 
Wiss, 1848, pp. 47, sqq. 
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if any, which existed between them. As to what subjects are 
included in the list, one statement must be added—the word 
‘goose’ in our heading must be interpreted widely; indeed, 
t perhaps ‘aquatic bird’ would have been more correct; for it is 
| sometimes magnified into a swan, sometimes diminished to a 
duck; one or two even more doubtful instances have been 
admitted. But too great strictness on such a matter is precluded 
by uncertainty not only in restorations but also in the works 
themselves; the bird, treated as an accessory, is sometimes but 
carelessly executed, and has its characteristics but slightly 
indicated ; its relative size, in particular, being liable to endless 
variations. 

After thus much introduction, we may now proceed to the 
enumeration and classification of our material. 

Type I. represents a boy standing, and pressing to his side or 
breast a goose with his left hand; his right arm varies in position. 
It is either bent, the right hand feeding or caressing the goose 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 5),! or raised (10), or hangs down by the right side 
(6, 7, 8, 9). The boy is either nude, or draped only by a small 
chlamys. To this type belong the following :— 

1. In the Theseion, Athens: described by Jahn, Sitzwngsber. der 
K. Séichs. Ges. der Wiss, 1848, p. 492 
Boy nude; holds finger of right hand to beak of goose, 
which he presses to his breast with left: heads of boy and 
goose gone, 
2. Formerly in possession of Herr von Lagrené, described by 
Jahn, ibid. p. 50. 
Older boy; holds goose to side, and bends over it, right 
arm lost, but probably as in 1. 
3. In British Museum ; Clarac, 876, 2228, C. 
Presses bird to breast with left, feeds it with right hand. 
4. Nani Museum, 226 in published description. 
In chlamys: probably like 3, but head and right arm 
gone. 
5. At Leyden, bronze. Miiller-Wieseler Denkmdler, 1,291. 
Nude, holds duck in left hand, strokes its beak with right. 





1 Jahn would so restore also 6. which seemed most convenient as a 
2 No attempt has been made to means of identification. For further 
render the references complete. Only references see Stephani, /.c. 
that one has been given in each case 
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- In the four that follow, the right arm falls by side. 
6. Vatican. Clarac, 878, 2231. 

Boy in chlamys, holds small long necked bird to breast. 
7. Vatican. Clarac, 878, 2233. 

Larger bird, restored as eagle, rests on left arm; right arm 
lowered rests on pillar. 

8. Vatican. Pistolesi, Vat. descr. vi. 38. 

Bird pressed to side with left hand. 

9. Naples. Clarac, 877, B., 2228, D. 

Boy nude, both arms down, in right grapes, in left goose, or 
duck. 

10. Naples. Clarac, 875, 2228, B., bronze. 

Goose or swan pressed to side by left hand, right raised. Boy 
nude, winged. 

Similar to these are also, probably, the next two : 
11. Rome (uncertain), Adam, Rec. de Sculpture. Pl. 20. 
12. Bronze. Caylus, Rec. de ? Antiquité, iii. 48. 
Under this type, though slightly different, may best be men- 
tioned also the following :— 
14, Vatican. Pistolesi, Vat. descr. vi. 38. 

A boy, standing, holds with both hands, gently, a bird in 
front of him. 

15. Rome, Coll. Giust. Clarac, 878, 2228. A. 

A boy, with left foot raised on a low pillar, and a curious 
cap on his head, holds up goose in both hands in front 
of him. 

16. 17. Clarac, 876, 2236, A., 878, 2239. 

These two are obviously identical in design: in 16, a boy 
fully draped holds a small bird in each hand ; in 17, the 
hands are otherwise restored. Furtwingler quotes these, 
but the birds are too small to belong to our present class 
at all. 

18. R. Rochette, Choix de Peint., p. 135, vign. 8. 

Described by Jahn; a terra-cotta group representing a boy 
and a girl playing with a goose. 

16, 17, and 18 of course have no real connection with type I, 
nor, indeed, with our subject at all; they are merely 
1 T have not been able to refer to mentioned by Stephani, and which they 


these works, but quote 11 and 12 here, _ probably resemble. 
because of those among which they are 
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inserted here, as the most convenient place, because they 
‘have been quoted by previous writers. 


Type II. The boy stands, and the goose is beside him, 
either on the ground or on a low pillar; the relations between 
the two are still friendly ; the goose (or other bird) larger in 
proportion. 

19. Ince Blundell collection. Clarac, 875, 2232, B. 
The bird stands on the ground, by the side of the boy, and 
comes up to his shoulder. 
20. Stockholm. Clarac, 877, B., 2232, C. 
The bird, more like a swan than a goose, stands on a stump 
beside the boy, and holds a snake in its beak. 
21. Terra-cotta, Ermitage. Compte Rendu, 1863, Pl. I., 4. 
Goose stands beside boy, who feeds it with his left hand 
and lays right on its neck. 
22. Rome. Coll. Giust. Clarac, 878, 2232, A. 
Boy stands, turning to bird on his left, on low pillar, and 
holds it gently with both hands. 


Type III. The boy is seated beside the goose on the ground 
and caresses it with his hand. 
23. Ermitage, terra-cotta. Compte Rendu, 1863, Pl. i. 5. 
Boy caresses goose with left hand. 
24. Naples. Clarac, 874, D., 2230, B. 
The bird looks up, the boy holds it gently with both 
hands. 


Type IV. appears to have been the most popuiar of all in 
ancient times, at least if we can judge from the number of 
reproductions still extant. A quite young boy, almost a baby, 
is seated upon the ground ; he is half supported on his left arm, 
which also presses down a bird, generally more like a duck than 
a goose. The child’s face is turned upwards and away from it, 
and together with his raised right arm seems to indicate an 
appeal for help to an imaginary bystander, perhaps even to the 
spectator himself. The frequent repetitions of this subject may 
be due partly to the fact that it lent itself conveniently to 
fountain decoration, a pipe being inserted into the upturned 
beak of the bird; this explanation will not, however, apply to 
the small terra-cottas. 
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25. Vatican. Clarac, 877, 2229. 

26. Florence. Clarac, 877, A., 2230, A. 

27. Florence. Clarac, 877, 2230. 

These three all correspond exactly to the above description : 
probably similar are the following : 

28. Vatican. Gerhard. Beschr. Roms. ii. 2. p. 252, 19. 

‘Knabe auf dem Boden sitzend, mit einer Ente.’ Apparently 
not identical with 25. 

29. In possession of Cavaceppi, quoted by Zannoni, Gall. di Fir. 
all. Ser. IV. 2, p. 75, as similar to 26 and 27. 

30. In possession of the Marchese Giugni, on same authority. 

31. In the Pal. Farnese di Caprarola, quoted by Visconti, Afus. 
Pio. Clem. III. 46, as similar to 25. 

32. In possession of Cardinal Cesi, according to Aldroandi, 
stat. 137, as quoted by Jahn. ‘Un putto che prema un 
ansere per fargli jettar acqua dal collo, tutto intero.’ 
The description seems to suit this type better than type 
V, to which Jahn would assign this example. It is of 
course possible that between 29 and 32 the same example 
may be twice mentioned. 

Next in order come two which are distinctly derived from 
this type, but modified by slight changes. 

33. In the Pourtalés collection; Pl. xxviii. of Panofka’s de- 
scription. 

A vase, in the shape of a seated boy; his left hand rests on 
the ground, his right passes in front of his body across 
to his left, and there presses down a goose. He looks up 
and smiles, 

34, Ermitage: terra-cotta. Ant. du Bosp. Cim. 72, 3. 

Boy seated, right hand on goose, left raised. This is merely 
type IV. reversed. 

35, 36. Ermitage: terra-cotta. These two are described as 
similar to the last by Stephani, Compte Rendu, 1863, 
p. 55, n. 2. 

37. Described in Arch, Zeit. 1848, p. 301, No. 155. 

Regarded by Stephani, zdid., as probably similar. 

38. In University Library, Athens. Annali d. Inst. xxxi. 
Tav. A. 

Boy standing, leans against pillar, on which he presses down 
a duck or goose with his left hand. This may appear 








or 
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from the description to belong rather to type I. or IL., 
but the position of the bird and left arm of boy are so 
exactly similar to the same in this type IV., that the 
figure seems rather a modification of the latter, perhaps 
for a fountain with jet set higher. 


Type V. is perhaps now the best known of all, especially in 
consequence of the plausible conjecture above referred to, con- 
necting it with Boethos. It represents a boy striving with his 
whole weight against a goose as big as himself, whose neck he 
grasps in his arms. Of this numerous examples exist, though 
not so many as of type IV. 

39. Rome. Capitol. Clarac, 874, C. 2227. A. 

40. Vatican. Clarac, 875, 2227. 

41. Paris. Clarac, 293, 694. 

42. Munich. Clarac, 875, 2232. 

These are obviously all marble copies of a common original. 
To them may be added four terra-cottas. 

43. Ermitage. Ant. du Bosp. Cim. PI. Ixxiii. 1. 

44, a,b, c. Three more similar, also in the Ermitage, quoted by 
Stephani in the Compte Rendu, |.c. 

45, A small bronze in the British Museum, from the Payne 
Knight collection. Described as ‘Cupid with swan’; 
obviously a copy of this type. 

46. A small bronze, of very rude work, in the British Museum, 
described as ‘Cupid with eagle.’ The boy has wings; 
their addition in this case tends to weaken any argument 
drawn from their presence in others. 

47. Naples. Clarac, 876, 2223. 

Boy, with his knee on the back of a goose, struggles with 
it from behind. The subject here is the same, but the 
composition and treatment entirely different, and certainly 
not so happy. 

48. Ermitage: terra-cotta. Described by Stephani, Compte 
Rendu, 1863, p. 55. 

Goose pursues boy, pecking at his left hand. Here again 
of course there is no connection of type with the pre- 
ceding examples. It is inserted here merely as again 
showing active hostility between the two playmates. 

Type VI. will include our last three examples ; though these 
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three seem quite independent of one another: but in all of 
them we find a boy seated on the ground, struggling with a 


goose. 
49. Naples. Ant. di Ercolano, viii. Le Lnerne ed 1 Candelabri 


@ Ercolano, Pl. 19. 
Bronze lamp. Winged Eros seated, goose stands by him, 
with chain of lamp round its foot. The boy holds with 


both arms the goose, which cries and struggles to get 
away. 





50. Ermitage : terra-cotta. Compte Rendu, 1863, Pl. i. 6. 
Boy sits on the ground: on one side a dog, on the other 
a goose, attack him to get some of the grapes he 
holds. 
51. British Museum: silver. Unpublished. 
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Found near Alexandria, together with coins! which prove 
it to have been buried in the early years of Ptolemy III., 
2.¢., about 240 B.c. 

Height 33 inches, breadth across shoulders 1? inch, 
Complete, but lower part of back crushed and contorted. 
The boy holds the goose which lies on its back by the 
legs with left hand, by the bottom of its neck with right 
hand. He turns his head to his right, away from the 
bird, which vigorously grasps his left ear in its beak. 
The boy has some drapery, a chlamys, round his waist ; 
his hair is gathered on the top of his head into a plait 
which runs right over to the back. His position is not 
so awkward as may appear from the photograph ; but it 
was necessary to take him thus, as he was fixed to the 
stand. It must be remembered, moreover, that his 
lower portions have suffered considerable contortion from 
pressure. 

52. A small and very rude bronze in the British Museum, 
similar, but not identical in design with 51. It is 
described as ‘Cupid with eagle. The boy has wings 
added, as in 46. 

Here ends the list of our material; it remains to consider 
what are the chief questions of interest to which the facts 
before us have given rise. Firstly, there is the meaning and 
character of the representation; then the period and school, if 
not the particular artist, to which our various types may be 
assigned ; and in close connection with this comes the relation 


1 For the accompanying classification of the coins I am indebted to my brother, 
Professor Percy Gardner :— 
Details of Mr. Harris’s coins found with the Statuette of a Boy and Goose, 
in the year A.D. 1844. 
Egypt. Phoenicia, Asia Minor. 
bY Rae | einai R AT R® 


DUNT hs oh Rae 1 1 2 
Ptolemy 4.-0Pd gost ce. 1 3 
Page: ae ee mer 53 1 4 


Ptol. I. and II. with Queens. 1 
HAINOO Ti a 24 1 
Ptolemy 117.005 2 6 ee ee 1 8 1 
The find is believed to have taken place at Alexandria, and the number of 
Phoenician coins contained in it is not evidence to the contrary, as the coins 
struck in Phoenicia circulated in Egypt. The whole seems to have been buried 
in the early years of Ptolemy III., about B.c. 240. 
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of these types not only to one another, but also to certain 
other works which have been thought to show affinity to them, 
especially the boy who extracts a thorn from his foot, of 
whom we possess two curiously different classes of represen- 
tations. 

The first of these questions admits of a simple enough answer. 
Clearly we have here before us a mere genre representation ; the 
description ‘ boy playing or struggling with a goose’ is perfectly 
adequate, and in no case-need we look for any meaning beyond 
this. Somewhat similar statues, such as that seen by Pausanias! 
in the grove of Trophonius at Lebadea, may have had a mytho- 
logical significance, but no such need be assumed in the 
examples we are now considering. The character of the repre- 
sentation may not in itself preclude this supposition, for of course 
in Hellenistic times even distinctly mythological subjects 
received a genre-like treatment. But where no religious meaning 
is obvious, and other explanations are easy to find, it seems 
quite superfluous to go beyond common life for the origin of our 
subject. If Eros, in a few cases,? takes the place of the boy, it 
is surely as the mere representative of boyish mischief, and not 
in any divine capacity. 

To genre then this subject most unquestionably belongs, 
and to genre in the more strict and distinctive sense of the 
word. For we may accept the distinction drawn by Furt- 
wangler, even if we refuse to follow him entirely in the appli- 
cation which he makes of it, and the conclusions he draws 
therefrom. A genre representation he observes, may be such in 
virtue of the execution of the work, as was the case with the 
statues of Lykios and other artists of the Myronic school; or 
in virtue of the subject. The boys with geese may be con- 
sidered as examples of the latter class; and to see this fully it 
is necessary to make an assumption formerly probable, and now 
placed beyond all doubt; the assumption that at least some 
examples of this class are to be assigned to the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period. The characteristic tendencies of this period 
which now concern us have been so clearly described by previous 


1 ix. 39, 3. This is a girl with a cluded from our present enumeration, 
goose. Some examples of such figures which refers only to boys. 
occur, often hard to distinguish from 2 Nos, 10, 46, 49, 52. 
Leda. But all such have been. ex- 
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writers that here a mere hint will suffice. The people, cooped 
up in large towns and surrounded by the artificiality of city life, 
felt a craving for nature and simplicity ; and this craving was 
met in two ways; in poetry by the striving of the pastoral after 
a fictitious rustic simplicity ; in sculpture, by those representa- 
tions of child-life, of which we are now considering the most 
numerous and perhaps the most interesting series. The pastoral 
may afterwards have influenced painting and even sculpture, but 
we can scarcely trace an independent impulse of the latter in 
this direction, and so these children remain as our sculptural 
record of the tendency of the times in art. That children should 
most often be represented with their favourite playmates is but 
natural; the goose, however, who here occupies this favoured 
position, has unfortunately been surrounded with associations 
so different in modern times, that it is very hard for us properly 
to appreciate these groups. First of all it is necessary for us 
to get rid of all our prejudices against the bird, and its unfor- 
tunate reputation for both stupidity and braggart cowardice. In 
ancient times it was not so regarded; the goose was con- 
sidered valiant, and also, from its domesticated habits, the very 
model for a good house-wife. Geese were constant inmates of 
the house, and were the much-loved companions of their mis- 
tress and her children, from the time of Penelope downwards. 
Fully to realise this one should read M. Stephani’s article; he 
devotes more than a hundred pages to an elaborate discussion 
of the importance both mythological and social of the goose and 
other kindred birds. But perhaps an analogy will help the 
historical imagination better than facts, however conclusive in 
their array. Without venturing to decide the vexed question 
whether the domestic cat was known in Greece or not, one 
may at least safely assert that it did not there occupy the 
same position which it now holds among us. But that posi- 
tion was, in almost every way, exactly filled by the goose, 
whether as a model of domestic content, or as the friend and 
playmate of children. Now in modern art the cat, and especially 
the kitten, is constantly represented in conjunction with 
children; and if we can only bring ourselves te look upon 
these ancient geese in the same light, we shall have gone 
far to surmount the difficulty of appreciation which here 
meets us. 
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If we proceed next to consider the period and school to which 
our various types may be assigned, we have before us a some- 
what complicated question. It has already been stated, by 
anticipation, that the subject best suits the beginning of the 
Hellenistic age. The treatment of the child, carried out with 
complete truth to nature, points also in most cases to that 
time. But of course distinctions must be made between the 
different types; and first those must be selected which admit 
of some external evidence being adduced to help our decision ; 
in the scantiness of this evidence, it will become clear how 
much we are helped by the new clew that we have gained. 
But for it, we should be almost entirely dependent upon Jahn’s: 
conjecture ; which we must consider, and at the same time 
another subject which has been brought into connection with 
it—the boy extracting a thorn from his foot. This subject 
survives in two types, one severely stylised and archaistic 
(or archaic), of which we may take as a representative the 
bronze boy of the Capitol,’ the other realistic, best seen in 
the recently discovered Castellani example, now in the British 
Museum? To take first the most important and most probable 
conjecture, Jahn, learning from Pliny * that Boethos made a boy 
throttling a goose, suggested that in the statues of our Type V. 
we have copies immediately derived from the work so described. 
This suggestion was so probable and brilliant that it at once 
met with universal acceptation, and has since been regarded as 
an established fact on which to found less certain theories. 
And indeed, although the description of Pliny would apply 
almost as well to the quite as numerous figures of our type IV., 
for instance, and although no facts can be adduced in its favour 
beside the coincidence of subject already referred to, Jahn’s 
identification will probably still continue to hold its ground. 
In any case, it, is very likely that we have extant examples 
traceable to this work of Boethos, and that to him may be 
assigned the origination of the subject which afterwards proved 
so popular. But so successful a conjecture was followed by 


1 Three others, marble copies, in the Rothschild, at Paris. Gaz. Arch. 1882, 
Villa Borghese, at Florence, and at 9—11. 
Berlin. Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gr. Plastik 3 xxxiv. 84. ‘‘ Boethi...infans (ex 
Ir. p. 144. aere ?) anserem strangulat.” For emend. 
2 Another, in possession of Baron see Overbeck, S. Q. 1597. 
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another; Overbeck proposed to identify the bronze boy of the 
Capitol with the nude seated boy by Boethos, which Pausanias 
saw in the Heraion at Olympia. Such an identity is of course 
not impossible, but utterly lacks proof,! especially as no affinity 
of style can be affirmed between the bronze and other supposed 
works of Boethos. But on the other hand we should be going 
too far if we refused, with Furtwiingler, to assign this. boy to 
the same period, at least in the original design. His attempt 
to prove a connection with the school of Myron has not met 
with acceptance ;? and Kekulé’s suspicion that the bronze is 
an eclectic and Pasitelean rendering of an earlier work * is con- 
firmed by the subsequent discovery of the Castellani boy, which 
may represent more faithfully that original. Here our apparent 
digression leads us back again to our subject. For the Cas- 
tellani figure, allowing for difference of size and material, shows 
an affinity both in type and in treatment with the silver 
statuette (No. 51), to which we are endeavouring to give its 
true place in the series. 

What, then, is the relation of this statuette (No. 51), to the 
better known and more conspicuous of the types whose probable 
connection with Boethos we have just noticed? Perhaps we 
may here gain some help from literary notices. Almost all we 
know of that artist, beyond the facts already cited, is that 
he was especially famous as a worker in metal. Indeed Pliny,* 
even when mentioning his boy with the goose, remarks that 
silver was the material wherein he excelled; a_ silver 
hydria by his hand was among the plunder of Verres. What 
then is more likely than that the one of his works which 
best suited the taste of his time, and therefore attained greatest 
popularity, may have given rise to numerous imitations either 
by himself, his pupils, or others working under his influence, 


1 The conjecture of Wieseler, émlxup- 
tov for émixpucov is by no means con- 
vincing. Even if it be accepted, Over- 
beck’sargument is but slightly strength- 
ened. 

2 The type of face, for instance, is 
anything but Attic. F. anticipates 
this objection by replying that we have 
no original Myronic head. Yet surely 
we recognise the type, as distinctly as 
that of Polykleitos, for which also 


we depend on copies. The same objec- 
tion will apply to Brizio’s connection 
with Kalamis. 

3 T learn that M. Kekulé has now 
given up this view, and holds that the 
statue is really archaic. Some archae- 
ologists, however, still regard it as 
archaistic. 

4Z.c. ‘ Boethi quanquam argento 
melioris.” 
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executed in that material of which he was an acknowledged 
master? Such an imitation we may now have before us; no 
exact or slavish copy of the original work, but a variation upon 
its subject, adapted to the size and material in which it is 
executed. And it is an imitation which cannot be removed 
by more than one generation from the artist himself, and 
which may very well proceed from his own period and 
influence. 

Since then in this one case we may attain comparative 
certainty, or at least conjecture is restricted within narrow limits, 
let us utilise the advantage we thus possess to take a general 
view of the results hitherto gained. Firstly, then, the original 
conception of this group representing a boy struggling with a 
goose seems attributable to Boethos; his probable date, at the 
very beginning of the Hellenistic period, favours such a suppo- 
sition. The type hit the popular taste, and in consequence we 
have numerous reproductions of it, whether direct copies, as 
our type V. or possibly IV., or mere imitations reproducing the 
same subject with endless varieties of character and composition 
(types III. IV. VI.).1. Probably the origination of some of these 
varieties is not far removed from the time or influence of 
Boethos himself. In later times the demand for copies repro- 
ducing all these varieties became considerable, and such were 
made in great numbers; they seem to have been especially 
popular as a decoration to fountains, the water-pipe being in 
some cases introduced through the beak of the goose. A similar 
use seems to have been made of certain other figures of boys ; 
for instance, in the case of the Castellani boy, the rock on 
which he sits is pierced with holes for water; this type, how- 
ever, though probably belonging in its origin to the same period, 
cannot without further evidence be confidently assigned to the 
influence of the same artist. The adaptation of the subject to 
a fountain is obvious; a boy after a journey sits down to wash 
his feet, and draw a thorn from them at the fountain. And an 
aquatic bird also appropriately finds its place beside the water. 
To this fact is partly due the large number of the reproductions 
of a boy with an aquatic bird, which we still possess: but the 


1 Types I. and II. are too distinct to _ result of the same influence may perhaps 
be immediately derived, but in them a ___be seen, 
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majority of these were doubtless produced in Roman times to 
meet the demand of the numerous builders of artistically deco- 
rated houses and villas. It is therefore very fortunate that we 
are now able to add to their number one which is in time far 
less remote from the original conception of Boethos, and is also 
from its material likely to preserve more faithfully the peculiar 
characteristics of his style. 


ERNEST A. GARDNER. 
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SEPULCHRAL RELIEF FROM ATTICA, AT WINTON 
CASTLE, HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


THE Attic sepulchral relief reproduced on Plate B, is the 
principal object in an interesting collection of antiques formed 
by the late Baroness Ruthven of Winton Castle, Haddington- 
shire, and assigned by her to the Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. The bulk of the collection, consisting of 
vases, mostly of a smallsize and of the black figured kind, but 
including several good Attic lekuthoi, is now deposited in the 
Museum, but the most notable objects remain still at Winton 
Castle. These comprise a fine hydria 13} inches high, with a 
red-figured design (Paris, Helen and other figures with Erotes, 
etc.) very delicately drawn in the best style, and two sepulchral 
reliefs, of which oue is small and of poor workmanship, and the 
other, now for the first time published, an interesting and 
charming work, 

It is a stele of Pentelic marble rounded at the top, 613 inches 
in height 174 wide at base, and about an inch less above under 
the architrave. On the face, upon an unmoulded plinth between 
pilasters which bear upon simple capitals a shallow architrave 
and cornice, stands in profile to the left the figure of a girl 41} 
inches high, whose name, APIETOMAXH, appears inscribed 
on the architrave. Above the cornice is an anthemion ornament 
in relief of the usual design. The weight of the figure is on 
the right foot, the left knee being bent, and the right hand holds 
a small draped figure in a sitting posture—apparently a terra- 
cotta idol. The dress is a thin chiton, over which is an ample 
himation enveloping the figure and covering the left arm and 
hand. The head is slightly bent to look at the small figure, and 
the hair, bound with a fillet, falls down over the back of the 
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neck. The style and workmanship suit the fourth century B.c., 
with which date agrees the simple elegance of the forms of the 
anthemion ornament. 

The characteristics of the Attic sepulchral relief are well re- 
presented here. There is undeniable style in the work, and much 
refinement and grace of expression in the figure, but at the same 
time there is in parts a curious neglect in the workmanship. 
The type of the head and the winning sweetness of the girlish 
features are fully representative of the best qualities of this in- 
teresting phase of Greek sculpture. The rendering of the folds 
of the himation is without elaboration and the forms are sharply- 
angled and square, but the work is that ofa bold carver who knew 
his business well. In remarkable contrast is the neglect of the 
left hand under the robe, which the sculptor has not been at any 
pains to indicate, so that the effect is that of an arm cut off at 
the wrist. The hair is roughly worked, the feet somewhat 
clumsy. The hand holding the figure is, on the contrary, nicely 
felt. The relief is in the highest part about two inches from the 
ground; the back of the stele roughly chiselled. 

The chief facts about the discovery of the relief, as far as 
they can now he ascertained, are as follows. Shortly before the 
breaking out of the Greek Revolution in 1821, Lord and Lady 
Ruthven spent a year in Athens, and acquired the use of some 
land containing ancient burial places near Cape Zoster, a few 
miles from the city. Here the relief of Aristomache was dis- 
covered a few feet below the surface of the ground, and with the 
rest of the proceeds of the excavations it was sent home to 
Scotland to be placed in the hall at Winton Castle. The wooden 
case, with the corners filled in with packing of Attic moss, still 
incloses the relief which was consigned to it in the Peiraeus 
more than sixty years ago, and the red earth in which the marble 
was embedded still adheres to the surface. The freshness of 
aspect thus retained by the work is one of its titles to interest, 
and in connection with this it is to be observed that though the 
surface is innocent of the washing and scouring which the marbles 
in so many collections have undergone, no traces of polychromy 
are to be observed on it. Not less fresh and redolent of Greece 
was to the last the memory of its accomplished owner. Lady 
Ruthven, whose years numbered nearly a hundred, remembered 
well the days of her ‘grand tour’ and her stay in Athens. She 

H.S.—VOL. VI. c 
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knew Ali Pasha who interested himself in her search for antiques, 
and was acquainted with Byron’s ‘ Maid of Athens’ though the 
poet himself she did not meet. An excellent artist in water 
colours in the bold and masculine style of ‘ Grecian’ Williams, 
Lady Ruthven executed some valuable drawings of the ancient 
buildings of Athens in their then condition, and she still loved 
to talk about the beautiful scenes of Greece whither—with the 
enthusiasm of youth still unquenched—she would fain again 
have turned her feet. It gave her the liveliest satisfaction that 
the Hellenic Society desired to publish the charming relief which 
had been one of the delights of her life. 


G. Batpwin Brown. 
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ODYSSEUS AND THE SIRENS—DIONYSIAC BOAT- 
RACES—A CYLIX BY NIKOSTHENES. 


PLaTE XLIX. 


Four years ago, in dealing with the Myths of the Odyssey, I 
raised afresh the time-honoured difficulty of the art-form of the 
Sirens: Why are the sweet singers of Homer pictured as hybrid 
monsters—birds with the faces of women? Much that I then 
said about the Sirens may, I hope, still hold good; but the final 
solution or part solution of the difficulty which I arrived at, I 
now believe to be mistaken, and, with more complete material at 
hand, I hope in the present paper to offer a new, and possibly a 
more satisfactory, solution. I fell then into the not uncommon 
error of projecting into the mind of the Greek vase-painter a 
great deal of allegorizing tendency and somewhat mystical moral 
purpose which was really conspicuous by its absence ; my fami- 
liarity with the literary forms and the literary growth of mytho- 
logy was much wider than my acquaintance with the manner 
and the influence of artistic tradition. The power of tradition in 
an art and still more in a handicraft is not easily overestimated. 
The thought and expression of the handicraftsman is governed 
by the art forms that lie ready to his hand, just as the thought 
of a writer is moulded and fashioned by the language he em- 
ploys. Each must use current phraseology, only elevating or 
debasing it a little according to his proper faculty. The more 
one becomes familiar with Greek vase-painting the more weight 
does one allow to this principle of typography—the more does 
one recognize the simplicity of the factors which, combined and 
recombined in almost mechanical fashion, make up the 
multiplicity of vase-compositions. 

In determining the origin of a vase type we naturally look 


1 Myths of the Odyssey in Art and Literature. By J. E. Harrison (Rivingtons). 
c2 
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for a black-figured instance. ‘In the case of Odysseus and the 
Sirens, I had long been aware of the existence of such an in- 
stance. Brunn, in his list of signed vases, gives, under the head 
of Nikosthenes, ‘ 42, aus Vulci, einst bei Durand (n. 418), dann 
bei Beugnot (n. 57), zuletzt bei W. Hope. (Odysseus und die 
Sirenen).’ A description follows, correct, except in one particular, 
which I shall note later. Acting on this notice, I at once asked 
permission to visit the Hope collection at Deepdene, but my 
letter remained unanswered ; nor did more influential pleading 
meet with better success. I felt sure that a vase by Niko- 
sthenes would at least give the clue to the primitive type of 
the myth, but Brunn’s description left the representation too 
obscure to serve as foundation for a theory, and, much dis- 
appointed, I gave up the question. Three years later, when 
investigating a quite different matter, I accidentally learnt that 
the Nikosthenes vase was not in the Hope collection at all, but 
had gone, owing to the sale of part of the collection, to the 
Louvre. The vases of the Louvre I had, in the meantime, so 
far as facilities could be obtained, carefully examined ; but the 
cylix I so earnestly desired to see had escaped me. I tell the 
story of my search only to point two morals: First, the imper- 
ative need of a printed and publicly accessible record of all 
sales of private collections; second, the need of a printed catalogue 
of all public collections. The difficulty of collecting the mere 
materials for the study of vases is sufficient without these extra 
and most baffling hindrances. 

What I have to say about the vase is best said under two 
divisions. 

First, the connection of the design with the type of Odysseus 
and the Sirens. 

Second, the connection of the design with other similar designs 
which I believe in all probability relate to nautical races in 
honour of Dionysos, 

First as to the connection of the design with the type of 
Odysseus and the Sirens, 

The cylix from which the design is taken is of the ordinary 
shape seen in the cut. This drawing, from a photograph, and 
those in Plate XLIX. I owe to the kind superintendence of 
M. Héron de Villefosse. The scenes on the obverse and reverse 
are very similar. On the obverse appear two ships, the one 
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slightly in advance of the other ; the prow of each is decorated 
with a boar’s head, the stern shaped into a swan’s neck and head. 
On each of the ships there stands, to the fore, apparently on the 
outlook, a draped male figure ; behind, in the stern, is seated the 
steersman with his two oars. 





The outlook man of the foremost ship is distinguished 
from the others (probably with no special intent) by his 
long hair, formally arranged in a long stiff coil, after the familiar, 
archaic fashion of the Diskophoros. On the reverse the same 
design is repeated, but in the case of each ship the draped figure 
on the outlook is omitted, and each ship is further adorned by 
a large eye painted on the forepart—in the front ship in black, 
in the hinder one in white. All four ships have their white 
sails fully set, and to the stern of each of them is horizontally 
attached a landing ladder: just such a ladder as we see in 
actual use in representations of scenes from the myth of the 
Argonauts. To our modern minds these ladders seem attached 
in a fashion most inconvenient for sailing. The four ships are 
interesting specimens of ancient war galleys; but, if they present 
any special features, I must leave the discussion of such to those 
who have a knowledge of shipbuilding, ancient and modern. 

I pass to the remaining decoration. Under each of the handles 
of the cylix is a dolphin, placed there for the double purpose of 
filling decoratively the vacant space and of indicating the sea. 
On a spiral line coming out of the handle a Siren perches, with 
head turned in the direction of the ship, the body towards the 
handle. Brunn says, in his catalogue of the Nikosthenes vases, 
that ‘gegen den Henkel je eine Sirene auf einem Felsen, die 
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nach den Schiffen zuriickblickt ;’ but manifestly no rock is 
indicated, nor do I think that the Siren is intended to be looking 
towards the ship. Sirens used decoratively make a better pattern 
with the head turned around in this way, and accordingly we find 
this attitude becomes the typical one. Sirens used in precisely 
the same fashion, and perched on a spiral, may be found not 
infrequently in vases of the mature black-figured and very early 
red-figured style. In Gerhard’s Auserlesene Vasenbilder, xxviil., 
we have a Siren of precisely this pattern perched on a spiral— 
not, as in our cylix, as an ornament on a handle, but full in the 
centre of the design, and yet with no connection with the 
subject. Again, on a vase in the Hermitage (Myths of the 
Odyssey, pl. 44), we have another Siren perched on a spiral, at 
the foot of a palm tree. I formerly thought that this Siren—at 
whom the Apollo and Hermes of the rest of the design seem to 
look fixedly—formed an integral part of the design. I now 
believe her to be purely decorative. 

- It may rightly be asked on what grounds I have headed this 
paper, ‘Odysseus and the Sirens. Obviously the. characteristic 
figure in this myth, Odysseus bound to the mast, is wanting. 
No less certain to my mind is it that the Sirens are mere 
decorative adjuncts. The picture, then, resolves itself into four 
galleys, possibly engaged in a race, and has no mythological 
meaning whatever. Such is my opinion; but, for all that, the 
design has, I believe, a very high mythological importance. We 
catch in it the type of Odysseus and the Sirens just at the very 
moment of formation. Let us turn for a moment to a red 
figured rendering of the same scene, the only one that, so far as 
I am aware, exists: I mean the well-known amphora of the 
British Museum (Myths of the Odyssey, pl. 37). Here the 
dead type is vitalized, translated from a mere gen7e scene into 
a design with a mythological meaning. 

The Sirens, two before (7.c., one to each handle), are three 
according to current, though not Homeric, tradition. By the 
very slightest addition of line the spiral ornament has become an 
actual rock, The steersman is there and the oarsmen (whom 
Nikosthenes leaves out), but, instead of the man on the outlook, 
we have Odysseus bound to the mast; instead of the full sails, 
they are partially reefed, for at the passing of the Sirens there 
fell a dead, noon-day calm. In the cylix of Nikosthenes the only 
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sign of intended connection between the ship and the Sirens is 
the fact that the men on the outlook seem to gaze her way, and 
that the Sirens are perched only on that side of the handle 
towards which the ships are steering. But, on the other hand, 
on the reverse the outlook men are not depicted, and I fear 
the position of the Sirens is determined merely by considerations 
of space. 

Why I think the vase to be of great importance is that it 
seems to me that in this design we have aclear instance of what 
has taken place somewhat less obviously and strikingly in count- 
less other cases. Forms accidentally and merely decoratively 
juxtaposed suggest the art-form for the expression of a myth. 
The art-form (which must always be carefully distinguished from 
the literary form and the origin of the myth) of the Myth of 
Odysseus and the Sirens, I believe to have been suggested by 
the merely accidental juxtaposition of two racing galleys and the 
Assyrian bird-women already long current in decorative art. 

Thecylix before us issigned. N|KOSOENE$ EMOIE is inscribed 
just above the white sail on the obverse to the right hand. A 
signed vase has its own importance with reference to the style 
of the potter. But as the manner of Nikosthenes is familiar to 
all I need not stop to consider it. Dr. Klein in his Griechische 
Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, has collected seventy instances of his 
signature. Our cylix stands as No. 60 in his list, and the further 
authorities on his style are cited op. cit. p. 24. The principal 
characteristic of the work of Nikosthenes is, however, somewhat 
important to the matter in hand. He stood on the boundary- 
line between the black and red figured masters, but in spirit he 
belonged to the past. He was above all things a mechanical 
decorator, caring little for mythological meaning, much for a 
certain mannerism of effect. Casting our eye over the list of 
his works we find a few mythological subjects, but these treated 
in a very abstracted, schematic, non-original fashion: such 
designs have the emptiness and lifelessness of an often repeated 
scheme which tends to lose its meaning and lapse into a mere 
pattern. What Nikosthenes best loves are such figures as 
dancing Satyrs and Menads, sphinxes, panthers, Sirens, Hippa- 
lektryons. Black-figured types are getting exhausted, and 
Nikosthenes is not the man to revitalize them; he decorated a 
vase or two in accordance with the new red-figured technique, 
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but he never felt the impulse of the new Attic inspiration. 
Perhaps nowhere is the contrast between the new and old 
manner better seen than by the juxtaposition of the mechanical 
cylix before us and the amphora with the red-figured Odysseus 
and the Sirens already cited. 

I turn to the second point: the connection of the design in 
the cylix of Nikosthenes with other similar designs, which, 
I believe, in all probability relate to nautical races in honour of 
Dionysos. 

About the end of the black-figured period it is not uncommon 
to find a certain class of vases decorated with a design consisting 
of four or five ships following each other in regular succession. 
I have collected the following instances, to which no doubt 
many more might be added :— 

a. Lebes. Munich, Cat. 781. G., A. V., ccliv. 

b. Kelebe. G., A. V. celxxxv., vi. 

c. Deinos. Millingen, Vas. Coghill, 52. 

d. Deinos. Politi, Descrizione d’una Deinos. 

e. Kelebe. Hermitage, Cat. 10. 

jf. Lebes. Hermitage, Cat. 86. 

g. Deinos. Bull. 1873, p. 125. 

These seven vases, it will be noted, are all of such shapes 
that they allow of decoration on the lip of the vase. When the 
vase was full of liquid, the ships painted on the vertical part of 
the lip would appear to be actually floating, and it is possible 
the artist may have been influenced by what seems a somewhat 
trivial conceit. Be this as it may the ships, four or five in 
number, are in all seven cases used as decoration for the lip. 

It is of great importance to note what the remaining decoration 
of each vase is. 

The Munich lebes (a) has the horizontal rim of its lip 
decorated with a frieze obviously agonistic, chariot-race, 
combat of armed warriors, judges seated on okladiai. 

The Kelebe, once in the Feoli collection (), has on the 
obverse, in ved figures, a palaestric scene, bearded men in con- 
versation with boys; this extends to the reverse. The horizontal 
rim has in black figures a complicated Dionysiac seene—Dionysos, 
seated on the capital of a short pillar, holds a rhyton in the 
right hand, a vine-branch in the left. To him advances Hermes 
with herald’s staff. Hermes is followed by a bearded Satyr, 
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who leads a boy on horseback into the presence of Dionysos. 
After the boy—presumably a successful competitor in the 
horse-race—comes a representation of a Bacchic festival, Satyrs 
and Maenads with krotala, cithars, rhytons—the scene character- 
ised by vine-branches, panthers, a snake, and wine vessels of 
various shapes, one a kelebe of the very shape of the vase it 
helps to decorate. We can, I think, scarcely escape the inference 
that Dionysos is here a prize-giver at games in his own honour, 
and that the galleys which are decorated in the inner vertical side 
of the rim are racing galleys contending at the same festival. 

The deinos of the Coghill collection (c) is of the same type as 
the two preceding; on the horizontal surface of the lip is a 
continuous frieze, composed of five pairs of combatants, four 
boys on horseback, four figures seated on okladiai, and sundry 
judges and ephebi; as usual the ships occupy the vertical 
surface of the lip. 

The Politi deinos (d) repeats the same pattern—z.e. horizontal 
frieze of warriors arming, stepping into chariots, pairs of com- 
batants; vertical frieze of five galleys. 

The Hermitage kelebe (¢), obverse Dionysos, viz. crowned and 
holding in the left hand a rhyton. Opposite him a female 
figure, possibly Ariadne; between them a vine-branch. Behind 
each a succession of Satyrs and Maenads. Under each handle 
Satyr and Maenad. Reverse, same scene, with slight alterations. 
Vertical side of lip, four galleys. 

The Hermitage lebes (/) has no decoration except the five 
galleys on the vertical side of the lip. 

The remaining deinos (g) has a garland of ivy around the 
neck, and on the horizontal side of the rim combats of hoplites 
and of chariots with charioteers. 

The regular scheme of decoration for this class of vases stands 
as follows :— 

Horizontal side of lip, agonistic types. 

Vertical side of lip, galleys. 

Where the shape (kelebe) admits of further decoration the 
design is either (1) agonistic or (2) Dionysiac. 

In the case of one vase (2) the agonistic type is plainly 
referred to Dionysos, in the case of another (e) the galleys appear 
in conjunction with designs which are exclusively Dionysiac. 

I am well aware that this evidence alone is too slender to 
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support a theory of galley races in honour of Dionysos. Literary 
testimony can, however, be added. 

Tn a former number of the Hellenic Journal (vol. ii. p. 90 
and p. 315) Prof. Gardner has brought together the evidence as 
to boat-races in general among the Greeks, and incidentally of 
races that seem to have been run in honour of Dionysos. In 
the Corcyra types of coins, which Prof. Gardner thinks refer to 
galley races, the head of Dionysos occurs twice on the obverse 
(vol. ii. p. 95), and one racing galley has, we note, the significant 
name of Kaos. Most important for our purpose is the passage 
of Pausanias (cited by Prof. Gardner, ii. 315, and in connection 
with vase-paintings by Gerhard, G., A. V., ccliv. p. 24, n. 13) in 
which he speaks of the festival in honour of Dionysos Malanaigis 
(Paus. ii. 35, 1) in which there were contests in music, in 
swimming and with boats («al mdolwyv tiBéacw GOda). In 
Dumont’s L’Ephébie Attique, Inscr. viii. 54, we have noted a 
part of the service rendered by the Attic Ephebi to Dionysos 
érroinoavto S¢ Kal duidrav Tois mAoious. We can readily con- 
ceive that the Greeks, if they had boat-races at all, would have 
races of war-galleys. All the agonistic training of the Greeks 
was tinged with a certain fine, patriotic, utilitarianism; the 
friendly contest of racing war-galleys might be a fitting pre- 
paration to the more serious duAda@ with an enemy’s fleet. 
The God Dionysos does not himself disdain to go to sea. On 
a beautiful cylix in the Munich collection (No. 339) we have 
Dionysos of colossal size reclining in a galley shaped exactly 
like our Nikosthenes galleys; from the mast rise up vine- 
branches laden with huge bunches of grapes, and all around the 
ship dolphins are playing. On the outside of the cylix, on 
either side of the handles, are combats of hoplites; on the 
obverse and reverse are two eyes. According to Pausanias 
(ix. 20, 4) Dionysos contended with and overcame a Triton who 
disturbed his worshippers. Very frequently on vases of about 
the date of Exekias we have designs in which Dionysos or his 
symbols appear in connection with the sea; eg. G., A. V,, viii. 
we have a cylix in which a white-haired man holding a trident 
rides a hippocamp, on either side a huge eye surrounded by 
vine-branches and bunches of grapes. Similarly an amphora, 
G., A. V., viii., on the obverse Dionysos with cantharos in his 
right hand seated on an okladias, in front of him a bearded 
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man (a competitor in a musical contest?) playing on a lyre, 
between them a vine; reverse, a triton holding an ivy wreath, 
about him dolphins. 

I would therefore suggest :— 

Ist. That it is possible, and even probable, that where the 
type of four or five war-galleys, in connection with other agonistic 
schemes appears, we have in the galleys a representation of a 
galley race. 

2nd. That wherever Dionysiac attributes appear in con- 
junction with these galleys, the race was presumably run in 
honour of Dionysos. 

3nd. That, considering the immense popularity of Dionysiac 
subjects about the time of the black-figured vases, just before 
the time of the red-figured Attic cylix masters, even where 
there are no Dionysiac symbols, it is probable the intention 
is Dionysiac. 

4th. That the large eyes which so frequently appear about 
this date are Dionysiac, in the simple sense that they stand 
symbolically for galleys which ran races in honour of Dionysos. 

5th. That with the general deciine of Dionysiac subjects, 
and probably, to some extent, because of the unmanageable 
shape of the ships, their representations of gailey-races went 
out of fashion in the period of the red-figured Attic cylix 
masters, 

6th. That possibly the vases we have enumerated above, 
being all of the nature of mixing vessels, 7.¢., deinos, lebes, or 
kelebe, were of the sort used as prizes in these Dionysiac 
festivals, or in some other way specially connected with the 
ceremonies. 

7th. That the Nikosthenes vase represents a Dionysiac 
galley-race, but in just such a way as we should expect from 
a potter whose manner was mechanical. There is a technical 
advance in the representation of the race, inasmuch as the galleys 
are almost side by side, but the representation is taken from 
the rim of a mixing vessel, which it suits fairly well, and put 
on to the obverse and reverse of a cylix, which it suits very 
badly. The Sirens present are possibly borrowed from some 
definitely Dionysiac representation (on the connection of 
Dionysos and the Sirens see Myths of the Odyssey, p. 161) ; 
but such a meaning was scarcely present to the mind of the 
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mechanical Nikosthenes, who used the Siren merely as a piece 
of decoration. 

Finally, resuming our first point: the representation of a 
boat-race in honour of Dionysos, the meaning of which was 
only half present to the vase-painter, together with the figure 
of the Oriental bird-woman decoratively used, supplied the type 
which was ultimately to represent artistically the myth of 
Odysseus and the Sirens. 

JANE E. HARRISON. 


Since writing the above, I have examined the vase collections 
of Northern and Central Italy and the collections of the Louvre, 
with a view to finding further instances of the connection between 
Dionysos and nautical races—with the following results. I 
letter the additions, so as to follow consecutively the previous 
list. ; 

h. Lebes. Louvre, Campana coll.: white label 224, blue-edged 
label 1064—Aorizontal lip, ivy pattern ; vertical rim, five ships 
with steersmen only. 

i. Lebes. Louvre, of very large size—horizontal lip, a 
frieze of chariot races, armed combats, seated judges, Herakles 
and Nemean lion, Theseus and Minotaur ; vertical rim, six ships 
in full sail, steersmen and oarsmen, white sails, 

j. Patera. Louvre, black ware with boss in centre; round the 
boss frieze of ships racing. The fore parts only shown. 

k. Cylix. Corneto (Bruschi coll.) black-figured—below each 
handle a ship, between each handle two Dionysiac eyes, and 
between each of these warriors. Vine branch decorations 

1, Amphora. Corneto (Bruschi coll.) fine black-figured—obverse 
Dionysos seated in large ship; in left hand cantharos, in back- 
ground vine and grapes, in outlook place Satyr. Inrear of ship 
Maenad with lyre and Satyr with cup ; below handles dolphins ; 
reverse similar but differing in details. 

m. Neck of amphora—(noted Klein, Meistersignaturen, Ex- 
ekias 5), now in collection of Augusto Castellani, Rome, vertical 
rim for ships in waves, horizontal rim, inscription 


E+SEKIASMEMOIESEXMAINETOMM KAOK KN+APOPO! 


None of these six last vases are, so far as I am aware, published 
—h. simply repeats the normal scheme we have noted with no 
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definite Dionysiac evidence—i. adds agonistic though not cer- 
tainly Dionysiac evidence—j. belongs to the late embossed ware, 
and I only cite it because together with it were a number of 
other similar cups with chariot races, &c. so that it seems to make 
for the fact that the ships are an Agonistic type. &. is distinctly 
Dionysiac, as is shown by the eyes and vine branches—the 
warriors between the eyes probably represent an armed combat 
—l, belongs to the same type as the beautiful Munich cylix 
cited above (Munich No. 339). There is nothing in either case 
to indicate the subject of racing, but the vases are of course of 
great value as showing the connection of Dionysos and seafaring 
matters—m. I believe to be the neck of a deinos— it is 
valuable, as it enables us to take the type as belonging to the 
time of Exekias. 

I would add to these two instances nearer hand which escaped 
my notice before. 

nm. A small black-figured cylix, British Museum, exterior 

ecorated by four ships alternately war galleys and merchant 
ships. This is probably a mere decorative caprice of the vase- 
painters, as the two sorts of ships would scarcely be entered for 
the same race. 

o. Cup in the form of the prow ofa war galley, British Museum. 
‘Round the lip of the cup are Sirens’ heads, below which is 
Seilenos reclining in an arbour and playing on the flute. At 
the back of the prow is a Victory.” Mr. Newton conjectures 
(Guide-book p. 17) that this cup may helong to the class 
called trieres. 
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SUPPLEMENT II. 
(Continued from Vol. V. p. 143-161.) 


Piates LVI.—LVII. 


HAMILTON PALACE. 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 300, 301.) 


It is well-known that the antiquities of this Palace were sold 
by auction in 1882. In the sale catalogue, however, published 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, no mention is made of 
nos. 1, 7, 8, 9 of my catalogue. All these being marble statues, 
I have little doubt that they have remained at the Palace, 
which is said to be still to-day richly furnished also with busts 
and other smaller antiquities. A few notes extracted from 
the sale catalogue will serve to supplement the notices given 
in my book. The kindness of my friend Mr. Scharf enables 
me. to add the names of the buyers, and the prices as given 
in the priced catalogue. The woodcuts of the illustrated cata- 
logue, which I have not seen, are said to be very poorly done ; 
tracings of them lie before me. 

No. 190 (no. 6 of my catalogue). Bust of Vespasian, ot 
black basalt, with (modern?) drapery of oriental alabaster. 
Woodcut. This bust, which was sold at the Strawberry Hill 
sale for £220 10s., fetched £336; T. Agnew & Son. 

No. 191 (no. 4). Bust of Augustus, of antique Egyptian 
porphyry, with gilt ornaments. The woodcut shows the emperor 
crowned with a wreath, and clad in a breastplate (decorated with 
two pegasi flanking a central ornament), and an aegis below it, 
a mantle covering shoulders and part of the breast. I dare not 
say from the woodcut whether the head is antique ; the bust is 
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certainly modern. It was sold to E. Joseph for the enormous 
sum of £1,732 10s. 

No. 192 (no. 5). Bust of Tiberius, of the same materials. 
Judging from the woodcut, Waagen seems justified in recognising 
Vespasian. The head is crowned like that of Augustus, to 
which it forms in every respect the counterpiece, and with which 
it shares the doubts about authenticity. Bought by S. Wert- 
heimer for £525. 

No. 469. Bronze bust of Zeus Serapis, on black marble stand, 
9 inches (0°23 m.) high. The head only is antique, the rest 
restored by the Hon. Mrs. Damer, 1787. From the Barberini 
collection it passed, through the hands of Sir William Hamilton, 
into the possession of the Duchess of Portland, at whose sale it 
was bought by Horace Walpole (comp. Ancient Marbles, p. 69, and 
note 172). At the Hamilton sale it was sold to A. Castellani, 
for £106 1s. (Portland sale £173 5s., Strawberry Hill sale £78 
15s.); I do not. find it, however, in Froehner’s catalogue of the 
Castellani sale (1883). 

No. 470. Small antique bronze bust of Alexander the Great, 
on marble mount, 43 inches (0°11 m.) high. From Strawberry 
Hill (? not in the sale catalogue). Bought by W. Boore, £21. 

No. 472. Equestrian male figure, on pedestal, 44 inches (0°11 m.) 
high. Bought by A. Castellani, £71 8s. In the Paris sale cata- 
logue of the Castellani collection there is the following 
description, probably of the same figure: ‘No. 440. Jeune 
cavalier galopant vers la gauche. Buste et bras nus; la main 
droite levée tenait un javelot, et la téte se retourne vers l'ennemi 
quil sagit de frapper. Applique. Haut., 10 cent. Larg., 
16 cent.’ 

No. 885 (no. 2). Colossal marble bust of Venus. From the 
Braschi Palace. A band encircles the hair. ‘The tip of the nose 
is modern, and so is the lower lip. The eyeballs are not marked. 
The breasts are set into a bedding of modern marble. Very . 
like the Cnidian Venus. Compare also the Holkham 
head, no, 37. [G. Scuarr.] Bought by J. and W. Vokins, 
£120 15s. 

No. 886 (no. 8). Bust of the ‘dying Alexander, erroneously 
styled ‘bust of Niobe’ in the catalogue. Woodcut. It is, 
according to Mr. Scharf, a modern copy of the Florentine bust. 
Bought by G. Sinclair, £409 10s. | 
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No. 889. Antique marble group of two Cupids. No details 
known. Bought by Mrs. Williams. 

No. 1005. Bust of Homer, in basalt,on bronze mount. ‘Bearded 
and crowned with laurels. QMHPOS infront below.’ [G.ScHARF.] 
Antique ? Bought by T. Agnew & Son, £99 15s. 

No, 1423. A pair of Roman mosaics, with birds, a mouse, and 
serpent. 

No. 1426. Small antique Roman bust of a boy. Bought by 
J. and W. Vokins, £157 10s. 

No. 1427. Antique double terminal bust (of Dionysos ?), with 
ivy wreath in the hair. Bought by Duncan, £66 3s. 

No. 1447. Bust of Niobe. Bought by J. R. Lorent, £84. 

No. 1448. Bust of a Roman Empress. Bought by H. Samuel, 
£13 13s. 

HILLINGDON CourT (Middlesex). 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 301.) 

In this seat of Sir C. Mitts, M.P., near Uxbridge, the 
Aitic bull, once the property of Cockerell, is still in his old 
place under a yew-tree, the branches of which have not been 
able to protect the poor creature from the injuries of the damp 
English climate. The annexed Plate C, is copied from a 
photograph kindly taken by Mr. 8S. Gardner, with Sir C. 
Mills’s permission, From a letter of Professor P. Gardner 
I copy the following remarks, ‘The bull is rather carelessly 
finished and the details only superficially rendered. The head 
is the best part and the legs the worst. I have no doubt that 
he was set up on a base so as to be looked at rather from 
below; as the back is quite rough, it is clear that that was not 
intended to be looked at. He reminds me of the animals of the 
Dipylon cemetery [Salinas, Monwmenti sepolerali scoperti in 
Atene, 1863. Curtius and Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, pl. iv], and 
I should suppose that he must be of the same period, in spite 
of his somewhat archaic air. The marble is very hard and 
white; as the bull is covered with moss, it is not easy to 
examine its texture, but tradition says it is Pentelic. Mr. 
Constantine has been good enough to take for me the following 
measurements : length from top of head to root of tail 5 feet 
8 inches (1°70 m.); height to top of head 3 feet 3 inches 
(0°98 m.); length of head 18 inches (0°45 m.). He would thus 
represent a very small animal, if intended to be of life-size.’ 
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CasTLE Howarp (Yorkshire), 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 325—332.) 


Of all the larger collections of ancient marbles in England, 
that of the Earls of Carlisle at Castle Howard was the only one 
which, when I collected the materials of my book, I had not 
had an opportunity of examining myself. With the kind per- 
mission of Mr. G. Howarp, M.P., who is now residing in that 
vast palace, I have been able to fill up that gap, and to give a 
somewhat exacter account of the greater part of the marbles, 
which are scattered over the hall (nos. 1, 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 16), the 
long corridors, and some saloons of the house. Nevertheless, my 
catalogue is far from béing complete, the number of antique 
sculptures being very large, and my time being limited ; I feel 
sure, however, that no piece of any importance has been over- 
looked. I shall mention all those marbles which I have in- 
spected myself.—Besides the fourth Earl of Carlisle (d. 1758), 
who began collecting in Italy, his successor the fifth Earl 
(d. 1825), followed the same line and added several specimens 
to the collection. 

1. Female statue. The antique head, which has been added, 
is pretty ; it is crowned not with laurel but with ears of corn. 
H. 1°38. 

2. Female statue (only accessible with the aid of ladders). 
The antique portrait head is certainly the original head, It 
was broken, but the lines of the fracture prove that the two 
parts belong together; and so does the Parian marble which is 
of exactly the same quality in the head and the body. Several 
smaller restorations and patches are of no importance. The 
style is calculated for mere decoration. H. 1°78, 

3. Fortuna. The head and the body are of different marble. 
The antique head, which shows a pretty countenance and is very 
well executed, including those portions of the hair which have 
not been retouched, is of Greek marble. The expression of the 
features is rather ideal, though not expressly characteristic for 
Venus, as Waagen supposed. Unfortunately, the head is much 
broken and patched, the nose, the lips, the chin, the stephané 
being modern. The neck is inserted. The body, the execution 
of which is rather coarse but sufficient for the purpose of 
decorative effect, is made of Italian marble, and in excellent 
H.S,—VOL. VI. D 
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preservation ; only half the left fore-arm with the cup, and the 
fingers of the right hand are new. The cornucopia contains an 
apple, ears of corn, a bunch of grapes, a pomegranate, a pine- 
apple, and flowers. The back of the statue is but little worked, 
the chair only sketched. H. 1°59, with the pedestal, 1°73. 

4 Athend, She rests not on the left but on the right leg. 
The folds of the cloak before the stomach and the thighs are 
executed in an exceedingly simple, flat way; similar is the 
treatment of the chiton. Cavaceppi’s engraving (Raccolta, 1. 
pl. 18), repeated by Clarac (iii. 471, 900), is so exactly like the 
statue, even in a number of small and insignificant details, that. 
I have little doubt that it refers to this copy; Brotherton’s 
drawing taken from the original at Castle Howard itself (Clarac, 
iii. 462 B, 888 Cc), is less exact. Not only the right arm but 
also the shoulder, from the beginning of the cloak, is new. 

5. Hygieia. Of remarkably perfect preservation; even both 
the hands, though broken, are undoubtedly antique and her 
own, and so are the cup and the serpent (except the head and 
the neck from the goddess’s hand). The right hand seems to 
have been broken in ancient times; a hole within the palm and 
another opposite to it, in the body of the statue, may have 
served to fasten it. Another hole opposite the serpent’s head 
will have served a similar purpose. The execution of the 
drapery is flat in general, but sharper in those folds which are 
more prominent. The fingers are not rounded but rather 
square. The statue itself is of Parian, the portrait head (nose 
new) of Italian marble. H. 1°64. 

6. Boy (Eros). No traces of wings. The curly head is cer- 
tainly antique; it was broken, but there is every probability 
that it is really the original head. Nose new. The pose of the 
boy is scarcely strained enough for the action presumed by the 
restorer ; it would rather suit a boy collecting fruits from a tree 
(see Richmond, no. 8). The work is very pleasant and of good 
execution. Greek marble. H. 0°68, up to the left hand, 0°74. 

7. Eros. The torso is executed with tolerable softness but 
without great delicacy of feeling; moreover it is much rubbed 
down, and patched in several places. The torso as well as the 
head are of Greek marble, but the quality is different. The 
pretty boy’s head, with clusters of hair, has also suffered from 
smoothing. H. 1°25. 
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8. Dionysos (placed like no. 2). Notwithstanding the many 
pieces of which the statue has been recomposed, its preservation 
on the whole is very good; new: the panther’s head, a few 
unimportant patches, the whole mask of the countenance all 
around to the hair, the head itself being antique and originally 
its own. In the hair which falls down over the neck there 
are remains of red colour. There is little doubt but that the 
nebris, which is worked in exceedingly flat relief, without 
sharply-defined edges, was also painted. It exhibits a rough 
surface, and so do the hair, the kantharos, the bunch of grapes, 
the sandals, the panther, and the tree; all the naked parts of 
the body being smooth and polished. The marble is Greek, of 
large grain, much like the Thasian. H. 1°58. The pedestal, 
also with rough surface, has rounded corners, and shows a very 
simple flat moulding, with a profile similar to that given in 
Arch, Zeitung, 1876, pl. 2. no. xii. 

9. Boy riding on a goat. The garland is composed of flowers, 
not ivy; the stick in his right hand is a small pedum. The 
goat is heavy, its flocky fleece well characterised though super- 
ficially executed; the boy is better. Half of his left foot is 
antique, the end of the goat’s beard new. 

10. Sleeping Seilenos. Undoubtedly modern. 

11. River god (over the main entrance, accessible by a 
narrow staircase). The main portion of the body, including 
part of the pedestal, made of a greyish stone (marble ?), seems 
to be antique. The workmanship is not refined but does not 
want feeling for form. New: head, both the arms and shoulders, 
great part of the legs from below the knees. H.0°71. Actual 
length of plinth 1:20. 

12. Serapis. The middle head of the Kerberos (muzzle new) 
looks like a lion’s, the two side heads like dogs’ heads. 
Waagen’s description (p. 329) refers not to this statue but to 

12a. Small bust of Serapis, placed near no. 4; of very 
transparent Greek marble; new: the modius of rosso antico, 
the bust of coloured marble. 

13. Youthful Roman in the toga. Much rubbed down. 
Head inserted ; new: nose, mouth, chin, portions of drapery, 
scrinium and inferior part of the legs, from the middle of the 
calves downwards. 


14. Augustus, The head, without any restoration, is very 
D 2 
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much repolished ; it has never been separated from the body. 
Drapery crowded at the left shoulder, poor in other places. “On 
the whole the antiquity of the statue is very open to suspicion. 
The many fractures and restorations (right arm, left fore-arm 
with the globe, greater part of the legs) bear witness of the 
statue having remained a long time in the open air, or in some 
other exposed place. H. 1°73. 

15. Statuette of a nude youth. Certainly modern. 

16. ‘Marcus Aurelius’ The completely preserved head, to 
judge from the treatment of the hair, appears to be modern; 
and so are the pedestal, the trunk, the right leg from the knee, 
etc. The body is of soft work. H. 1°63. 

17. Statuette of Athene. Modern, of about the seventeenth 
century. 
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18. Zwo Pans. This is no group but a relief, and a very 
pretty one, the authenticity of which I see no reason to doubt. 
It belongs to a series of delicately-carved miniature reliefs, the 
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best known specimen of which may be the Lateran relief of 
an actor and a muse (Benndorf-Schoene, no. 245, comp. London. 
Lansdowne House, no. 72), and is executed in a beautiful 
yellowish Greek marble of fine grain. The relief is tolerably 
high; the head of the elder Pan was in great part detached 
from the ground. The field of the relief is not even, but on 
different levels. The sculpture is full of fresh life, by no means 
dry. An engraving by H. Moses, privately made and never 
published, some copies of which I owe to the kindness of 
Mr. Howard,-is here repeated, with some corrections of little 
consequence. It dispenses me from giving a detailed descrip- 
tion. Far the greater portion is antique and intact, including 
the frame which shows a simple moulding. The line of restora- 
tion crosses the right leg, the tail, the skin, the head (the 
upper part of which is modern), the left wrist (hand and thyrsos 
new) of the elder, and the horns of the younger Pan, at the left 
cheek of whom there isa patch. H. 0.25. L. 0°28. 

19, 20. ' Two groups of a lion tearing a bull. The two groups 
were evidently to serve as counter-parts, being composed in 
opposite directions, and of nearly the same size (H. 0°67, and 
0°69; L. 1:21, and 1:15). Preservation excellent; restorations 
of little consequence. The bulls are fallen on all four legs, the 
necks bent back; the lions have jumped from behind, and are 
biting the bulls’ necks. Italian marble. 

20a. Small goat, capering. Decorative work. The horns, 
being let in, and made of real horn, are no doubt a modern 
addition. H., including the pedestal, 0°43, L. 0°44. 


BUSTS. 


21. Bust of Minerva. Modern. Head and helmet of black 
marble, bust of oriental alabaster. 

22. Mask of bearded Bacchus. Much patched, and very coarse, 
if at all antique. H. 1:05. Length of face 0°46. 

23. Bust of Bacchus. See Catalogue. 

24. Head with Phrygian cap. Turn of the head and ex- 
pression somewhat sentimental, reminding us slightly of the 
portraits of Alexander the Great. Workmanship not bad, but 
rather poor. New, also bust and top of cap. Parian marble. 
Length of face 0°22. 
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25. Head of Io. One would think of a Juno, of insignificant: 
expression, but for the two little horns which are certainly 
antique. 

26. Hieratic head of Athene. The style is similar tq that of 
the famous Artemis at Naples (Miiller-Wieseler, i. 10, 38) ; 
the helmet seems best to suit Athen. The wreath of flowers 
forms the ornament of a kind of stephané, below which the 
forehead is covered by a mass of stiff hair, an arrangement very 
much like that of the ‘Zeus Talleyrand’ (Arch. Zeit. 1843, pl. 1. 
1874, pl. 9). The ears are covered by a flat, curved garland, 
as it were, of hair, similar to the arrangement on certain 
Athenian tetradrachms (Miiller-Wieseler, i. 16, 70). Longer 
tresses fall down behind the neck. The low, round helmet was 
decorated with an animal at the top, and a crest, remains of 
both of which are preserved. Traces of red colour are visible 
also in the eyes. 

27. Youthful head. This unusually beautiful head, which 
shows no marks of special Heraklean character, is far the finest 
specimen of the whole collection. It belongs to the Lysippic 
type and may be best compared with such heads as that of the 
Meleagros at Berlin or in the Vatican, to which corresponds also 
the turn of the head. All the peculiarities of fine Lysippic 
heads may be traced, though a little tempered, executed not 
with that feeling of individuality which we should find in a 
Greek original, but still with a fine rendering of the whole 
character. The head is of a beautiful Greek marble of large 
grain, perhaps Parian, the bust of Thasian marble. Length of 
face 0°18. 

28. Head of Scilenos. The pointed ears confute Waagen’s 
opinion that it might be the portrait of a poet. Very noble 
type, without any vulgar feature. Beard pretty long. New: 
top of nose. Thasian marble. 

29. Dallaway’s ‘ Dioskuros’ seems to mean no. 27; at least I 
have found no head of Dioskuros in the collection. 

My time did not allow me to go carefully through the very 
. large number of Roman portrait busts, which occupy the walls of 
the long corridors ; consequently I have nothing to add to nos. 
30—44. A cursory inspection, however, seemed to prove that 
‘there are no busts among them of peculiar interest or artistic 
value. 
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RELIEFS. 


45. Nike. See Catalogue. 

46. Bacchante and youth. Right fore-arm and hand of the 
Maenad, except the index and the middle finger, are new. 

47. Sepulchral relief. The attendant stands to the left of 
the youth, the tree is to his right. High relief (0°06). Roman 
work. H. 0.46. L. 0°43. 

48. Child's sarcophagus, All the figures of the whole sar- 
cophagus are moving right, our description follows the oppo- 
site direction. Front side: A tree at the right extremity 
of it indicates that the whole procession begins with the girl 
preceding Dionysos; before her feet is a panther. Dionysos 
turns his head towards the attendant boy who supports him. 
Left end: The basket (head of snake quite clear) is near the 
god’s attendant; the Satyr boy moves towards it; behind (not 
before) him is the girl with tympanon in the upraised left 
hand ; her right arm is grasped by Pan, who is followed by 
the Centaur; the closing girl, who looks much like a Maenad, 
is half concealed by the Centaur. Right end: After the back 
with the boys treading grapes, comes the boy with flute, partly 
concealed by the female Centaur; the boy with lyre follows; 
after him a basket on the ground, with a serpent; then the 
Satyr boy with pedum and nebris; finally the tree, which 
separates this group from that on the front. H. 0:29, 
L, 0°91. 

49. Ploughman. The oxen move left. The kind of relief is 
a little like that of no. 18, but much coarser. The old piece is 
h, 0°18, 1. 0:43. 

50. Cippus of P. Aclius Tawrus. See Addenda, p. xxiv. 

51. Double cinerarium. The inscription runs thus :— 





Anmon’s [eno ee | Ammon’s 
lead | M+ VIGELLIVS | skull. | VIGELLIAE | “head. 
LOGVS-ET |. ,,| ANTHVSAE 
z| VIGELLIA’ z J vIXIT * ANN - XXXXV Ee 
B|  IVCVNDA /|& & 5 
LY 9) 





FECERVNT * SIBI* ET 








garland garland 


Within the garlands, birds and locusts; beneath the ram’s skull, 
bird and snake. 
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5la. Triple cinerariwm. The fields to the left and to the 
right are empty, in the middle field the inscription :— 


VIGELLIAE 
ae 
ERATONIS 


Ornaments of no importance. 
52. Round cinerarium. See Addenda, p. xxiv. 
53. Round pedestal. H.1:02. Diameter 0°75. 


BRONZES. 


59. Venus, with diadem. Same type as Stanmore, no. 1. 
Arch. Zeitung, 1870, pl. 38. 
60. Fury. Undoubtedly modern. 


MOSAICS. 


64. Young Pan, sitting. The wine-skin lies on the ground, 
Pan holds its mouth in his right hand. The large cup is 
yellow. Two masks on the ground, the one of a bearded man 
with ruffled hair, the other of a bald-headed Seilenos; a third 
grey-bearded mask lies on the krater. Between this and Pan, 
in the middle of the picture, an altar with fruits lying on it. 
L. 0°55. H. 0°55. 

65. Aphrodite. L. 0535. H. 0°535. 


PAINTED VASE. 


66. Krater of Python. See Addenda p. xxiv., and Engelmann 
Annali dell’ Inst. 1872, p. 7. In the Docwmenti inediti per 
servire alla storia dei Musei d'Italia, iv. p. 124 &c., is reproduced 
a catalogue, made in 1796, of the new museum of the manu- 
factory of porcelain at Naples; among the vases dug up by 
order of the royal government at S. Agata de’ Goti and deposited 
in that museum are, besides others, the famous vase of Kadmos 
slaying the dragon, by Assteas (No. 53), and our vase (p. 133 
No. 119), with the additional remark ‘é stato ripulito, e ritoccato, 
As far as [ could observe, this remark may refer to the upper 
parts of the two rain-pouring Nymphs; the legs, the head, and 
perhaps some further details of Antenor; some parts of the 
head of Aos. Generally the colours are less glaring than they 
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appear in the engraving. The sceptre of Zeus, with its curious 
prominences, is painted white at both extremities, as far as 
they stand out from the body. The back is of very superficial 
execution. H. 0:57. Diam. 0°53.—Sant’ Agata de’ Goti, though 
situated in Campania, is known for the later style of its vases 
very similar to those of Lucanian origin. Of Python this is the 
only known specimen; of the five vases of Assteas three were 
found at Paestum, the above-named at S. Agata (not at Bari in 
Apulia), the fifth which was originally in the possession of the 
Bishop of Nola, may also have come from the neighbouring 
place of S. Agata. Comp. Klein, Griech, Vasen mit Meister- 
signaturen, p. 84. 


INCE BLUNDELL HALL. 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 333-415.) 


In the Athenaewm of 1883, Nos. 2917—2919, pp. 375, 408, 
439, an account is given of the ancient marbles of that large 
collection, the author of which offers suggestive remarks and 
criticisms on a great number of the most conspicuous specimens, 
of most of which he quotes the numbers of my catalogue.’ It 
would be impossible to give here an extract of all what is new 
in those observations; the only specimen of some interest over- 
looked by me seems to be ‘a Greek male left thigh, possessing 
exquisitely carved work about the knee, which has, with the 
finest style, the pulpiness and energy of life’ (p. 376; in the 
Pantheon). 








YIM 


1 The same critic, in a very kind 
review of my book, in the Athenaeum, 
1883, No. 2895, p. 512, objects tomy hav- 
ing ‘overlooked Foucquet’ in my Intro- 
duction. I am notaware of any ancient 
sculpture of Foucquet’s collection hav- 
ing come into English hands. I had 
therefore no reason to speak about that 
collection in an account which deals 
with ‘the influx of ancient sculptures 


into Great Britain’ only, not with ‘the 
development of the taste for antiaue 
sculptures on this side of the Alps.’ 
The further reproach that ‘due honour 
is not given to Haydon,’ will easily be 
refuted by a reference to pp. 140, 145, 
148, to which I may add what I have 
stated in an article quoted p. 138, note 
354, 
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LONDON. 
H. ATKINSON, Esa. 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 431.) 


‘ Owing to the goodness of Richard Fisher, Esq., I have had 
access to the Athenian marbles mentioned in my Catalogue. 
According to a notice by Mr. Fisher they were collected 
by WILLIAM ATKINSON, an architect of reputation and an 
intimate friend of the Athenian Lord Elgin, part of whose 
marbles were first deposited in the grounds of Mr. Atkinson’s 
house at St. John’s Wood. It may have been on this occasion 
that Lord Elgin presented his friend with some of his acqui- 
sitions. On that gentleman’s death, his son, HENRY ATKINSON, 
took the marbles in question to 61, Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, where they were sold by auction in March last, 
Mr. Atkinson having died intestate. Of the ten pieces which 
the collection is said to contain, I have been shown the following 
seven by the housekeeper, who knew of no more specimens. 
Although there are no fragments from the Parthenon among 
these relics, still their Athenian origin secures them a certain 
interest. 

1. Attic sepulchral stele, of simple shape. The top, of semi- 
circular form, is quite plain. A simple moulding separates it 
from the main field, on which is represented a girl, standing to 
the right, the hair encircled by a ribbon, draped in chiton and 
cloak, and holding on the left hand a little bird which she 
caresses with her right hand. Pretty low relief; from the end 
of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century. The slab is 
broken below. H. 0°39 (slab 0°25, top 0°14). L.0°20. Purchased 
at the sale by Mr. Woolner, the sculptor. 

2. Upper part of an Attic sepulchral stele, including the top 
decorated with a fine anthemion in relief and ending in three 
rounded akroteria, a simple cornice, and the uppermost plain 
part of the slab itself. H. 0-48. L. 035. Now in Brit. 
Mus. 

3. Attic sepulchral lekythos of Hippokrates and Eukolinée, 
Half the neck and foot wanting. Hippokrates, an elderly, 
bearded man, with portrait-like countenance, is sitting to the 
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left, turned to the right, back, left arm and legs enveloped in 
his cloak, raising his left arm as though he were holding a 
sceptre, and holding hands with an unveiled female (Eukoliné) 
draped in chiton and cloak, who stands opposite him in a quiet 
pose. Above the heads the inscriptions :— 


EYK OAINHEYPOAEMO 
IPPOKPATHE eg. . TAAYRAE 
AYKEO 


head 


The word I'Aav«is, incised less deeply, is evidently an addition, 
though not much later than the rest. The © instead of OY 
indicates the first quarter of the fourth century. Relief low, 
not very careful and rather defaced. H. 0°52. Diam. about 
0°30. Purchased at the sale by Mr. Trist. 

4, Upper part of a large Attic sepulchral wali including 
part of the high and slender neck, and of the large handle 
decorated with beautiful flowers and scrollwork in low relief 
H. 0°28. W. 0°28. 

5. Fragment of an Attic relief, of a very singular kind. The 
lower right corner only preserved. Remains of a draped figure 
in very high relief, with the right arm lying in the lap, sitting 
on a simple stool with tapering legs and cross beams between 
them ; under the stool in lower relief a lying bull, very pretty. 
The stool rests on a kind of square pedestal, the right extremity 
of which only is remaining. On this are represented in very low 
relief three figures, all turned to the left, and all bent a little 
forward ; to the left slight traces of a fourth figure. The three 
remaining figures are a naked youth, bearing a box on his left 
hand, and stretching out his right hand which seems to hold a 
cup ; behind him a bearded man, enveloped in his cloak, and sup- 
porting on a staff his body which is much bent forward ; finally 
a bearded man, draped in his cloak, with lowered right arm. 
I am not aware of any similar kind of sculpture. If the 
fragment be part of a sepulchral relief, I should be at a loss 
to mention an analogous specimen. Can it be part of a copy 
of a seated statue of some divinity, including its pedestal 
decorated with reliefs? H. 0°32. L. 018. 

6. Front of a small Corinthian capital of pilaster. At the 
lower edge part of an ovolo, which gives the whole sculpture the 
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character of a composita-capital. H. 0°29. L. 0:25. Now in 
Brit. Mus, 

7. Base of a column. Round the whole the omeipa Arti- 
xoupyys, the tori decorated with ornamental patterns; at the 
top another trochilus of smaller size, an astragalus, and a small 
torus. The plinth at the foot was only meant to be inserted 
somewhere, as is shown by its roughly worked surface. H. 0°21. 
Diam. about 0°55. Now in Brit. Mus. 

The British Museum acquired, besides the three marbles 
already mentioned, architectural fragments. 


STOURHEAD HovsE (Wiltshire). 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 661.) 


According to the newspapers, the picture gallery and the 
library of Sir Henry Hoare have been sold by auction, in June 
and August, 1883. What may have become of the statue, or 
statues, mentioned in my book ? 


SUNDORNE CasTLE (Shropshire). 


This place, the possession of the Rev. J. DRYDEN PicoTT 
CorBETT, is situated not far from Shrewsbury. Professor Colvin 
has directed my attention to a passage in Murray’s Handbook 
Jor Shropshire, Cheshire and Lancashire, 1870, p. 60: ‘In the 
drawing room is a statue of Venus, brought from Rome, for 
which Nollekens is said to have offered a thousand pounds.’ 


West Park (Hants). 


I owe to a kind communication of F. Haverfield, Esq., of 
New College, Oxford, the notice of a marble bust preserved at 
West Park, a country house near Fordingbridge, not far from 
Salisbury, in the possession of Eyre Coote, Esq. Two 
photographs, unfortunately executed on a very small scale, 
serve to illustrate Mr. Haverfield’s description. The bust is 
covered by a plain breastplate, the midst of which is occupied 
by a Medusa’s head. The neck is rather long. The youthful 
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head bears a small lion’s skin cap instead of a helmet. Mr. 
Haverfield had already alluded to the bust in the Journal of 
Philology, xii. p. 296, as being ‘perhaps the head of a Roman 
emperor. Now he is rather inclined to take it for a female 
head, and, instancing the famous statue of the lion-helmeted 
Athené in the Villa Albani, he supposes it to represent the same 
goddess in similar attire. However, the shape and the material 
of the breastplate, which is evidently meant to be of metal, as 
well as the leathern stripes covering the shoulders, would be 
scarcely consistent with a representation of Athené; at least I 
know no example of the kind. It would rather lead us to think, 
in accordance with Mr. Haverfield’s former impression, that 
the bust represents a youthful warrior; although I am obliged 
to confess that neither the lion’s skin admits of an easy ex- 
planation, nor seems the countenance to bear a resemblance to 
any one of the Roman emperors who might have been re- 
presented under the shape of a young Hercules, Perhaps a 
closer examination of the original would lead to a more 
satisfactory explanation. The nose and the neck are slightly 
touched up. The bust is supposed to have been brought from 
Alexandria, together with a Latin inscription (Jowrn. of Philol. 
1. cit. Hphem. Epigr. v. p. 3 no. 10, p. 259), at the beginning of 
this century by Major-General Sir Eyre Coote, K.C.B. 

Mr. Haverfield further observes that in the second edition of 
Thomas Walsh’s Journal of the late Campaign in Egypt (the 
first edition appeared in 1803) there is an appendix containing a 
list of ancient remains brought home by the English troops in 
1801-2, and among them ‘two statues supposed to be of Severus 
and Marcus Aurelius, in white marble. Neither of these statues 
is at present in West Park. 





At the end of this article which deals with ancient monu- 
ments hitherto hidden or not sufficiently known, I beg leave to 
draw once more (comp. Anc. Marbles, p. 161, note 432) the 
attention of the readers of this Journal to one of the most 
curious antique marbles which were ever brought to England, 
long since utterly lost sight of : 
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THE CORINTHIAN PUTEAL. 


The history of this sculpture is strange enough. About the 
beginning of this century it was in the possession of a certain 
Notara at Corinth, a descendant of a noble and ancient Greek 
family. He had got the marble, being ‘a cylindrical piece of 
marble, pierced in the centre, a foot and a half in height, and 
sculptured with ten human figures in very low relief, from a 
Turk in whose house it had served as the mouth of a well. 
‘From the friction occasioned by those who drew water from 
it, the figures were much injured, and most of the heads 
destroyed.’ Notard placed the marble in his garden and 
adapted it to the same use, but ‘the completeness of the stone 
at the bottom, and the incompleteness at the top, induced Mr. 
Notara to place the former side upwards, and thus to reverse 
the figures. As the European travellers at that epoch used 
to stay in Notard’s house, the pwteal could not but awake 
their lively interest. Among those visitors to Corinth were 
Edward Dodwell, in December 1805, and Martin Leake, a few 
months later, in April 1806 (Dodwell Classical Tour, 11. p. 200- 
202. Leake, Zravels in the Morea, Ul. p. 264-268). Notwith- 
standing the reversed position of the marble, Dodwell had a 
drawing of it made by his Italian companion Pomardi, which 
he published first in his Alewni bassirilievi della Grecia (Rome 
1812), and afterwards in his Classical Tour; and Leake 
was among the first who suggested the right explanation 
(marriage of Herakles and Hebe). A cast also was made and 
brought to Athens. There Baron Stackelberg, in 1811, made a 
new drawing of it, which was reproduced in Gerhard’s Antike 
Bildwerke, pl. 14-16 (comp. Gerhard’s Hyperbor.-rém. Studien, i. 
p. 303). Both drawings have often been repeated. The interest 
shown by the foreign dilettanti had meanwhile induced the 
owner to transfer the original to Zante, a favourite place for art- 
dealing at that epoch, and there, I suppose, it was bought by 
Frederick North, afterwards Lord Guilford, in whose possession 
it was already in 1819, when Dodwell published his Journal. 
The further fate of the marble can be traced mainly on the 
basis of authentic information gathered with great care, and 
kindly communicated to me by Professor Newton. The sculp- 
ture was brought to London end there placed in the garden of 
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Lord Guilford’s house, 24, St. James’s Place, in which the owner 
never lived but which was only used as a ‘storehouse for 
books and odd things.’ After Lord Guilford’s death, in 1827, 
the puteal was sold with the house to Mr. Thomas Went- 
worth Beaumont who, according to the recollection of Baroness 
North, a niece of Lord Guilford, declined to part with the 
marble when either a member of the North family or some 
lover of art wished to buy it. When I visited London for the 
first time, in 1861, and together with my friend the late 
Professor Friederichs made several attempts to rediscover the 
lost marble, which meanwhile had found its fixed place in all the 
treatises on the history of Greek art, nobody could tell us where 
to go in search of it. Nevertheless, it seems certain that at 
that time it was still in its old place, and that it disappeared 
only a few years later when, after the death of Mr. Beaumont, 
the widow sold the house, with the puteal, to the present owner, 
Mr. Jardine, who pulled the house down and rebuilt it. From 
that time every trace of the marble is lost, and only some poor 
blackened fragments of a cast bequeathed to the British Museum 
by the late Earl of Aberdeen remain to give an exact idea of 
the style of the relief. 

The Editors of this Journal have thought it advisable to have 
a woodcut made from Gerhard’s plates, with indications to show 
of what parts casts now exist, those not remaining being drawn 
in dotted lines; also to have those parts of these fragments 
which could be recomposed so as to form complete figures, 
reproduced on Plates LVI., LVII. They represent Peitho 
and Hermes, Herakles and Alkmene, according to the com- 
mon interpretation. The photographs, notwithstanding the 
fragmentary character of the figures, will serve to show 
that, on the whole, Pomardi’s drawings are materially more 
trustworthy than those by Stackelberg, but that neither of them 
is satisfactory as to style. In the figure of Hermes, for instance 
(which is evidently bearded, not beardless as in Stackelberg’s 
drawing), the contrast between the somewhat slight body, with 
the characteristic flatness of the abdomen, and the very robust 
thighs is not well rendered in the engravings. The graceful 
figure of Peitho is treated on the cast in a much simpler way ; 
the body is broader and less rounded in its outlines as well as in 
its modelling ; that part of the drapery which falls down from 
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the left arm, shows a more severe and rectilinear arrangement 
and a flatter treatment ; in that part which is grasped with the 
right hand, the lines of the fold are much harder, the individual 
folds are far more separated by flat valleys as it were, and they 
are detached from the leg much nearer to its back outline so as 
to leave this more distinctly visible ; such a separation between 
body and drapery being a general feature of archaic sculpture. 
The character of real archaism is still more traceable in the 
figure of Alkmene, the hard archaic treatment of whose drapery 
is scarcely to be recognised in the engravings. It strongly 
recalls some figures of the Thasian relief of Apollo Nymphegetes 
in the Louvre, the style of which can now be better studied 
since, on the request of Prof. Colvin, casts have been made. An 
entirely new feature of the relief is the gentle bending of 
Alkmene’s head, instead of the stiff upright position assigned to 
it in the former drawings. On the whole, the photographs 
strongly corroborate the views of those scholars who would like 
to ascribe the marble not to some later period of imitated 
archaism, but to an earlier epoch in which true archaic feeling 
began to be blended partly with a certain dawn of freedom (so 
especially in the figure of Peitho), partly with a slight exagge- 
ration of traditional habits (so in the figure of Hermes). This 
conviction cannot but strengthen our wish that the lost original 
itself might be rediscovered and allow a fuller and final 
examination. 

The question is, Where can this original lie hid? If, as 
one might suppose, the original was removed with the rest 
of the demolished house by the contractors who undertook 
to rebuild it, who knows in what marble mason’s yard, or 
in what cellar the puteal may now be cast away? It is well 
known that the Strangford marbles, now in the British 
Museum, were discovered by Prof. Newton in a cellar; and 
so was Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s statue of Hercules which 
has since entered Mr. Cook’s collection, at Richmond. On 
the other hand, another capital piece of Lord Guilford’s 
collection, a very fine Attic sepulchral relief, has reappeared in 
the northernmost part of England, in Lord Lonsdale’s collection 
at Lowther Castle (Anc. Marbles, p. 492, no. 37), but nobody can 
tell in what way it came there; the late Lord Lonsdale formed 
his collection mainly by individual acquisitions at sales and 
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on similar occasions. These examples may shew that it is no 
ways a hopeless endeavour to track such lost treasures, and that 
sometimes a happy chance may help those to discover them who 
remember in time what has been lost and what is to be 
recovered. In the present case, the subjoined sketch will serve 
to help the memory. It is well worth the common efforts of all 
the English, and especially the London readers of this Journal, 
to search after such a capital monument as the Corinthian putea. 
Who will succeed in finding it out? ‘O pavutas yépas é£e?. 


Ap. MICHAELIS, 


STRASSBURG. 


.S.—-VOL. VI. 
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NUMISMATIC COMMENTARY ON PAUSANIAS. 


: 
Book I. 39-44.—MEGARICA, 


Book II.—CorINTHIACA. 


THE following paper is the first of a series of two or three which 
will bring into contact the extant coins of Greece and the text 
of Pausanias, thus furnishing to many passages of the traveller's 
writings a running numismatic commentary. 

The main object we have set before us is to collect and set 
forth the numismatic reproductions of works of art mentioned 
by Pausanias; but we have not excluded any numismatic types 
which at all illustrate the cults and the legends mentioned by 
him as. existing in the various cities of Peloponnesus. 

The importance of the work cannot be doubted when we con- 
sider that in the case of many of the statues mentioned by 
Pausanias the only copies known are those upon coins ; we may 
therefore hope to reconstruct from numismatic evidence, at least 
the general schemes of many great works of art wholly lost, and 
thus furnish very important material for recovering the history 
of Greek art; especially the history of the succession of types 
of the chief deities of Greece, which is a subject of great and 
increasing interest to archaeologists. 

Generally speaking, the coins on which we can place the most 
reliance as sources of information as to the monuments are those 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. These coins are also the best 
in point of execution; and we may add that they are contem- 
porary with the travels of Pausanias. 
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To discern whether the types of Greek coins of the Imperial 
class, with which chiefly we shall have to do, are merely con- 
ventional representations of deities, or whether on the other 
hand they are copies of statues, is not an easy task. But a few 
rules may be laid down which may be safely used in judging 
of this matter. 

There is reason to suppose that the figure of a deity 
on a coin is a copy of a cultus-statue in the following 
cases :— 

(1) When it is represented within a temple or shrine. This 
is the surest of all indications of an intention to copy; and few 
or no instances will be found in which on coins a merely 
conventional figure of a deity is placed in a temple. Of course 
we cannot trust the small and careless representations on coins 
for accuracy in such details as the number of pillars in a temple, 
or the design of the pediment; and even in representing the 
cultus-statue, a die-sinker might take strange liberties. But 

it seems that in every case he meant to copy so far as his 
ability and memory served. 

(2) When the figure stands on a pedestal, the intention 
| is obviously to represent a statue. By parity of reasoning, 
when the figure on the coins leans on a pillar, or otherwise 
is of a design fitted for the round but not for reliefs, it is 
probably inspired by a statue. 
| (3) The presence of an altar ona coin is also an indication, 

although a less trustworthy indication, of the intention to 
: & portray a cultus-statue. 

(4) So is also any indication of locality, such as a river-god 
or acropolis-rock. But of course such proofs as these must not 
be seriously relied on. 

(5) When an identical type recurs unchanged on the coins 
of a series of emperors stretching over a long period, then 
there arises a presumption that such uniformity is caused by 
the existence of a sculptural original, constantly under the 
eyes of successive die-sinkers. They may in some cases 
have copied the coins one of another, but this is less likely. 

(6) Sometimes the language used by Pausanias enables us 
to determine the connexion of a statue and a cojn-type. For 
instance, he may describe the statue in detail and the description 
. may apply to the coin-type; or he may state the age and the 
E2 
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author of the statue, and these may completely suit the figure 
of the coin. 

(7) In some cases, especially where archaic types are con- 
cerned, the figure on the coin may bear sufficient internal 
evidence of being copied from a statue, and we may in some 
cases be able to identify that statue from information other- 
wise gained. 

The only previous writer who must be acknowledged as our 
predecessor is Panofka, who published in 1853-5, Archeological 
Commentaries on certain portions of Pausanias, more especially 
II. 24, which describes the citadel of Argos. Of course the 
material at our disposal is far more abundant than that which 
he could command. 

A word must be said as to the share taken in this paper by 
the two compilers. They began the task independently; for 
the present article it was found advisable to use the numis- 
matic lists of the Swiss colleague, which were more complete, 
as a basis: he has also furnished the casts used for illus- 
tration in the case of all coins not in England or Paris. The 
English colleague has added some material and put the article 
into final form, and is responsible for the comments added after 
the lists of coins,? 

The text used is that of Schubring (Teubner 1881). 


F, Imnoor-BLuMER. 
Percy GARDNER. 


1 Abbreviations. 


AL 1. &., Bi 1. &c., andsoon to R. and F. Messrs. Rollin et Feuardent. 
M are references to the accompanying P.O. Count Prokesch-Osten. 


plates. Mus. Nap. Museum of Naples. 
Mion. Mionnet. Arig. Arigoni Catalogue. 
M. 8. Mionnet, Supplement. St. Flor. Museum des Stiftes St. 
B. M, British Museum. Florian. 
Arch, Z. Archdologische Zeitung. Mil, Ree. Millingen Reeucil de Mon- 
Imh. Imhoof-Blumer’s Collection, naies, &e. 
ZE copper. . Mil. A. G. C. Millingen, Ancient Greek 
silver. Coins. 
Obv. Obverse. Overbeck K. M. Kunstmythologie. 
Rev. Reverse. Berl. Bl. Berliner Bliitter fiir Miinz- 
Sup. Supplement. Siegel-u. Wappenkunde. 
Sancl, Museo Sanclementi. Ann.’d. Inst. Annali dell’ Inst. arch. 


Auton. Autonomous. di Roma. 
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MEGARA. 
1.—Paus. 1. 40,2. Tis dé xpyvns od méppw radtys dpyaiov 
éoti iepov.... Kal ayahud Te Keitar yadKobv ’Apré- 


pudos érixAnow Swreipas .... Tv 5é Apteuw avThv 
Xtpoyyurlwv éroince. Cf. 44, 2, statue of Artemis in 
temple of Apollo. 

ARTEMIS running to the right in short chiton; holds torch 
in each hand. 

Z Auton. Obv. Apollo-head. Neumann t., pl. vit. 4. Mion. 11. 141, 319, 

Auton. Obv. Head of Eucleides. B.M. Mion, 1. 141, 318. (AL). 

Ant. Pius. Leake, p. 74. M. Aurel. M.S. 11. 588, 377. 

Commodus and Sept. Severus. B.M. 

This type of Artemis recurs on coins of Pagae in exactly 
similar form. It is, as we shall show in treating of that 
city (tnfra) undoubtedly a copy of the work of Strongylion. 

The head of Eucleides of Megara is very peculiar. The 
philosopher, though bearded, wears the veil and the earring of 
a woman. It has been suggested by Visconti that this. is 
obviously in allusion to the tale told about Eucleides, that he 
came disguised as a woman, and veiled, from Megara, to attend 
the lectures of Plato, at a time when access to Athens was 
forbidden to the Megarians under pain of death. Sce Aulus 
Gellius, Noct, Att, vi. 10. 

2.—Paus. 1. 41, 3. Ov moppw Sé rod” TrXov pviyjparos.... 
vaos .... AmroAAwvds €ote Kai Apréudos: .... “AdX«a- 
Oovy tov IléXomos .... Td iepdv mowfoar Todt ‘Aypo- 
tépav "Apteuiv kal ’Améd\Nwva ’Aypaicy émovopacavra. 

Artemis Agrotera in long chiton running to the right, holds 
bow in left hand, and with right draws an arrow from 
her quiver. 

& Caracalla. B.M. (A u.) Revue Belge, 1860, pl. u. 6. 

Sept. Severus. B.M. 


See also Apollo. 

3.—Paus. 1. 40, 4. "Es 7d tod Avds téwevos eoerPodar nadov- 
uevov ‘Oduprriciov vads éott Béas abios .... TH SE 
dydhpate Tov Atos rpdowror édépavtos Kal ypuaod, Ta 
5 Aowra mnrovd Té €oTt Kal yiou" Toujoat Sé avdTO 
Ocdxoopov Aéyouow éemiywpiov, cuvepydcacbar Sé ot 
Deidiav. 

ZxUvS seated on throne, holds Victory. 


# Ant. Pius. Arch. Z. 1843, p. 148, 16. 
M. Aurel. B. M. (A ut.) M.S. 111. 588, 375. 
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Zeus seated, holds eagle. 
Sept. Sev. 

The figure on the coins is the usual conventional representa- 
tion of a seated Zeus by Pheidias, such as that found on the 
coins of Elis, of Alexander the Great, &c. It is curious that the 
Zeus on the coins bears sometimes a Victory and sometimes an 
eagle. The statues doubtless held a Victory, and it was the 
natural instinct of Greek art in the good period, in engraving 
so small a thing as a coin die, to substitute for the Victory a 
simpler device of the same meaning, such as an eagle, the bird 
of victory. Accordingly on Alexander’s own coins, the Olympian 
Zeus invariably carries an eagle; on the coins of his successors, 
a figure of Victory is sometimes substituted. 

4.—Cf. Paus. 1. 43,6. Kal év 76 vad to TAHTov Movaas 
Kal yarxodv Ala érroince Avounros. Cf. 40, 6, Aros 
Koviov vads ob« Exwy dpodov. 

Zeus striding to the right, naked, holds thunderbolt and eagle. 

; In some cases he seems to stand on a basis, and so to 

represent a statue. 


#E Caracalla. M.S. m1. 590, 384. 
L. Verus. Imh. (A Iv.) 


5.—Paus. 1. 40,6. "Es tv axporodw averOodcot ... . Eote 
péev Avovvcov vaos Nux«teriov. Cf. 43, 5, wxodounce 
5) Kai 7d Atovdcw 7d iepov Tlodvedos, nat Eoavov 
avéOnkev atroxexpuppévov ed’ judy TANV TOD TpoTwToOV. 
-... TovTov péev 8 Ilatp@ov Karodciv' Erepov bé 
Avovucov AactrArov érrovopatovres K.T.r. 

Dionysus standing, clad in short chiton, holds in right hand 
kantharos, left rests on thyrsos. 

i Sept. Sev. Imh. Mion. 11. 142, 331 (A v.) 

6.—Paus. 1. 40, 6. Tod dé “Aoxrnmiod 76 adyadpa Bptakis 
Kal avto Kal thy “Tyievav érroinzev. 

ASKLEPIOS and HyYGIEIA, side by side, in usual attitudes, 

# Sept. Sev. B.M. (A v1.) 

Asklepios: standing. 


4 Commodus, Imh. (A vit.) 
Caracalla. 


Hygieia standing, feeds serpent. 


Zi M. Aurel. - 
Caracalla M. S. 111. 590, 386. Leake, Sup. 134. 


These figures are of quite conventional type; and as they do 
not appear in a temple there is no strong reason to suppose that 
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they repeat the statues of Bryaxis. But at the same time 
there 18 nothing at all improbable in such a view. Mr. Wroth, 
who has made a most careful study of the artistic representa- 
tions of Asklepios and Hygieia, states his opinion (Journ. Hell. 
Stud. v. p. 90) that the customary late schemes of the pair 
came into existence about the time of Scopas, and were possibly 
due to that artist. But the only figure of Asklepios by Scopas, 
of the details of which we know anything, was beardless (Over- 
beck, G. P. 11. 11): so that perhaps the claims of Bryaxis to the 
origination of the usual type are preferable to his, in the 
existing state of knowledge. 

7.—Paus. 1. 44, 2. "Eore 5é év Td yupvaciv TO apyai@ TAncov 

mvUA@V Karovpévov Nupdadwv ALGos Tapeyouevos Tu- 
pauidos oxjua od peyddns* TodTov 'AToANwVA dvOud- 
fovar Kapivor. 

OBELISK between two dolphins. 

A aut. B. M. (A vii.) Obv. MEP Prow. 

For the Greek custom of representing deities in columnar 
form, Daremberg and Saglio s.v. Bactylia, Gardner, Types, &c., 
p. 77, &c. Apollo is thus represented on coins of Ambracia, 
and commonly in front of Greek houses, as Apollo ’Ayusevs. 

8.—Paus. 1. 42, 5. Tod && ’Amodr@vos mAMWOov péev Fv 

6 apxaios vacs' vatepov b& Bacirers @xoddunoev 
Adpiavos AiOov evKod" 6 peév 5% T1vOcos KaXovpevos Kal 
6 Aexatnpopos tots Aiyumrios wddiota éoixact Eoavots, 
dv 8 ‘Apynyérny érovoudfovaw Aiyiytixois Epyors 
€otlv duotos. Cf. 44, 2. "AmoddAXwVos lepov éoriv év 
deEia Ilpoorarnpiov....’Amdrdwy b€ €v adt@ xeirat 
Oéas détos nal ”Aotemis kai Anto, kai adddXra aydApata 
éott IlpakitéXovs troincavtos, Ant@ Kai oi maides. 
42,2. Tére dé aité revyifovts, ds pac of Meyapeis, 
ouvepyatetai te ’AmédAXwY Kal THY KiOdpav KaTéOnKev 
él tov AlBov' jv S& tT¥yn Badav Tis Wdidi, Kata 
TavTa ovTOS Te HyNTE Kal KLOdpa Kpovabeica. 

Cf. also Apollo Agraeus, above. 

Head of APoLLo. ev. Lyre, tripod, dolphin or quiver. 

A # Auton. B. M. 


Apollo standing, holds plectron and lyre. 
Ant. Pius. Mion. 11. 142, 330 (holds branch instead of plectron). 
Carac. M.S. 111. 590, 385. 
Geta. B. M. Beside Apollo omphalos surmounted by eagles, or altar on 
which ravens. (A IX.) 7 
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APOLLO ARTEMIS and LETO.. 
Sept. Severus. Athens Mus. 3218. (A x.) 

We have here a most important type, which should be a copy 
more or less free of the statues of Praxiteles. It merits a 
detailed description. To the left is Leto clad in long chiton; 
in her raised right hand she holds a long sceptre, her left hand 
hangs by her side. In the midst stands Apollo in citharoedic 
dress, holding in his right hand a plectrum, and in his 
left a lyre. To the right stands Artemis clad in long chiton 
with diplois, holding in her left hand a plectrum, and with her 
right drawing an arrow from the quiver at her back. None of 
these schemes are in conflict with the style of Praxiteles. 

9.—Paus. 1. 42,4. @xodéunrar Sé ert tH xopuydy tis axpo- 
morews vaos AOnvas, ayarwa 5é €or éxiypucov trjV 
xelpav Kal axpwv Today’ Tadta Oé Kal TO TpdowTov 
éoTw édépavtos. Kal Erepov évtad0a ‘epdov ’AOnvas 
metrointat Karoupévns Nixns, kai dAXo Aiavtidos. 

ATHENE erect, spear in raised right hand, shield on left arm. 


ALL. Verus. Rev. Belge, 1860, Pl. 11. 5. 
S. Severus. R. and F. 
Geta. B.M. (A x1.) Imh. 


It would seem that this rather archaic and stiff type is most 

appropriate to Athene Aiantis. 
10.—Paus. 1. 40, 6. *Evtad0a cai tis Anuntpos To KaXovpevov 

Méyapov. Cf. 42, 6, gots S& Kal Anuntpos feporv 
Ocopoddpov. 

DEMETER standing veiled clad in chiton with diplois, holds in 
either hand a torch ; before her, large torch fixed in the 
ground. 


ZEM. Aurel. Imh. (A x11.) Verus Commodus. M. S, 11. 376-9. 
Sept. Severus. Geta. (A x1.) B. M. 


11.—Paus, 1. 43, 6. Idnolov &€ rod tis "Adpodirns vaod 
Tuxns éotiv iepov' IIpakirénxovs nal ai'tn téxvn. 
TYCHE wearing mural crown, holds patera and cornucopiae. 


 Commodus. M. S. 111. 589, 380. 
Sept. Severus. .B. M. Altar before her. 
Domna. Mion. 11. 143, 332. 
Geta. B.M. (A xiv.) Tyche facing, altar beside her. 


The mural crown, which is clear on some specimens, may be 
‘a mere later addition, but it is by no means unlikely that the 
scheme of the coin, though quite ordinary, may be copied from 
the statue of Praxiteles. It is said that Bupalus is the earliest 
sculptor who made a statue of Tyche; but Praxiteles and 
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Damophon of Messene set the fashion, so greatly followed in 
later times, of setting up cultus-statues of the goddess. In 
all probability the normal type, as represented on our coin, 
was the invention of one of them. The altar beside Tyche on 
the coin is an indication of locality which tells in favour of the 
view that we have to do with a copy of a statue. 
12.—OTHER TYPES at Megara: 

Herakles resting. 

Ai Carac. P. O. Abh. 1845, pl. 11. 32. 

Sept. Sever. Sancl. 11. xxv. 221. 

Nemesis (?), right hand on her mouth, leaning on pillar 
(possibly Paregoros, statue by Praxiteles. Paus. I. 43, 6). 
# Geta. M.S. u1. 590, 389. 
Terminal figure, with long hair, eradaners: pillars of a temple; 
before it, a railing. 
# Geta. Imh. (A Xv.) 
13.—Paus. I. 40, 3. Statues of twelve gods. 
, 3. Temple of Isis. 
42,7. Heroon of Ino. 

5. Satyr of Praxiteles. 

, 6. Temple and statue of Aphrodite Praxis; 
in it, Peitho and _ Paregoros by 
Praxiteles; Eros, Himeros, end Pothos, 
by Scopas. 


PAGAE, 
1.—Paus. 1. 44, 4. "Ev 8 rats Ilayais Oéas tenelrero afvov 
"Apréucdos Ywrelpas érikrnow yadxody ayadpa, pe- 
yébes TH Tapa Meyapedow icov cai ayia ovdev 
Siahopas Exon. 
ARTEMIS running, clad in short chiton, holds torch in each 


hand. 


ZL M. Aurel. Sanclementi 11. xxu1. 175. 
Commod. Mion. 11. 143, 335. M.S. 111. 592, 396. 


Similar figure on basis, altar before her. 


JEM. Aurel. Arig. 1. 81, 67. 
Commod. Mus. Font. 1. pl. v. 8. Imh. (AI) 
S. Severus. M. S. 111. 593, 400 (Vienna). Leake, Suppl. 137. 


Similar figure in temple: tree on either side. 
JECommod. M: S. 11. 592, 397. Munich. (AU) 

This figure of Artemis was (cf. Paus. 1 40, 2) a replica of 
that made by Strongylion, the contemporary of Pheidias, for the 
people of Megara. The coins of Megara and Pagae present us 
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with figures of Artemis exactly alike. At Pagae this figure 
appears in a temple and ona basis. There can therefore be no 
doubt that it reproduces Strongylion’s statue. This has been 
already stated by Streber, and accepted in Miiller-Wieseler, 
Denkmaeler, 1.174 b. Pausanias gives (.c.) an account of the 
tale which led to the erection of the statue, in which Artemis 
seems to be embodied as the goddess of night, and is assimi- 
lated to the Thessalian Hecate, who also is represented on coins 
of Pherae of the fourth and third centuries as bearing two 
torches. 

2.—OTHER TYPES at Pagae. 

Dionysus seated, holds kanthargs and sceptre; panther before 
him. 

& Sept. Sev. Turin. Panther at his feet. (A UI.) 

Cybele seated, holds patera and sceptre ; lion beside her. 

i Sept. Sev. B.M. (A Iv.) 

Isis in temple. 

Bust of Tyche. 

Gate with three doors, and figures over them. 

#LS. Sev. Vienna. (A v.) Athens. (A VI.) 

Herakles on basis in building of two stories, surmounted by 
statues. 

4S. Sev. Vienna. (A VII.) 

AEGOSTHENA. 

1. Paus. 1, 44, 5. "Ev Adyoo@évois 5& Meddprodos tod 
"ApvOdoves éoruy lepov, kal avnp ov péyas érreipyaopévos 
€v OTHAY. 

Round BUILDING, whence rises a tree, entwined by a serpent. 

# Geta. Athens. Ann. dell’ Inst.'1866, 336. 

Child suckled by she-goat. (MELAMPUs ?) 

Z Sept. Sev. B.M. (A1) 

The tree entwined by a serpent is a regular symbol of the 


grave, and this is sufficient proof that the building represented 
on the coin of Geta must be a well-known tomb; but as to 
details we have no information. 

I am not aware that there is any record of the existence of a 
tradition that Melampus was suckled by a she-goat: but nothing 
is more likely. Such stories were told of highly-gifted men, and 
it is fairly certain that the type of the coin must refer to a 
noted native of Aegosthena, and so to Melampus, who was its 
only remarkable man. 
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2.—OTHER TYPES at Aegosthena. 


Artemis as huntress. 
= Sept. Sev. dun. d. Inst. 1866, 336. 


CoRINTH. 


In criticising the types which we meet on the coins of 
Corinth we must always bear in mind the words of Pausanias : 
(11. 2, 6.) Adyou 6¢ a&ia év TH moder Ta pév AELTrOpeva ETL 
TaV apyaiwy éotiv, Ta S€ TONAG altar eri THs anus 
€rroinOn THs baTepov. 

It will seem unlikely that a sack, like that of Corinth in B.c 
146, would spare any works of: art existing in the city. Yet it 
appears, alike from the general statement of Pausanias just 
quoted, and from the remarks which he makes as to various 
temples and statues, that there were in Roman Corinth a great 
number of works of early Greek art. Of these some may have 
been brought into Roman Corinth from neighbouring towns ; 
but others are in character so local that we can scarcely doubt 
that they belonged to the early city, whatever theory we may 
form as to the manner of their survival. 

The Roman colonists, entering on a wealth of Greek art and 
legend, adopted both with enthusiasm, and were very proud of 
both. There is no other Greek city whereof the coins give us so 
extensive information on the subject of temples and statues, 
legends and cults. The imperial series of Corinth furnishes a 
very full archeological commentary on the text of Pausanias: 
indeed the correspondences between the two are so many and so 
close, that it seems rather the rule than the exception for coin- 
types to be copies of works of art, more especially works of 
early Greek art. 

1.—Paus. 11.1, 3. Tpoiodo. 88 n witus aypt ye euod mepixer 
mapa Tov aiyiarov, cat Medsxéptrov Bowpos. Hv. és 
TovToy Tov TOTrOV éxKouicOnvat Tov Taida bro Serdivos 
Aéyovot..... éore O€ emt Tod IaOpuod rips apyiis. 

MELICERTES reclining on dolphin, under pine. Cf. Stephani, 
Compte Rendu, 1864, 209. 


#E Hadrian. B.M. Imh. 
M. Aurelius. Imh. (B1.) 
Commodus. B.M. In field, wreath. (B 11.) 
J. Domna. Imh. In field, two pines, wreath, and palm. (B m1.) 
J. Domna. M.S. Iv. 119, 816. Three trees, 
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Melicertes on dolphin on altar, under pine (Isthmus sometimes 
present g. v.). 
# M. Aurel. Mus. Benkowitz. B.M. Isthmus standing by, holds rudder. 
(B iv. 
M. Aurel. B. M. Athlete by, holds palm. (B v.) 


Domna. M.S. Iv. 119, 817. Table, Triton, &c. in field. 
M. Aurelius. Copenhagen. Poseidon standing by. (B VI.) 


Melicertes lying on dolphin under pine: the whole on table. 
# Ant. Pius, Mion. m. 181, 244. (B vit.) 
Melicertes lying on dolphin, draped. 


# Auton. Mus. Hunter. Imh. 
omer: Obv. Pegasus. ev. Melicertes on dolphin, head raised. Munich. 
(B VIII.) 
L. Verus. B. M., &e. 


td n a an . 2 , > / ’ / 
Paus. 11.1, 7. To vad 52 dvte péyeOos od pelfovr epertynKace 
/ a , a / 
Tpitwves yarxoi. Kal ayddpwatd éotw év TO TpoVvag, 
dv0puev Tocedavos, tpitov 8&’Audetpitns, kal Odracca, 
\ ef a \ \ yw 24? e a > , 
Kal attn yarkh. Ta O& évdov éf’ Huav avéOnkev 
“Hpwdns ’A@nvaios, trmous técoapas émuyptaous mV 
a e i c \ , ’ , ’ ie \ 
TOV OTAOV' OTAal 5é cdiciy eiow EdéhavTos, Kal 
Tpltwves Sv0 rapa rods immovs eicl ypucoi, Ta eT’ 
iEdy €héhavros Kal orto’ TO 5é adppate Apditpityn Kal 
a > / \ a > U > : a | 
locedav épeornxaci, kai Tais dp0ds éotw émt der- 
a e / > , \ \ A \ @ 
divos o Iladaluwv: édépavtos S& Kal ypuood Kai odToL 
WETTOUNVTAL. 
Palaemon standing on dolphin, draped. 


# M, Aurel. M. S. 1v. 98, 666. 
Ant. Pius. Mion. 11. 181, 245. Imh. (B Ix.) 
S. Severus. Mus. Arig. tv. pl. vit. 35. Isthmus seated by. Turin. (B x.) 


Paus. 1.2, 1. Tod wepiBorov Sé dori évtos IlaXaipovos év 
dpistepa vads, ayddpata Sé év ait@ Iloceddv kai 
Aevxobéa kai avros 6 Tladaivov. 

Round temple of Palaemon: within, sometimes Palaemon lying 
on dolphin. 

# M. Aurel. B.M. Ox approaching for sacrifice. (B x1.) 

L. Verus. B. M. Treesaround. Imh. (B xm) 
Geta. B.M. Ox approaching. 
Caracalla. M. S. 1v. 122, 837. Jn front priest and ox. B. M. (B x111.) 

Paus. 11. 3,4. Mera 5€ 70 dyadpa Tod “Eppod Tlocedav «al 
Aevxobéa Kai él Serdivos €or 6 Tadaipwv. 

Palaemon (or Melicertes 9. v.) lying on dolphin. 

Palaemon sitting on dolphin. 


#i Auton. M.S. rv. 50, 338. Imh. P. holds thyrsus, 
M. Aurel. B. M. 
L Verus. Mion. 11. 185, 280.*(B xv.) Florence. _(B xv.) 
S. Severus. M.S. rv. 115, 784. P. holds wreath, Isthmus seated near. 
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Commodus. Imh. Group on altar. (B xvi.) 
Carac. Parma. Dolphin bridled. (B xvii.) 

It is evident from Pausanias’ statements, confronted with the 
coins, that the one among the many stories as to the history of 
Ino and Melicertes or Palaemon which was accepted at Corinth 
was that which represented that Ino and Melicertes leaped into 
the sea at Megara, and Palaemon was borne by a dolphin to the 
part of the Isthmus where was the sanctuary of Poseidon; that 
he there died and was buried, and after death was worshipped 
as a hero, and honoured by funeral games. 

It is not easy to reconcile this tale, and the peculiar artistic 
representation of Melicertes as a young boy which prevailed at 
Corinth, with the view of those who suppose Melicertes to be a 
form of the Tyrian god Melkarth. But this matters little to 
the present purpose, for it is certain that the Corinthians knew 
nothing of the proposed identification. 

On coins there are three schemes of Palaemon and the 
dolphin: sometimes he is sitting on it, sometimes standing, 
sometimes lying; the standing figure certainly belongs to the 
group of gold and ivory set up by Herodes Atticus in the temple 
of Poseidon; the lying figure is connected with the pine-tree 
and the altar under it, as well as with the round temple of 
Palaemon ; the seated figure may perhaps be copied from the 
statue mentioned by Pausanias lower down (it. 3, 4). But of 
course such distinctions are too nice to be strongly insisted on. 

Figures of Ino and Melicertes, as of Poseidon and other types 
of Corinthian coins are to be found on the splendid cameo of 
Vienna (Overbeck, Kunstmyth. 11., Gemmentafel 11. 8), which 
presents us with an abridged picture of the region. 

2.—Paus. 11.1,9. “Avakerras Taryvns dyadpa nai Oardo- 
ons, Kal immos eikacuévos KyTEL TA peTa 70 oTépvor, 
"Iva te cai Bedrrepodovrns Kai 6 immos 6 Inyacos. 
(For Ino, cf. 1. 44, 7 and 8.) 
Ino with her veil: beside her, hippocamp. 
# Ant. Pius, Imh. Choiz, pl. 11. 50. Vienna. (B xvii.) 
L. Verus. Berlin. 
Ino holding Melicertes in her arms, ’ 
iM. Aurel. Imh. (B xix.) 
Domitian. Berlin. (B xx.) 
Domitian. M. 11. 177, 218. Isthmus seated on rock, g.v. B. M. (B xxi.) 
Sept. Severus. B. M. Isthmus seated on rock. Imh. (B xxI11.) 
Sept. Severus. M. 11. 187, 292. Ino on a rock; before her, dolphin. 
Vienna. (B xxii1.) 
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Caracalla. Imh. Monn. Gr. p. 160. 
Ant. Pius. Mus. Nap. 7441. Ino and Melicertes: Sea deity holding out 
his arms to receive the child. (B xxiv.) 


The presence of the hippocamp suggests that the type first 
described, which represents Ino without her child, may represent 
one of the anathemata of the temple of Poseidon, there set up 
in Roman times. 

The second type, which appears full-face, represents Ino as 
holding her child on her left arm, and grasping with her right 
hand the end of her veil. In the third type she is in rapid 
motion towards the sea, which is represented on one coin by a 
marine deity, on others by a dolphin. Sometimes, however, the 
locality is changed, and in the place of the sea appears a seated 
figure of Isthmus. As this figure of Ino persists unchanged 
from the time of Domitian to that of Septimius Severus, it 
would seem to be based on some work of art. 

3.—Cf. 2, 4. Kpdveiov. évtaida Bedrrcpopovtov ré éote 
Té“SVOS Kal, K.T.D. 

BELLEROPHON leading Pegasus: holds spear. 

Zi Sep. Sev. Imh. (€ xxv.) 

Bellerophon taming Pegasus : holds shield. 


i Nero. B.M. Imh. (C xxv.) 
Hadrian. Paris. (C XxXvil.) 
Caracalla. B. M. 


Bellerophon seizing Pegasus near spring Peirene. 

# Auton. B. M. (C€ xxviii.) 

Bellerophon watering Pegasus: near by, Acropolis. 

Sept. Severus. B. M. (C€ xxix.) 

Pegasus drinking. 

MR Aut. Imh. (C xxx.) 

4.—Cf. Paus. 11. 3,5. Kpivas... . Oéas 5¢ waruora akia 4 Tapa 
TO dya\pa TO Ths ’Apréusdos, kai 6 Bedrrepodovrns 
érrectt, Kai TO dap of bv’ OmAs trou pei rod Inydcov. 

Bellerophon slaying Chimaera; beside him seated Artemis 
who holds bow. 

# Caracalla. 4. Z. 1843, pl. ix. 13. B.M. (€ xxx.) 

Bellerophon slaying Chimaera,.on Corinthian column, 

Geta. Mion. 11. 189, 304. 

Bellerophon slaying Chimaera, mounted on Pegasus. 


RM Auton. B.M. (C xxxt.) 
i Hadrian. B. M. 
L. Verus. B. M., &c. 
[A list of Monuments on which the myth of Bellerophon is depicted, by Engel- 
mann, in Ann. d. Inst. 1874, p. 1, pls. A—F.] 
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The presence of Artemis, and the use in some cases of a 
column to support the group of Bellerophon and the Chimaera, 
alike indicate that it is copied from the sculptured group of 
the fountain. The water would flow from one of the forefeet of 
Pegasus. 

5.—Paus. u. 1, 6. Aéyouos 5é nal of KopivOio Tocedava 
eXOciv “HrAl@ epi tis ys és audio Byrnow. 

Coin with head of HELIOos on one side, Poseidon on the other. 

Aut. Roman period. B. M. Imh. 

Cf. Poseidon, below. 

6.—Paus. 11.1, 5 and 6. Kayne: 5¢ 6 tév KoptvOiov ic@pos 
TH pev és thv emt Keyypéacs, TH 5é és tiv émli Aexaip 
Oaraccav. 

IsTHMUS personified as a young male figure, standing, holding 
rudders. 


# Auton. Roman. B. M. (C( xxxtr.) Imh. (€ xxxiv.) 
Domitian B.M. (€ xxxv.) 
M. Aurel. = 2.7. NV. x: p: 75: 
Sept. Sev. St. Florian. (C xxxvi.) 
Isthmus seated, holds rudder. 
J Hadrian. Imh. Isthmus seated in temple, right hand rests on head, left on 
rudder. (@ XXXVII.) 
Sept. Severus. B.M. Similar, no temple. (C€ xxxviit.) 
Hadrian. Isthmus seated on rock, holds inverted rudder ; legend IstHMvs. 
W. Froehner. ((€ XxxIx.) 
8. Severus. Imh. Isthmus seated left, holds rudder and palm ; before him 
Ino and Melicertes, g v. 
Domitian. M. 11. 177, 218. Isthmus seated on rock, at his feet sea and 
dolphin ; opposite Ino with Melicertes in her arms. (Millin. G.J/. ex. 
400, B xx1.) 
See also above, (B Iv.) and (B x.) 


The coin which represents Isthmus as seated within a temple 
(C XXXVIL.) repeats a Corinthian cultus-statue. No doubt Isthmus 
was personified as a local hero; and tradition must, as the coins 
show, have connected him with the history of Ino and Melicertes, 
In his temple he was represented as a young and naked man, 
seated on a rock, resting his right hand on his head, and 
supporting himself on his rudder, in an attitude of complete 
repose. His face is turned backwards, implying probably that 
Isthmus faced both the eastern and the western sea. Compare 
a very similar figure of Haemus on the coins of Nicopolis. 

If the standing figure of the coins represents a work of art, 
it might well be a bronze statue erected in the neighbourhood 
of the Isthmian temple; such a statue is not mentioned by 
Pausanias. The two rudders in the hands clearly refer to 
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the two harbours which existed, one on each side of the 
isthmus. 
7.—The two harbours, LECHAEUM and CENCHREAE. 
(1) As nymphs turned opposite ways, each holding a rudder. 
i Hadrian. By M. Inscribed LECH, CENCH. (C x1.) 


(2) As reclining male figures. 
i Sept. Sev. Mill. Sylloge, pl. 11. 30. Acropolis; at the foot, on either 
side, male figure reclining, one holds rudder, one anchor. See below, 
(G CxxxIv.) 
8.—Paus. 11. 2,2. ‘O 8é’IoOpixds ayov, x.7.2. 
ATHLETES: Two naked wrestlers or boxers. 
# Aut. Roman. JImh. Wrestlers. (€ xt.) 
Aut. Roman. Imh. Boxers. (€ xti1.) 
Aut. Imh. Boxer striking one who has fallen, (€ Xtiii.) 
Runners. 


Auton. Rev. Num. 1851, p. 402. Armed runner. 
Auton. Imh. Unarmed runner, holds palm. (€ xiv.) 
Domitian. Imh. Unarmed runner, holds palm. (€ Xty.) 
Commod. M.S. tv. 111, 755. Armed runner. 


Other Athletes. 


# Auton. Imh. Athlete standing, holds palm. 
M. Aurel. B. M. Athlete standing, holds palm, beside Melicertes and 


pine. See above, (B v.) 
Conical building ; perhaps a spring-house ; possibly an obelisk 
within a stadium. 


# Domitian. Arig. 1. 67, 48. Berlin. (€ xtvi.) 
Hadrian. Revue Belge, 1860, pl. u. 7. Imh. (C xivii.) 


On the Berlin coin the representation varies. There is a 
door in the midst, flanked by standing figures, and surmounted 
by a horseman. 

BuiLpI1nG, from the midst of which rises a column surmounted 
by a naked male figure, holding sceptre: and over each 
side an equestrian statue. 


fi M. Aurel. M. 11. 184, 264. Leake, Bur. Gr. p. 41. 
L. Verus. W. Froehner. (€ X1viii.) 
S. Severus. Mion. tv. 117, 806 (where the equestrian statues are wrongly 
described as racing horses.) 
Caracalla. Mion. rv. 124, 849. 


This building may be meant for a stadium or a hippodrome ; 
the latter is not mentioned by Pausanias. 

ISTHMIA in wreath. 

Nero. Imh. Anton. Pius and L. Verus. B. M. &e. 

9.—Paus, 0.1,7. "EnrOovts dé és tod Ocod 70 iepov . ... . 

r , ’ A / > a , A . \ 
mitvov dévdpa éoti mepurevpéva émi oTolyou, Ta TOAAA 
és evO) adta@v avyKxovta. TO vaw é dvTt péyeOos ov 

, ’ , ee * a 
peifove epertynxact Tpitwves yarxoi. 
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Tetrastyle temple of PosEIDON surrounded by Tritons; tree 


beside it. 
ZL. Verus. M.S. Iv. 103, 701. 
Geta. Imh. Choiz, p). u. 51. (D xurx.) Vienna. (DL.) 
& Aut. &c. Tetrastyle temple. (See E xcv.) 


The details of architecture are among the matters as to 
which the representations of coins are least trustworthy. But 
in this particular case there is an obvious intention to represent 
the temple of Poseidon as faithfully as space would allow. The 
tree in front of the temple and the Tritons over the angles of 
the pediment are certainly taken from the Poseidium. We may 
therefore venture to accept the numismatic testimony that the 
little temple of Poseidon was not peripteral but either prostyle 
or amphiprostyle ; and we may even regard it as probable that 
the temple was tetrastyle. 
10.—Kai dydadwata éorw év TO Tpovaw Svo pév Tlocedavos, 

«Tr. Of. 2, 3,év Aeyatw ToceSavos fepov, cal dyakpa 
xarxodv. 2, 8, xpjvn xal II. én’ advti yadxods. 
Head of Poseidon, trident over shoulder. 


# Auton. B. M. Imh. 
Hadrian. Imh. (D LI.) 
M. Aurel. Imh. &c. Overbeck, X. J/., Munzt. v. 14. 


Poseidon, naked, seated on rock, holds trident. 
# Auton. Imh. B. M. (D LIL) 
Poseidon standiag, holds dolphin and trident, one foot on rock. 


# Domitian. B. M. Imh. (D 1111.) 
M. Aurel. Turin. Behind Poseidon, tree. 
Sept. Severus. Imh. Behind Poseidon, tree. 


Poseidon standing, left foot on dolphin, in right hand trident. 


Domitian. Berlin. 
ZDomna. Aplustre in place of trident. 


Poseidon seated, holds dolphin and trident. 


Z Trajan. B.M. (DLiv.) 
Hadrian. St. Flor. pl. 11. 16. 
Commodus. Imh. B. M. Pallas standing before him. (D tv.) 
Verus. Imh. Victorious athlete before him. (D Lv1.) 


Poseidon standing, holds patera and trident, before altar of 
Melicertes q. v. 

ZL M. Aurel. Copenhagen. Near by, tree. 

Poseidon standing in chariot drawn by two Tritons, 


£ Domitian. Overb. XK. M. ut. pl. vi. 21. Imh. (D tvm.) 
Nero. B.M. (Dtvui.) Octavia. B. M. 


Poseidon standing in chariot drawn by hippocamps. 
Nero. B.M. Domitian. Imh. (D trx.) 
These figures in chariots may be confronted with Pausanias’ 
description, 1. 1, 7 above quoted, of the group of Poseidon and 
H.8,—VOL. VI. F 
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Amphitrite in a chariot drawn by four horses. The coins 
cannot, however, embody a reminiscence of the group, as the 
date of Herodes is later than that at which they were struck. 
Of the various figures of Poseidon thus far mentioned the ~ 
only one which can be regarded as a copy of a statue is that 
which figures Poseidon as seated (D Ltv.-v1.), holding dolphin and 
trident. This type has the air of the cultus-statue of a temple ; 
but we cannot be sure of the particular temple, for on one coin 
the seated Poseidon is confronted with an athlete which seems 
to point to the Isthmus, in another with Pallas, which seems 
to indicate the market-place. (See below.) 
11.—Paus. 11. 2,3. "Ev d¢ Keyypéas “Adpoditns té eote vaos 
kai ayadpa riBov, wera Se abrov él To épvpate TO Sia 
ths Oaracans Tocedavos yadrwodv. Kata S€ TO 
Erepov Tépas TOU Avmévos ’AokAnT LOD Kat “lodos iepa. 
Views of harbour of CENCHREAE, flanked on either side by 
temple, and containing standing colossus of Poseidon 
and three ships. 
Zi Ant. Pius. Imh. Millingen, Réc. pl. u.19. Vienna. (D Lx.) 


POSEIDON standing naked, holds dolphin and trident. 


# Auton. B. M. Obv. Head of Helios. (D Lx1.) 
Commodus. B. M. At feet of Poseidon, second dolphin. (D x11.) 
Plautilla. Vienna. Opposite Poseidon armed Aphrodite. (D Lxul.) 


Isis Pharia, holds sail. Cf. u. 4, 6, Isis Pelagia and Aegyptia. 
& Plotina. Mion. 11. 179, 226. 
L. Verus. Imh. (D 1xtv.) 


Head of APHRODITE: below, galley inscribed CENCREEAE. 
ZENero. B.M. (D xv.) 

The coin of Millingen (D LX.) is important, as it enables us to 
identify positively the type of Poseidon represented in the 
bronze statue of the mole. Poseidon stood erect and naked 
with a dolphin in one hand and a trident in the other, a figure 
well adapted for execution in bronze and for a statue of great 
size. The date of its erection must have been subsequent to 
the colony of Czsar; had it belonged to the old city Mummius 
would scarcely have spared such a mass of metal. In case of 
the B. M. coin (D. Lx), the second dolphin at the feet of the 
god may be held to stand for the water of the harbour which 
flowed at his feet. 

The head of Aphrodite on the last coin cited must stand 
for an abbreviated representation of the temple dedicated 
to her. 
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12.—Paus. 11. 2, 3. Ti 8& és Keyypéas tovtwv é& “Io puod 
vaos Aptéuidos cai Eoavov apxaiov. Cf. 3, 5, wer’ adrov 
(Poseidon) "Aptepis Onpevovoa Extnxe (in the baths of 
Eurycles). 

ARTEMIS as huntress: holds torch and bow. 


Hadrian. Imh. 
Hadrian. Arig. 1. 95, 41. Dog and stag beside her. 
L. Verus. M. 11. 185, 271. B.M. Dog and stag beside her. (D Lxvi.) 
S. Severus. M.S. rv. 113, 770. B. M. Dog and stag beside her. 
Commod, Imh. As before. 
Hadrian. M.S. rv. 82, 549. Pillar and stag beside her. 
Ant. Pius. B. M. Dog running beside her. (D Lxvui.) 


Artemis hunting, in temple, holds torch and bow. 


Sept. Severus. St. Flor. 11. 1. Dog and stag beside her. 
Plautilla, On either side of temple, tree. R. and F. (D .xviit.) 


Statue of Artemis, her right hand on her hip, in her left a bow ; 
opposite, Poseidon (?); before each a cippus, that of 


Poseidon surmounted by a dolphin. 
#E Commodus. Imh. (D Lxix.) 


The hunting Artemis in J) LXviII. must be a copy of a 
statue in her temple; not the archaic xoanon, but a later 
figure such as the Greeks from the fifth century onwards 
commonly set up in the cella in place of the early statues, still 
retaining the latter in the background. 

The figure in D LXIx. would seem to be a copy of the 
statue which stood in the baths of Eurycles near a statue of 
Poseidon, and in the neighbourhood of his temple. On the coin 
the figure of Poseidon is nearly obliterated: it is not indeed 
certain that Poseidon is the deity represented : the figure seems 
to wear a long chiton. 
13.—Paus. u. 2, 4. IIpd 6€ tHs moXews xutaplcowv éotiv 

adoos dvopalopevov Kpdverov, évtatda Berrgcpodovtov 
ré éate Téuevos Kai Adpoditns vads Medavidos. Cf. 2,8, 
dyarpa ’Adpoditns, ‘Epuoyévous Ku@npiov roujcavtos. 
APHRODITE standing ; holds sceptre and apple. 
#® Auton. (Obv. Head of Lais?) Munich. 

Sabina. Imh. 

Ant. Pius. Mion. 11. 181, 242. 

M. Aurel. Vienna. (D LXxx.) 


Caracalla. Imh. 
L. Verus. B. M. 


Aphrodite naked, her right hand raised to her hair. 
JE Carac. St. Florian. (D Lxx1.) 
Aphrodite in‘a biga drawn by Tritons, 


# Nero. Munich. Holds mirror. 
Agrippina, Jun, Turin. (D 1xxt.) 
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Compare the figure of Poseidon in a similar biga mentioned above. 
In regard to Hermogenes, Brunn remarks (Gr. Kiinstler, 
I. p. 522) that he must be assigned to the period of Greek 
autonomy and not to the Roman age. The coins offer us no 
safe data for further conclusions. 
14.—Paus. 11. 2,4. Kai rados Aaidos, 6 89 A€éatva érriOnywa 
éott Kpiov éxovea év Tois Tpotépots Toaiv. 
The monument of Lais; a lioness standing over a prostrate 


ram, on Doric column. 
£ Auton. Obv. Head of Lais or Aphrodite. B.M. Imh, (E Lxxtm.) 
Copenhagen. (E LXxIv.) 
Brera. (EF LXxxv.) 
St. Florian. (KE Lxxvi.) 
Sept. Severus. Vienna. 
Geta. Imh. 


This identification of the tomb of Lais the Elder has long 
been accepted, and is so certain as to be beyond dispute. On a 
B. M. specimen not here figured Leake read on the capital of the 
column the letters EY. . . which he supposes to be an artist's 
name (Leake, Supp. Europe, p. 121). I am inclined to think 
that the appearance of letters is fallacious, and due merely to 
the oxidation of the coin. But if we accept Leake’s reading it 
is likely that the word beginning Eu is not an artist’s name, 
for artists did not put their names in so conspicuous a position 
on monuments, but some heroic name by which Lais may 
have been, so to speak, canonised after her death. The name 
EY®POSYNA would suit the space very well, and there is 
certainly at the end an appearence of the letters. ..NA, as 
well as of EY . . . at the beginning. 

The head on the obverse of the coin may be intended either 
for Aphrodite or for Lais herself. 
15.—Paus. 11. 2, 6. "“Eorw odv émi tis ayopas..... ‘ 

"Aptepis te érixrnow 'Edecia, xal x.Tr. 
ARTEMIS EPHESIA : archaic simulacrum. 


#EM. Aurel. M. S. Iv. 92, 626. 
Sep. Severus. M.S. 1v. 112, 769. Beside her, Aphrodite holding shield. 


16.—Paus. 1. 2, 6. Kal Acvovicov foava ériypyca mAnV Tav 
mpocatav’ ta Sé mpdowra aroupy odiow épvOpa 
xexoopntar Avovov Sé, tov dé Baxyevov dvoudfovar. 
Ta 5é Neyoueva és Ta Edava Kal éyw ypado. 

Bearded Dionysvs standing to right, fully clad, holds kantharos 


and thyrsos; at his feet, panther. 
JE Hadr. Fox. (EK uxxvit.) 
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Young Dionysus, clad in short chiton, holds bunch of grapes 
and thyrsos ; at his feet, panther. 

#E Ant. Pius. B. M. (§ Uxxviil.) 

Young Dionysus wearing himation about his loins and leaning 
on pillar: holds kantharos and thyrsos; at his feet, panther. 

# Trajan. Copenhagen. (E LXxxIx.) 

Young Dionysus clad in short chiton; holds kantharos and 
thyrsos. 

i Aut. Obv. Head of Kronos. Copenhagen. (KE Lxxx.) 

Young Dionysus seated on throne, holds thyrsos erect. 


& Sak. Pins, B. M. (KE Lxxx!.) 
Vienna. At his feet, panther. (EK txxxu.) 


1%. 1. 2,8. "Eore 5é xai Téyns vads. dyadpa opbor 
Ilapiov ALGov. 
TYCHE standing, holding patera and cornucopiae, in hexastyle 
temple ; before er, altar. 
& Ant. Pius. St. Florian, pl. 1. 19. 
Tyche, holds patera, rudder, &c. 


# Auton. M.S. rv. 58, 858. Holds rudder and patera over altar. 
Hadrian. M. S. tv. 88, 555. Holds rudder and cornucopiae. , 
M. Aurel. Mion. 11. 183, 257. Holds patera and rudder. 
Commodus. M. S. Iv. 111, 756, &e. 

Plautilla, B. M. Holds patera and cornucopiae. (BE LXxXXIII.) 
Plautilla. B. M. Seated, holds patera and cornucopiae. 
Sept. Sev. Imh. Seated. (EK Lxxxiv.) 


Head of Tyche, turreted. 

Hadrian. Imh. (KE ixxxv.) 

Agathos Daemon: male figure holding cornucopiae. 
GEN. COL. COR. Octavia. B.M. See below, (@ cxui11.) 

The coin first described, that of the St. Florian Collection, is 
unfortunately ill-preserved, and Dr. Kenner expresses doubts as 
to the deity whom it is intended to represent. Arneth has 
described it as Abundantia holding cornucopiae and patera ; 
and this is the impression conveyed by the engraving in Kenner’s 
book. If so, the figure must certainly be a copy of the statue 
of Tyche in her temple. In consequence of the condition of 
the coin we cannot be sure as to the attributes given to Tyche; 
they may even be rudder and patera or cornucopiae, as in the 
succeeding specimens. 
18.—Paus. 1. 2, 8. ‘Eppod Té €oTuv dyddwara xarnod bev Kal 

6p0a auhotepa, TH Se Erépw Kal vads Temoinras. 


HERMES naked, standing. 

# Hadrian. Six. Right hand on head of ram, in left caduceus. (EB LXxxvI.) 
Anton. Pius. B. M. Left arm rests on tree, caduceus in right. Imh. 

(EB Lxxxvit. ) 
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M. Aurel. Rev. Belge, 1865, pl. xvi1. 9. As last but one. 
Sept. Severus. M.S. tv. 113, 777. Holds purse and caduceus: rat. 
Caracalla. M.S. rv. 122,834. Holds purse, caduceus, and chlamys: ram, 


Hermes, clad in chlamys, carrying the child Dionysus on his 
left arm. 
# Trajan. Midn. 1. 179, 231, (Ej LXxXvIil.) 
The coin of Antoninus (K LXXXVII.) seems to represent a statue, 
since the scheme of a figure resting on the trunk of a tree as a 
support is more appropriate to sculpture than to die-sinking. 
This figure is remarkable in being entirely nude, 
The type of the first coin, (K LXxxvI.), is closely like the 
seated Hermes, of which we shall speak below ; indeed, so like 
that both would seem to be work of one artist or one school, 
probably of Imperial times. 
19.—Paus, 1. 2, 8. Ta 5é (dydApata) tov Atos, cai tadra 
dvta év vrralOpw, Td wey éewikrAnow ov elxe, Tov Sé 
avrav XOdviov Kal tov Tpirov Kadodow"TYortov. CF. 
4, 5, dwép 5é rd Odarpov éoriv iepov Avs Kareto- 
Aiov, &e. 

Zeus standing naked: holds thunderbolt and eagle. 


Domitian. 
Anton. Pius. Imh. (BE Lxxxix.) 
Cf. L. Verus. Mion. 1. 184, 266. 


Zeus running, naked, holds thunderbolt and eagle. 
# Auton, B.M. (E xc.) 
20.—Paus. 11.3,1. "Ev péow 5é ris ayopas éotlv ’AOnva yarxh. 
PALLAS standing, holds thunderbolt in right, shield in left. 
Z Auton. Obv. Head of Poseidon. Imh. B.M. (EK xcr.) 
Pallas holding Victory and spear ; shield and owl beside her. 


# Hadrian. M. S. rv. 81, 543. Imh. (KE xcit.) 
Ant. Pius, M.S. Iv. 86, 579/81. Arigoni, &. Klagenfurt. (E xcit.) 
Sept. Sev. M. 1. 187, 291. Altar before her, 
Plautilla. B.M. Imh. Altar before her. 
Sept. Sev. M. S. rv. 112, 767. Owl before her. 
Commed. Imh. Pallas holding patera and spear, face to face with seated 
Poseidon. See above. (D Lv.) 


Head of Pallas, helmeted. 
Ant. Pius. M.S. rv. 86, 578, Copenh. 

The altar placed before the figure of Pallas, who holds 
Victory and spear, seems to show that this figure is a copy of a 
statue. 

This same figure in slightly varied form (patera for Victory) 
is placed on the coin of Commodus in near proximity to Poseidon, 
which may indicate for the original a locality near the Isthmus, 
rather than in the agora. 
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21.—Paus. i. 3, 1. “Taép 52 rv ayopdy éotw ’OxtaBias 
vaos aderpas “Avyovatou. 
TEMPLE, facing, inscribed on the frieze CAESAR, AVGVSTVS or 
GENT. IVLI. 
Augustus. Imh. Livia. B.M. Tiberius. B. M. (E xcrv.) 
The same temple (?) not inscribed, in profile. 
#i Auton.. Imh. (BE xcyv.) 
Livia or Octavia seated, holds sceptre and patera. 
# Tiberius. B. M. (E xcvi.) Agrippa, Jun. B. M. 
Head of Roma, turreted. 
# Aut. Rev. Temple, &c. B. M. &e. 

It would seem probable from comparison of the coins that the 
temple described by Pausanias as that of Octavia was really of 
the Gens Julia. The seated lady holding sceptre and patera 
may be copied from the statue in this temple. In details it 
exactly resembles the figure on the coins of Tiberius commonly 
called Livia, but more probably really standing for a personifica- 
tion of the Gens Julia, Such a personification would naturally 
take the features of one of the imperial ladies, Livia or Julia or 
Octavia. If in the Corinthian temple the cultus-statue repre- 
sented the Gens Julia in the likeness of Octavia, then it would 
be very natural for any visitor to suppose that the temple was 
dedicated to Octavia. 
22,.—Paus. 3,2. "Ex 8 ris ayopas é£udvrwr rv éri Aeyalov 

mpoTvAad éott, Kal ém ab’Tdv appata émixpvoa, Td 
pev DacOovta ‘Hriov maida, to Sé “Hdsov avdror 
pépor. 
PROPYLAEA, surmounted by quadrigas, &c. 
Augustus. Mion. 1. 172, 185. 
Domitian. Munich. (F xcvu.) 
Hadrian. Mion. 11. 179, 230. (F xovii.) 
Ant. Pius. Imh. (F xcrx.) ' 
Commodus. Imh. (Fc.) 
M. Aurel. M.S. rv. 106, 682. Surmounted by biga. 
Helios in quadriga. 
Nero. M. 1. 176, 209. 
Domitian. B. M. (F ct.) 
L. Verus. Vienna. (F cli.) 
Caracalla. B. M. 
Helios in long chiton, radiate, holds whip. 
# Verus, M. 11. 184, 269. Vaillant. 
23.—Paus. 1. 3, 2. “Ev defia éotiv ‘Hpaxdijs yaduods. Ce. 
4, 5, Edavov yupvov ‘Hpaxréovs' Aaidddov 8 aire 
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HERAKLES standing. 

4 M. Aurel. Mion. 11. 182, 252, 253. M.S. rv. 96, 653. 
Sept. Severus. Mion. 11. 187, 288. 
Caracalla. B. M. In attitude of Glycon’s statue. (F crit.) 


Herakles naked, to left; club and skin in left; right hand 
raised; to his left, Aphrodite Urania with shield, and 
Poseidon. 

i Commodus. Vienna. (F civ.) 

As two of the deities in this group, Poseidon and Aphrodite, 
are copied from statues, there is a presumption that the third 
is so also. The figure of Herakles is not very distinct, but 
it is unclad but for a lion’s skin. 
24.—Paus. 1. 3, 2. Mera dé adtov écodos éore ths etpyvns 

és 70 Ddwp. 

PEIRENE, personified as a seated nymph, rests left hand on rock, 
holds in right, pitcher. 


# Plautilla. Vienna. (F cv.) 

Sept..Severus. B.M. Imh. Behind her, snake erect. 

Sept. Severus. Beside rock, dolphin. 

Sept. Severus. B. M. Before her, fountain in form of Scylla. (F cvt.) 

Plautil!a. Vienna. Behind her, snake erect. (F cvIt.) 

Caracalla. Berlin. Bebind her, snake erect. 

L. Verus. Mill. Ree. 11. 21. Vienna. Before her, Pegasus drinking from 
founiain ; in background, Acrocorinthus. (F cvili.) 

Sept. Severus. B. M. Before her, Pegasus drinking from fountain; in 
background, Acrocorinthus. 


As the figure of Peirene is repeated without variation during 
several reigns, it is likely that it is copied from a statue which 
adorned the spring. 
25.—Paus. 11. 3,3 “Ere ye 8) Kai AmodXNwvos dyakua mpos 

TH Ilepivn Kai mepiBonrds éotev. 

APOLLO, naked, on basis, right elbow rests on term; below, 
a basin. 

4 Commod. M.S. rv. 106, 721. Berlin. (F crx.) 

In this case there can be little doubt that we have the copy of 
a statue. 

26.—Paus. 11. 3, 4. Avd@s S lovow emt Aeyaiov rhv evOeiav 

xarkods KaOrjpevos éotiv ‘Eppyis, wapéotyxe 8€ of Kptos. 

HERMES SEATED on a rock, caduceus in left, right hand on head 
of ram beside him. 


M. Aurel. M. S. rv. 94, 639. B. M. (F cx.) 

L. Verus. Mion. 11. 186, 281. 

Caraealla. Gréau, 1481. 

Sev. Alexander. Rev. Belge, 1865, xvi1. 10. 
Hermes as above, seated in distyle temple. 
Ant. Pius. Mion. mu. 181, 246. Imh. (F cx.) 
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t 


Hermes with caduceus, seated in round temple, on which 


dolphins : on either side of temple a tree. 
#, Domna. Gréau, 1479. 


In the coins first described we have an unmistakable copy of 
the statue of Hermes. The details of the coin correspond 
altogether to the description of Pausanias: and the represen- 
tation of the temple in which the figure sits completes the 
proof. 
27.—Paus. 1. 3, 5. Kpfvac 8¢ modrdal pév ava thy Tod 
meTrotnvras Tacav.... . Oéas dé wddorta akia 1) Tapa 
TO dyadpa TO Ths ’Aptéuidos, nal 6 Beddrepopovtns 
éreoTt. 

ARTEMIS SEATED on a rock, holds bow; before her Belle- 
rophon on Pegasus slaying Chimaera. Cf. above, under 


Bellerophon. 
i Caracalla. A. Z. 1843, p. 1x. 13. B.M. 


Statues of Artemis seated are quite or almost unknown. It 
would therefore seem most reasonable to suppose that the 
figure of Artemis on the coin is intended merely to mark the 
locality. She is seated not on a throne but on a hill, just as we 
should expect in a deity inserted to indicate locality. 


28.—FouNTAINS. 
Anton. Pius. M.S. Iv. 88, 596. (Fontana, 11. 2.) 

L. Verus. M. m1. 185, 272. Fountain surmounted by Scylla. Imh. 
(F cx.) 

Commodus. Turin. Fountain surmounted by Scylla. (F cxur.) 

Sept. Severus. B. M. Fountain surmounted by Scylla. See above, under 
Peirene. 

Domna. M.S. Iv. 119, 813. Scylla between fountains. 

Commodus. Imh. Basis on which dolphin, his tail supported by rudder. 
(F cxIv.) 

L. Verus. M. 11. 185, 276. Seated lion (fountain ortomb). B. M. (F cxv.) 


The coins furnish us with the designs of at least four of the 
fountains of Corinth: (1) that surmounted by Bellerophon and 
Pegasus (see above) ; (2) that surmounted by Scylla; (3) that 
surmounted by dolphin and rudder; (4) that surmounted by 
a lion. We may perhaps add to the list the fountain Peirene, if 
it was surmounted by a figure of the nymph of that name. 
Probably all these fountains were mere decorative works of 
Roman times. 
29.—Paus. 1. 4,1. Tod pvijparos 8€ éotiv od moppw Xaruvi- 
tidos "AOnvas iepdv..... 70 5é dyadpa oi TovTO Eoavov 
éott, mpdowmov 8 Kal yeipes Kal axpor médeg eiol 
Aevxod ALOov. 
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ATHENE CHALINITIS holding in right hand bridle, in left hand, 
spear and shield. 

# Hadrian. Imh. (F cxvi.) 

Probably a copy of the temple-statue, Acrolithic statues do 
not seem to have been peculiar to any age. 

30.—Paus. U1. 4,5. Ilpds tovre t& yuuvacip (the ancient) 

vaol Oeav eiciv, 6 wev Aros 6 S8 ’AokAnmod. Ta Se aydr- 
pata, Aokdymids pev kat “Tryleva NevKod AiOou, x.T.r. 

ASKLEPIOS and HyGiEta (together or separate). 


4 L. Verus. B.M. Imh. Together. (F cxvii.) 
Sabina, M. 11. 180, 237. Asklepios. 
Commodus. M.S. Iv. 106, 724. Theup. B.M. Asklepios. 
L. Verus. M.S. Iv. 102, 693, Hygieia. 
Gordian. M. 11. 189, 308. 


Asklepios (?) in a temple, 

#i Nero, M.S. rv. 738, 487. 

Temple, with steps ; below these, serpent, 

iM. Aurel. M.S. rv. 101, 686. Arig. u. 7,72. Athens. (F cxviu.) 

It cannot be considered certain that this temple in antis 
beneath which is a snake is that of Asklepios. It may be 
a heroon: indeed from its small size and the curious way in 
which it is erected on a basis, this seems likely. The figure in 
the temple on the coin of Nero does not seem to be Asklepios 
at all, but an emperor; on similar coins of the B. M. a figure 


clad in a toga is clearly depicted. 
31.—Paus. 11. 4,6. “Es 8 tov ’AxpoxdpivOov todrov avovoiv 
éotwv "laidos Tepeévn. 
Isis holding sistrum and vase. 
# Hadrian. Arig. 1. 95, 39. Turin. (F cxrx.) 
32.—Paus. 1. 4,7. ‘“Yaép trodto Mntpos Seay vads éort, 
CYBELE seated, lion beside her, 
Anton. Pius, M.S. rv. 85, 576, 


M. Aurel. Imh, (F cxx.) 
Domna. Imh. 


33.—Paus. I. 5, 1. AvedOodor dé és Tov AxpoxdpivOov vads 

éorw ‘Adpodirns, dyddpata 5é airy Te wTALCHEVN Kal 
“Hrwos xal”Epws éxwv to£ov. 

APHRODITE, naked to waist, holds shield, sometimes with Eros, 


# Auton. Obv. Head of Aphrodite. B.M. Eros behind her. (@cxx1.) 
Hadrian. M. 1. 179, 232. Without Eros, 
M. Aurel, Imh. Without Eros. 
M. Aurel. M. S. tv. 94, 635. Arig. Eros beside her. 
L. Verus. M. 11. 185, 273. Imh. Eros beside her. (@ cxxul.) 
Commodus. B.M. Imh. Eros beside her. (@ CXXIII.) 
Commodus. M. S. Iv. 107, 725. Two Erotes by her. 
Plautilla. B.M. Two Erotes by her. (@ cxxIv.) 
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Aphrodite on ACROCORINTHUS, without temple. 
 Plautilla. B.M. Luynes. (@ cxxv.) 
Aphrodite in temple on Acrocorinthus. 


# Anton. Pius. M.S. Iv. 87, 588. Arig. Tetrastyle temple. 
Hadrian. Parma. Tetrastyle temple. 
L. Verus. B. M. (G@ cxxvi.) 8S. Severus. B. M. Tetrastyle temple. 
M. Aurel, M. 11. 182, 255. Distyle temple. 
M. Aurel. M. S. Iv. 94, 6834—636. Distyle temple, with Eros, 
S. Severus. M.S. Iv. 113, 773. Arig. Distyle temple. 


Acropolis rock ; Pegasus flying above it. 
# Claudius, M. 11. 175, 202. (@ cxxvii.) 
Temple on Acrocorinthus. 


# Claudius. M. u. 172,187. Imh. (@ cxxvu1.) 

Hadrian. M. 11. 179, 229. B. M. (G@ cxxix.) 

M. Aurel. M. S. tv. 101, 687. B. M. At foot, buildings and trees, 
(G cxxx.) Arolsen. (G@ cxxxI.) 

L. Verus. M.S. tv. 104,710. Mill. Rec. 11. 20. At foot, tree; Pegasus 
flying. Naples. (@ CXxXXII.) 

Commodus. M. S, Iv, 102, 765. Imh. At foot, tree; Pegasus flying. 
(@ CXXXUII. ) 


Aphrodite on Acrocorinthus, between two harbours (cf. above). 
ALS. Severus. B. M. Vienna, (@ cxxxiIv.) 
Aphrodite Urania and Poseidon, See Poseidon. 


ZM. Aurel. M.S. rv. 94, 637, 
Plautilla. Vienna. 


Aphrodite and Herakles, 


ALM. Aurel. M.S. Iv. 94, 638. Arig. 
Commodus. M. S. tv. 109, 739. Arig. Eros between them, St. Flor. 1. 18, 


Aphrodite, Poseidon, and Herakles (see above). 
 Commodus. M. S. Iv. 107, 728. Theup. Vienna. 

This important series of coins furnishes complete proof, as 
Imhoof has pointed out more than once (see Monn. Gree. p. 158), 
of the type of the statue of Aphrodite which stood on the 
Corinthian acropolis. The figure of armed Aphrodite which 
existed there under the Empire was no archaic figure of 
an armed goddess, such as the Syrian Astarte, but an un- 
mistakable Greek Aphrodite, using the shield of Ares as a 
mirror. This is a motive natural to Roman rather than to 
Greek art, and we may be almost sure that the statue does not 
date from an earlier period than that of Julius Cesar. Indeed 
to his time it would be peculiarly appropriate, considering his 
descent and pretensions. 

Imhoof has also observed that Lenormant’s idea that the 
helmeted head on the early autonomous coins of Corinth is that 
of the armed Aphrodite must be given up, seeing that 
Pausanias is the only writer who speaks of a statue of armed 
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Aphrodite at Corinth, and it is certain that the figure seen 
by him was not helmeted : there is, therefore, no evidence of the 
existence at Corinth of a helmeted Aphrodite. 

The type of Aphrodite herself is fixed and _ scarcely 
varies ; no doubt it reproduces the exact scheme of the statue. 
But the figure or figures of Eros which appear beside her 
seem to be mere attributes, as they hold wreaths and not 
bows. 

The temple of Aphrodite is represented sometimes as tetrastyle 
sometimes as hexastyle, sometimes as prostyle and sometimes as 
peripteral: all of which proves that in matters of architectural 
detail coins are not trustworthy. 
34,—OTHER TYPES at Corinth. 

Kronos standing, holds sickle. 

Ant. Pius. Paris. (G cxxxv.) 

Head of Kronos, sickle over shoulder. 

Auton. Copenhagen. 

Hephaestus, naked to waist, tongs in left hand. 

M. Aur. Imh. (G@ cxxxvi.) 

Ares to right, holding spear and trophy. 

M. Aur. Copenhagen. (G cxxxvit.) 

Triptolemus on winged car drawn by serpents. 

Auton. M. 1. 169, 162. (@ cxxxvitl.) 

Male figure seated (Populus), clad in himation, inscribed POPVL . 
COL . COR. 

Verus. Paris. (G@ cxxxIx.) 

Military female figure (Achaia?) seated on rock, holds spear and 
sword ; in front, ears of corn. 

Geta. Imh. (G cxt.) 

Victory flying to left. 

M. Aurel. Récanier. (G@ cxLl.) 

Victory facing. 

Augustus. Imh. (G cxtit.) 

Male figure, Genius, holds patera and cornucopiae, inscribed 
GEN . COL . COR. 

Auton. B. M. (G@ cxtiir.) 

Palm tree within inclosure. 

Ant. Pius. Munich. Imh. L. Verus. B. M. (G cxtiv.) 

The following in Mionnet seem to be some of the above types 
wrongly described ; Eros in quadriga; Pan holding pedum; Pharos 
and ship ; Head of Indian Dionysus; Cadmus attacking serpent, 
(see under Argos—Opheltes.) 























CORINTH : SICYON. 


Some of the types proper to Corinth are repeated on the 
coins of other cities. For instance, the seated Hermes, and 
the Aphrodite of the Acropolis, are repeated on the coins of 
Patrae. In the same way the Corinthian coins repeat the 
Argive type of Opheltes. 


Sicyon. 
1.—Paus. 11. 7, 2. Avrot S& Sexvevioc ta torr ovKoTe 
Tpom@ Odmrovet. TO wév Hua yH KpUTrTOVOL, ALBou 5é 
eroixodouycavtes Kpntioa Kiovas épiotact, Kal én’ 
avtois é7iOnua Trovovar Kata Tois aeTOvS WadLoTA TOUS 
€v Tots vaois. 
ToMB (vaidvov) on basis, between two terminal figures and two 


cypresses. 


# S. Severus. Mion. S. 1v. 169, 1123. 
Caracalla. Imh. 
Plautilla. Allier, pl. v1.15. B.M. (H1.)° 
Caracalla (without ‘and with cypresses). Imh. (H It.) 


The design of the coin illustrates very well the words of 
Pausanias. Below, we see a basis or pedestal, apparently round ; 
on it, four pillars erected, supporting an aétoma. In the midst 
there seems to be a statue. It does not appear, either from 
Pausanias’ words, or from the coin, that the vaidiov on the 
pedestal had walls: rather it would seem that the roof rested 
on pillars only. The terminal figures on the coin may represent 


smaller tombs, or they may define the bounds of atemenos. The . 


cypress was sacred to Hades: see Lajard, Culte du Cypres, 
p. 231. 
2.—Paus. u. 7,5. "Ev 8¢ 7H viv axpordrer Tixns lepov éotiv 
Axpaias, peta S€ ad’td Atocxodpwrv. £dava dé obtou Te 
Kal To &yadpa ths Téyns éore. 
TycHE AKRAIA, standing, with patera and cornucopiae, 


HX J. Domna M.S. tv. 170, 1127. 
Plautilla. B.M. (H ur.) 
Geta. M.S. 1v. 178, 1146. Imh. (With altar.) 


3.—Paus. 1. 7, 5. Mera &€ 10 Oéatpov Avovdcou vads éatt* 
fel A . , e , A \ > ‘4 4, 
xpucod pev ai edépavtos 6 Oeds, mapa dé abrov Baxyat 
ALBou Aeucod. 
Dionysus standing, holds kantharos and thyrsus, panther at 


his feet. 


Domitian. M. S. 1v. 169, 1122. 
8. Severus. (H Iv.) 
Domna. B.M. (H v.) 
Caracalla. M, S. rv. 170, 1138, ° Wiczay, 


Un 
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BaccHa or Maenad in attitude of ecstasy, holds knife. 

£J.Domna,. B.M. (H vi.) Imh. (H vii.) 

4.—Paus. I. 7, 8. Oi 5¢ waidas érrd cal tcas rrapbévous 
él tov YvOav wotapov amoctéXXovew ixerevovtas 
(yearly ceremony). 

SUPPLIANT BOY (?) with raised hands, holding stemma. 

4 Autonomous. B.M. A Alexander the Great, B. M. 


J. Domna. Turin. (H viul.) 
Plautilla. B.M. (H 1x.) 


This figure, the attribution of which is doubtful, has greatly 
perplexed numismatists. It has been called hitherto a bird. 
catcher, or, as by Miiller (Alex, le Gr. p. 219), Apollo in dancing 
attitude, holding up taenia. In numismatics the type is 
peculiar to Sicyon: and as it recurs without variation from 
the time of Alexander the Great to that of Plautilla, it must. 
almost certainly repeat a Sicyonian work of art. 

5.—Paus. 11. 7, 9. T@ AroAAow...... tov 8é& én’ éwod 
vaov Kal To dyadpa IvOoKAjs avéOnxev (cf. 9, 7, ruined 
temple of Apollo Lycius: 10, 2, adytum of Apollo 
Carneius). 

APOLLO in citharoedic dress, holding lyre. 


# Domna. Leake, Suppl. 145. 
Plautilla. M. 1. 200, 381. 
Caracalla. M.S. tv. 171, 1135. Theup. and Sestini. 


It seems not improbable that the Pythocles here mentioned, 


_who is evidently regarded by Pausanias as a well-known man, 


is the same as the Pythocles mentioned by Pliny (WV. H. xxxiv. 
51) as a famous artist of the period after Ol. 156. This clue 
would be of value if we could be sure that the coin reproduced 
a statue of Pythocles: but this cannot be proved. 
6.—Paus. 11.9, 6. Tis 8& ayopas éotiv év TO brralOpo Leds 
xXarxods, réyvn Avolmnmov. Cf. gots 58 Zeds MevdALywos 
. 2.» oby Téyvn TWeTroinpéva ovdSema. 
ZEvs standing, undraped ; holds thunderbolt and sceptre. 
# Caracalla. B. M. (H x.) 
Zeus seated, holding patera and sceptre. 
# Geta. M.S. Iv. 172, 1148. Vaillant. 
The standing figure of Zeus would certainly well suit the 


school of Lysippus: it belongs to group 11 of Overbeck’s 
arrangement (Kwnstmyth., I. p. 151). Zeus is entirely undraped, 
and of a scheme which especially befits bronze. If the Sicyonian 
statue of Zeus Meilichius was a copy of that of Argos, it must 
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have been seated, like the second type here cited. See below 
under Argos. 
7.—Paus. 1.10, 1. "Ev & té yupvaci tis dyopas dvte od 
paxpav ‘Hpaxdrijs avdxertas NOov, Kora Toinua. “Eore 
dé cai érépwl iepov ‘Hpaxdéovs. 
HERAKLEs standing, holds apples (?) and club ; lion’s skin over 
left arm. 
Zi Geta. B.M. (H X1.) 
The figure of Herakles on the coin is unfortunately indistinct : 


but the deity seems to be unbearded, and of somewhat slight build. 


8.—Paus. 11.10,2. ’Es &€ 7rd Aoxdnmicioy éorodor...... 
7H pev Ilavds xaOnpevov ayarma éore (cf. 11, 1, Bapos 
IIavos). 


Pan walking, holds goblet, and goat by the horns. 

# Plautilla. Imh. (H x11.) 

9—Paus. 1. 10,2. Td Aokdrnmeiov...... éserOovar 5é 
6 Beds éotiv od« éxwv yévera, ypvood Kai €dépavTos, 
Kardpidos 88 épyov: éyes 8 Kai oxirtpov, Kal emi 7Hs 
érépas yeupos TitTvos KapTov Ths Huépov. Cf. 11, 6, Statue 
of Hygieia (archaic). 

ASKLEPIOS standing, with usual attributes. 


#E Caracalla. M. S. tv. 170, 1181. (Vaill.) 
Domna. (H x11.) 


Hygieia standing. 
#E Geta. M. 11. 201, 382, B.M. (H xiv.) 
10.—Paus. 1.10, 4. Mera rodro 45n To ths Adpoditns éotiv 

CP wees To pev 8) ayadma KaOjpevov Kavayos 
Tixv@ovios éwoinoev ..... metroinvras 5é &« TE xpvcod 
kai €héhavtos, pépovea eri TH Kepady ToAov' TOV YeLpaV 
de ever TH wev wnxwova TH Se érépa pirov. 

APHRODITE standing, in attitude of Venus de’ Medici. 


ZE S. Severus. Bologna. Beside her Eros on basis, holding torch. (H xv.) 
Domna. Arch. Z. 1869. pl. xxi. 7. Imh. Beside her dolphin. (H xvi.) 


Dove. 
M Auton. B. M. 
11.—Paus. 11.10, 7. "Ev de€ia Depaias iepov Apréusdos* Kopi- 

ovat 8é 76 Eoavov Aéyouow ex Depav. Cf. 9, 6, Artemis 
Patroa; 7, 6, Artemis Limnaea; 10, 2, r7 S& “Aprepis 
eornKev. 

ARTEMIS, clad in long chiton and mantle, with torches in her 
raised hands. 

4E Geta. Dresden. (H xvu.) Imh. (H xvii.) 
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Similar figure, in temple. 
#E Caracalla. Paris. (H xx.) 
There can be little doubt that we have in this figure a copy 


of the statue which stood in the temple of Artemis Pheraea. 
We are told that it was brought from Pherae. The coins of 
Pherae, from the fourth century onwards, present us with a 
female figure holding two torches or one torch, which may be 
meant for Artemis, but more probably represents Hecate, a 
deity greatly worshipped in the south of Thessaly. But the 
distinction is not important, as the torch-bearing Artemis and 
Hecate .are closely allied. 
12.—Paus. 11. 11, 2. KataBaivovor 5! ws emi 76 mediov iepov 
éotw évtat0a Anyntpos' idSpicar S€ gacw adto 
TIAnpvaiov. 
DEMETER seated on throne, wears polos, holds ears of corn in 
each hand. 


i Sep. Severus. Imh. (H xx.) 
The throned figure of the coins has much of the air of the 
cultus statue of a temple. 
13.—Paus. 11. 11,1. Nads éori ’AOnvas (cf. 12, 1, Temple of 
Athene at Titane). 
PALLAS standing ; holds lance and buckler. 
i Caracalla. M.S. rv. 170, 1130. Vaill. 


14.— OTHER TYPES : 
Serapis and Cerberus. 


Eros with torch. 2 
Nike. 
PHLIUS. 
1—Paus. 11. 12, 4. "Aowmds .... é£edpe tod morapod ti 
vdwp. 
Butting BULL (type of river or of Dionysus, see below). 
R Auton. B.M. (Ht) 
2.—Paus. U. 13, 3. Ty 5& Oedv fs eorti TO iepdy of piv 
apxavotato PrLaciov Tavupnday, of 5¢ taotepov “HBnv 
dvouulovow. 
Head of HEBE (?), hair rolled. 


® Auton. B.M. (H1) 
This attribution is not certain, but bighly probable. The 


character of Hebe’s head is not unlike that of Hera, but younger 
and less dignified. She wears no ornaments, but her hair is 
simply rolled at the back. 
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3.—Paus. 11. 13,5. “Eoteydp «al *Apréudos evradda yadkobv 
dyarpa, 6 épaiveto apxaior elvai por. 

ARTEMIS hunting, with dog. 

# Geta. Rev. Belge, 1860, pl. 11. 9. 

4.—Paus. 11. 18, 5. Katiovrwy 5é €« THs axpotroAews oti 
, A A > a \» > 4 , 
AokaAnriod vads év de£ta, kai dyadpa ovK éyov Tw yévera. 

ASKLEPIOS standing, bearded, with attributes. 


iS. Severus. M.S. tv. 159, 1044. Journ. of Hell. Stud. iv. 50. 
Caracalla. ~M. 11. 198, 368. 


5.—Paus. 11. 13,7. Avovicov sdiow iepov éotiv apyxaiov. 

Bull butting (Dionysus ?). Ivy: grapes. 

# Auton. B. M. 

Head of Dionysos. ev., Bull butting and thyrsos. 

# Auton. Imh. 

6.—OTHER TYPE. Tyche sacrificing at altar: holds patera and 
cornucopiae. 

 Plautilla. B.M. Sept. Sev. Geta. 


CLEONAE. 
1.—Paus. 0. 15, 1. "Evtad0a éotiw iepov "AOnvas, 1d Se 
ayarpa YKbrrdos téxyvyn xa Acroivov. 
ATHENE standing, holds lance and shield (archaic). 
# Geta. M. 1. 287,58. B.M. (H1.) Cf. Caved. Spic. 105. 

The Athene of the coin seems an interesting record of the 
archaic statue of Dipoenus and Scyllis, whom Pliny gives to the 
50th Olympiad, and who were among the first to produce 
national Greek types of various divinities. The present coin- 
type represents a figure of Athene retaining the pose of the still 
older Palladia, but far more refined in detail. The helmet is 
larger, the aegis on the breast worked out; folds appear in the 
«hiton, and the feet are articulate. 

» 2.—OTHER TYPES : 
Eagle on altar. (See Argos.) 
Asklepios seated with dog (cf. Epidaurus). 
Isis, holds sistrum and vase. 
Plautilla. B. M. 
Isis Pharia. 
Carac. St. Flor. pl. 111. 19. 
Tyche, holds patera and cornucopiae, at altar. 
Plautilla. B.M. (H 1) 
Artemis accompanied by hound. 
Horse ridden by human head. 
Domna._ B. M. 
H.S.—VOL, VIL. 
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NemeEA. (Coins of Argos.) 
1—Paus. 0. 15, 2. "Ev rovrous tois dpeou TO omndatov ert 
SelxvuTas TOD Aé€ovTOS. 


HERAKLES strangling the Nemean lion. 
#i Trajan. M. S. tv. 240, 27. 
Sept. Severus. M. 11. 235, 48. 
Domna. Leake, p. 20. (I 1.) 
2,.—Paus. 1. 15, 2. Tov "Odértnv évradda bd tis tpopod 
teOévta és tHv troav SiadpOaphvar r€yovow vd Tod 
Spdxovros .... . .evtav0a gore pev Odértov tados. 
OPHELTES, the serpent, and Hypsipyle. 


# Hadrian. Arch. Z. 1869, pl. xxit1. 12. Hypsipyle, and serpent twined 
around Opheltes. 
Anton. Pius. Imh. Opheltes in coils of serpent. (I 11.) 
L. Verus. JZ.c. No. 13. Nurse, a hero, and Opheltes lying dead; also 


serpent. 
8. sone, M. Fontana, I. pl. 11. 18. Hero fighting snake, Opheltes on 
the ground. B. Turin. (I 111.) 
J. Domna. B. M. Hypsipyle flying, snake twined around Opheltes. (I Iv.) 
Plautilla. .4. Z. 1869, No. 11. Serpent coiled over dead Opheltes. Imh. 


(I v.) 
Domna. Munich. Naked male figure, facing; at his feet Opheltes, to 


right, snake. (I VI.) 
Also 4 of CortntH. Domitian. Mill. An. G. C. pl. iv. 14. Hero fighting 
serpent, who holds Opheltes in mouth. Imh. (I vi.) 
S. Severus. Mill. An. G. C. pl. tv. 16. Similar. Imh. (I vuit.) 
Caracalla. Fox. Hero fighting snake, beneath whom Opheltes, Hypsipyle 

: fleeing. (I 1x.) 

The variety in the types representing the fate of Opheltes 
is remarkable, and seems to prove that at Argos the subject was 
a favourite one with artists. For illustrations of the subject 
from vases, &c., see Overbeck’s Heroische Bildwerke. Some of 
the above-described coins are published by Dr. Friedlander in 
the Archdol. Zeitwng for 1869. 

3.—Paus. 1. 15, 3. Kal 5) nal Spouov mpotiOéacw ayava 
advépdow atrrcpévoig Nepelor tavnyiper tar 
NElmEepLvar. 
Symbols of NEMEAN GAMES (also Heraea, cf. Paus. 11. 24, 2). 
# Anton. Pius. M. 1. 234, 44. Imh. NEMEILA HPAIA,. Table, 
peacock, and eagle. 
Anton. Pius. Leake, Suppl. 114. N€ME€IA in parsley crown. 


M. Aurelius. Verus. Commodus. S. Severus. Domna. As last. 
Domna. Table, on which eagle, wreath, and owl. 


4.—Paus. 11. 15, 3. "Opos ’Arrécas éotly irép tiv Newéar, 
évOa Ilepocéa mp@rov Aut Oica Aéyovow ’Arecartiy. 
Symbol of Zeus on Mount ApEsas. (Coins of CLEONAE.) 


ZS. Severus. Hill, on which a cippus or altar, surmounted by an eagle. 
Mus. Sanclem. N. 8. u. pl. xxv. No. 219, 

















ARGOS, 


Domna. Mus. Arig. 1. Impp. vu. 18. Similar. 
Geta. Mus. Arig. 1. Jmpp. 1x. 187. Similar. 


Herakles clad in lion’s skin, resting at the foot of Mount Apesas, 
on the summit of which is an eagle. (Coin of ARaos.) 
i Sept. Sev. Berlin. (I x.) 


HERAEUM near Argos. (Argive coins.) 


5.—Paus. 11. 17,3. “Ev 5€ r@ mpovdw ti wév Xdpites aydd- 
pata éotw apxaia. 

The three CHARITES, naked, embracing one another (conven- 
tional group). 

i Sept. Severus. Imh. ([ X1.) 

6.—Paus. 1. 17, 4. To 8 dyakpa rhs “Hpas emi Opdvov 
KaOnta. peyéOer péya, xpuvcod pév Kal €déparTos, 
TloAverelrou 5é épyov érects Sé of oréhavos Xdpitas 
éxov Kal “Opas érreipyacpévas, kal TOV YELpaY TH pev 
kaptrov péper povds, TH 58 oxhrTpov ..... xoxkuya 5é 
ent TO oxnrTp@ Kabjabal pact, K.T.r. 

HERA SITTING, holds pomegranate and sceptre, turreted. 


ZE Anton. Pius. B. M. Mion. S. tv. 242, 43. (I x11.) 
L. Verus. B. M. Also Sept. Severus and Caracalla. 
Domna. Overbeck, KX. M. Hera, pl. 111. 3. Imh. (I x11.) 


Head of Hera, wearing stephanos adorned with flowers. 
R & Autonomous. B. M. Imh. (I xiv.) 
Paus. 11. 17,5.  Aéyeras 5 wapeotnxévas 7H" Hpa réxvn 
Navx«vdous ayadpa “HBns. 
Hera and HEBE, peacock between them (cf. below). 
Anton. Pius. Overbeck, Hera, pl. 1.1. Imh. (I xv.) 

The coins reproduce faithfully the details of the statue of 
Polycleitus, even, in some instances, to the cuckoo on her sceptre 
(I xu1.). They are fully discussed in Overbeck’s Kunstmythologie 
(1. p. 43). It is elsewhere suggested (Gardner, Coins of Elis, 
p. 19) that the flowers with which the stephanos of Hera is 
adorned on [ xiv. are an abridged symbol of the Horae and 
Charites whose figures were introduced in the same place by 
Polycleitus. 

The statue of Naucydes is also repeated on the coin, a 
standing figure with one hand advanced, clad in long chiton. 
7.—Paus. 11. 17, 6. Xpucod 5é cal AiOwv Aaputrovrwv’ Adpiavos 

Bacireds tawv avéOnxer. 
PEACOCK (see above). 


# Hadrian. B.M. Peaceck facing, tail spread. (I xvi.) 
Gordian 111. Salonina. B.M. Imh. Peacock to right. 
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The peacock on Hadrian’s coin is probably a copy of his 
anathema: that on the later coin may be a merely conventional 
representation. 

. ARGOS. 
8.—Paus. 11.18, 1, "Ex Muxnvay oé és "Apyos épxopévors év 

apvorepa Iepcéws rapa tHv ddov éotwy Hp@ov. 
PERSEUS’ standing, holding Gorgoneion in right, harpa and 


chlamys in left. 


# Hadrian. Imh. (I xvi.) 
L. Verus. B.M. (I xvi.) Also Mion. S. Iv. 246, 66, 
Sept. Severus. B.M. Also Mion. S, Iv. 249, 86. 
Valerianus. M.S. Iv. 255, 124. 


Perseus facing, holds in right harpa, in left Gorgoneion, above 
shield, which rests on cippus. 


S. Severus. Imh. . (I-xrx.) 
S. Severus. Imh- Choiz, pl. 11. 67. To right, Pallas turning away. (I xx.) 


Head of Perseus, winged ; in front, harpa. 
#E Ant. Pius. ‘Venice. °([ xxi.) 

The type of Perseus (I XVII. XVIII.), which is repeated with- 
out variation from the time of Hadrian to that of Severus, 
should be copied from a statue. 

9.—Paus. 19, 3. ’Apyeious 8° trav ev TH Tore TO émipave- 
otatov éotiv “Amoddwvos icpov Avxiov' To pév ovp 
ayahpa To éf hav ’Artaddrov toinua hv ’AOnvaiov 
(cf. Brunn, Gr. Kiinstler, 1. p. 558; Attalus’ date is 
unknown). 
APOLLO, naked, left arm resting on pillar, in right, twig 
(Lycius ?) 
ZL Verus. M.S. Iv. 245, 63. 
Cf. Paus. 0.19, 8. "Emi robrois éotiv "AwodXwv ’Ayuceds. 
24, 1. Nads ’AqodANwvos .... TO € ayadpa TO viv 
xvarkobv éotiv dpOov, Aetpadimrns ‘AtroAX@Y Kadov- 
MEVOS. 
Apollo advancing, naked, drawing arrow from quiver. 
4M. Aurel. M. 11. 235, 45. 
Apollo in Citharoedic costume. 


-Zi Verus. B.M. Holds lyre and patera. (I xx11.) 
S. Severus.  M. S. 1v. 247, 76. Holds lyre and plectrum. 
Caracalla. Imh. Holds lyre and plectrum. (I xxii ) 
Plautilla. Sest. Mus. Hed. p. 187, 40. Holds lyre and plectrum. 
J. Domna. M.S. Iv. 251, 102. Holds lyre and patera. 
Plautilla. Imh. Holds lyre and patera. (I xxiv.) 


Head of Apollo: Wolf: tripod. 
Auton. B. M. 
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10.—Paus. 11. 19, 4-7. Bo@pos, mremounpéva ev tim@ tavpou 
Baynv éxov Kal rvKov, odv 5é adrois mapOévov aducicav 
métpay emi Tov Tavpov. 

Battle of bull and wolf. 

# Auton. Imh. Béotien u. Argos, p, 55, No. 17. 

11.—Paus. 1. 20,1. “Ayadpa éote naGnpevov Aros Merry iov, 
AiBou AevKod, TloAvKAeérov Sé Epyov. 

Cf. 19, 7, Ards Ecavov. 19, 8. Bowos “Tetiov Ards. 20, 6. 
Auds fepov Swrijpos. 21, 2. Av‘s BvEiov Bwpos. 22, 2. 
"Ayadpua apxaiov Avds. 24, 3. "Em axpa 8é éore TH 
Aapion Atcds érixdnow Aapicaiov vads .... To Se 
dyanpa EvNov, KT... évtav0a avaOnuata Keitar 
kal ddra Kal Zedvs Edavov, S00 ev 4 tedvKapev exov 

_  6fOarpovs, tpitov Sé éri Tod petwTov., 

ZEUvS seated, holds patera and sceptre. 


Anton, Pius. M.S, Iv. 242, 42. 
M. Aurelius. M.S. tv. 244, 55. 
L. Verus. (K xxv.) 


Zeus seated, holds eagle or Victory. 


& Sept. Severus. Holds eagle. 
Plautilla. Holds victory. Mion. 11. 235, 50. (K xxv.) 


Zeus striding, naked, holds eagle and thunderbolt. 
# Plautilla. M.S. 1v. 253,112. Sestini. 
Head of Zeus. 


# Hadrian. M. 8. rv. 240, 28. Imh. (K xxvii.) 
L. Verus. M.S. rv. 245, 58. 


Paus. 11. 20, 3. Tovtwy 8° davtixpv Nepeiou Ards éoriv 
iepov, ayadpa opOov yarxobv, téyvn Avoimrrov. 
Zeus, naked, standing, sceptre in right hand: eagle at his feet. 


# Hadrian. B. M. 
M. Aurelius. Imh. (K xxviii.) 
Sept. Severus. B. M. &c. 
J. Demna. M.S. tv. 251, 99. Plautilla. M.S. rv. 253, 113. 


The number of statues of Zeus at Argos is so large that it is 
not possible to be sure whether we have copies of any of them 
on coins. It is possible that the type first described (K xxv.) 
may reproduce the figure of the Zeus Meilichius; and the type 
of the head of Zeus is decidedly fine and early ; we may. suspect 
it to be a reminiscence of the head of Polycleitus’ statue. With 
more confidence we may suppose that the standing Zeus of. tlie 
coins (K XXVIII.) is a copy of Lysippus’ statue; for in this case 
the coin-type persists practically unchanged. through several 
reigns. 
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But in all these cases the evidence of copying is internal 
rather than external; we therefore prefer to leave the matter 
for future discussion. 
12.—Paus. I. 20, 3. Tlépav S& trod Neweiov Ads Toyns éotiw 

é€x Tadavordtov vads, et 57, &e. 


TYCHE standing, holds cornucopiae. 


# Auton. Third century, B.c. B. M. Holds patera and cornucopiae. (K xxIx.) 
M. Aurelius. Imh. Holds patera and cornucopiae. 
L. Verus. M.S. Iv. 246, 65. Holds patera and cornucopiae. 
8. st sua M. 1. 235, 47. Holds patera and cornucopiae. At her feet 

altar. 

Domna. Imh. Geta. M. 11. 236, 51. Holds patera and cornucopiae. 
Domna. Rev. Belge, 1860, pl. 11. 12. Holds rudder and cornucopiae. 
Caracalla. Imh. Turreted, holding sceptre and cornucopiae. (K xxx.) 


Head of Tyche, turreted. 


# Ant. Pius. M. 1. 234, 41. (K xxx1.) 
M. Aurelius. M.S. tv. 244, 57. 


13.—Paus. 1. 19, 6. Ta d€ Eoava ’Adpodirns nad ‘Eppod, to 
pev ’Ezrevod Aéyovary Epyov elvat, x.7.r. Of. 19, 7. Kai 
“Epps és Avpas troinow yeXovnv npKas. 
HERMES standing, right arm resting on trunk of tree, in left 
caduceus and chlamys. 
Z Sept. Severus. Imh. (K xxxu.) Florence. (K xxx.) 
Apparently a copy of a statue. 
14.—Paus. u. 20, 3. Tdnolov 8 eiow érreipyacpévor 
ALO@ ~=KréoBis wai Birwv, adrod te EdKxovres THv 
duakay Kal én’ adtH dyovres thy pntépa és TO 
“Hpaiov. 
CLEoBIS and Biron drawing their mother in a chariot. 


, Dompa. Copenhagen. (K xxxIv.) 
Plautilla. Arch. Z. 1869, pl. 23, 9. 


Dr. Friedliinder has already (Archdol. Zeit. 1869, p. 98) 
brought this numismatic type into connexion with the words of 
Pausanias. But various treatments of the group may, of course, 
have been familiar to the die-sinker, and there is nothing to 
prove that he copied the relief seen by the Traveller. 
15.—Paus. 1. 21, 1. "Eote 8 vads "AokxAnmiod. Cf. 23, 4 

below. 
ASKLEPIOS standing, with usual attributes. 
# Sept. Severus. Imh. (K xxxv.) 
16.—Paus, 1. 21, 9. To &é fepov ris Antots gore pév ov 
paxpav Tod tpotraiov, Téxvn Sé TO ayarpa Ipakirénous" 
thy 5é eixdva rapa TH Bed THs tmapBévov Xra@piv 
dvouatovut. 
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LeETOo, right hand raised to shoulder, the left extended over 


small figure of CHLORIS. 


#i M. Aurelius. Imh. (K xxxvi.) 
Sept. Severus. Imh. Choix, pl. 1. 68. (K XXxVII.) 
J. Domna. B. M. (K xxxviit.) Millingen, Syi/. pl. 11. 32. 
Caracalla. Rev. Belge, 1860, pl. 11. 1. 


The same group in a temple. 
£ Anton. Pius. M. S. rv. 248, 48. Wiczay, xvir. 379. 
This is a clear instance of the copying on coins of a statue, 
and very instructive. One coin figured (K xxxvit.) differently 
represents the action of Leto’s right hand, which clearly, on the 
later coins, seems raised to a quiver on her shoulder. On this 
coin also the head of Leto is turned to the left, on the other 
coins to the right. But it is easy to see that these slight varia- 
tions only arise from the fact that in the case of the first coin the 
artist made an attempt to represent the statue from the front, 
while in the case of the later coins it is depicted in profile. Com- 
bining our representations we can form a fairly complete notion 
of the statue of Praxiteles. Leto stood clad ina long chiton with 
diplois, holding some object (a torch?) in her left hand, and 
raising her right to her shoulder. The small figure of Chloris 
was close to her elbow, clad like the goddess herself. 
17.—Paus, 11. 22,1. ’Avrixpd dé Tod pvijpatos tay yuvatKav 
Anpntpos éotiv lepdv érrixrnow Heraayidos. Cf. 18, 3. 
Anpntpos Mvaias iepov. 21, 4. Ketras rod Iluppou ta 
dora é€v TH iep@ THs Anuntpos. 

DEMETER standing. 

# Hadrian. M.S. Iv. 241, 34. Wiczay, pl. xvi1. 378, Holds sceptre and 
ears of corn: 


Hadrian. M. S. rv. 241, 33. Holds — and poppy head. 
Ant. Pius. M.S. 1v. 248, 49. Paris. olds in both hands ears of corn 


and poppy heads. 
L. Verus. M.S. tv. 245, 64. Vaillant. Holds in both hands ears of corn 


and poppy heads. 
S. Severus. M.S. 1v. 247, 77. Mus. Font. Holds in both hands ears ot 


corn and poppy heads. 
J. Domna. . S. rv. 251, 104 .Turin. Holds in both hands ears of corn 


and Poppy “heads. (K XXXIX. ) 
Plautilla. 8. Iv. obs, 114. Holds in both hands ears of corn and 


poppy heads. 
M. Aurelius. Imh. Holds in both hands ears of corn and POPPY heads, - 


18.—Paus. 1. 22,5. Mera &€ raitra Avocxovpwv vads, 
The Dioscuri on horseback. 
LS. Severus. Mion. S. tv. 248, 85. Wiczay, pl. XVII. 382. 
19.—Paus. 1. 22,6. TAnolov & tev’ Avaxtov EidnOvlas éoriv 
iepdv dvaOnyua ‘Exévys. (cf. 18, 3. ‘Tepov éorw EirecOuias). 
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EILEITHUIA, holding in each hand a torch, one raised,one lowered. 


# Commodus, M. §. tv. 246, 71. (Arig. 11. 31, 210.) 
M. Aurelius. Berlin. Two such figures, each with quiver at back, an altar 
between them. (K Xt.) 


The reason for supposing this type to represent Eileithuia 
lies in the fact that there is a type almost identical at Aegium 
in Achaia, which reproduces a statue of Eileithuia accurately 
described by Pausanias (VII. 23, 5), rats yepot 7H pev és evOd 
éxrératat, TH Sé avéyes Sada. The quiver might seem more 
appropriate to Artemis; but she could scarcely be, like 
Eileithuia, duplicated. 
20.—Paus. 11, 22, 7. Tlépav éotiv ‘Exdtns vads, Sxorra S€ 7d 

dyarpa épyov' TovTo pév Aidov, Ta & arravtixpy yaka 
‘Exarns cal tradra aydApara, 76 pev TlorvKrertos érroince, 
To 5¢ dderpos [loAvercitov Navevdns MdOavos. 


Hecate triformis. 


# Hadrian. Leake, Zur. Gr. p. 20. 
Sabina. M.S. Iv. 242, 41. (Mus. Font. pl. 11.17.) Munich. (K x11.) 


21.—Paus. u. 22, 9. "Ev S€ rH yuuvacio tH KvdrapdBov 
Karravela éotilv ’AOnva. Cf. 21, 3. ’A@nvas Se idpv- 
cacbat Ydrrvyyos iepov pacw ‘Hyércwr. 

ATHENE standing, holding patera, shield, and spear. 

¥, Hadrian. M. S. Iv. 240, 27. 

-Athene with Perseus. See Perseus. 

22:—Paus. 11. 24, 3. "Em dxpa 5é éott tH Aapicn...... 
kai ’AOnvas 5€ vaos éore Béas aétos. Cf. 24, 2. Tod 
Aeipadiv@tov 5¢ "AmoXdXwvos Exeta perv lepdv ‘AOnvas 
’OkvbepKods Karovpévns Aroundovs avaOnua. 23, 5. 
Aéyouvot ..... dyadpa xeicOar mapa odiow ’AOnvas 
70 éxxopiabev €& IXiov. 

Archaic PALLADIUM. 


AR # Auton, Fourth century. B. M. 
#i Verus. M.S. Iv. 245, 60. Arig. Iv. 50, 9. 


Palladium in temple on the Larissa. 


Antoninus Pius. Imh. B.M. (K xti1.) 
Sept. Severus. B. M. 
Domna. M.S. Iv. 251,100. Arig. 


DIoMEDES advancing, holds sword and Palladium. 


A Auton.. Fourth century. B.M. Imh. (K x ut.) 
Auton. Fourth century. B.M. At his feet swan. 
Anton. Pius. Imh. (K xiv.) M.S, tv. 244, 52, 53. 


Diomedes, sword in hand, standing before statue of Pallas, on 
which he lays hands. 


3 Sept, Severus. Mus, Font, 1. p. 66, 21, 
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Diomedes seated on altar, his leg bent under him, holds went 


and Palladium. 
Hadrian. B.M. (K Xtyv.) 
It would seem from the not very clear language of Pausanias, 


that there was a temple of Athene Oxyderkes on the slope of 
the Acropolis-hill, and another of Athene on the summit. In 
one of these temples would be probably the statue supposed to 
have been brought by Diomedes from Ilium. A priori one 
would naturally suppose this statue to have been in the temple 
first mentioned, said to have been dedicated by Diomedes. But 
the coins appear to prove that this was not the case; but that 
the Ilian Palladium was set up in the temple on the summit of 
the hill. For the archaic image of Pallas, which on some coins 
(K xu.) Diomedes carries, is identical in details with the 
image represented on other coins (K XLII.) as occupying the 
temple on the Acropolis. In form it is an ordinary archaic 
Palladium, representing the goddess as stiff and erect, holding 
a spear in her raised right hand, and a shield on her left arm. 
Below, the figure passes into a mere column. 
23.—Paus. 11. 23, 1. Naos éorw év de€id Avovicov' 1rd 5é 
dyadpa elvat rNéyovow €€ EvBoias (ancient). Cf. 23, 7. 
Avovicov vads Kpnaiov, and 24, 7. 


Dionysus standing ; holds kantharos and thyrsos. 
# Hadrian. M. 11. 234, 40.° (K XLVI.) 

Hadrian. M. S. tv. 241, 35. With panther. 

Commodus. M. S. Iv. 246, 68. 

Caracalla. M.S. Iv. 252, 107. 


This representation of Dionysus is of a very unusual type. 
The god appears to be beardless, though this is not certain. He 
is enveloped in the folds of an ample himation, and holds an 
upright thyrsos in his left hand. 
24.—Paus. I. 23, 4. To & émigavéotatoy ’Apyeios Tav 

"Ackrnteiwv ayarpa éf juadv éyer KaOnpevoy ’AcKdn- 
mov AGov AevKod, kal tap’ adtov EotnKev “Trica 
xdOqvrat dé Kal of trownocavtes TA dyakpara, Elevogudos 
Kal Xrpatov. 


ASKLEPIOS seated on throne; in front of him, snake. 
ZE Sept. Severus. B.M. (K xtvit.) 
Domna. M. S. Iv. 251, 103. Wiczay, xvu1. 387. 
Valerian. M.S. Iv. 255, 125. 
HYGIEIA standing, her right hand extended: over an altar, shui 


which twines a snake; in her left, patera. Cf. Tyche above. 
JE Geta. Imhy: M.S. rv. 2538, 116. (K xviii.) 
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Xenophilus and Strato lived probably late in the third 
century B.C., if we may judge from a tablet bearing their names 
published by Ross, Jnscr. Ined. 1. No. 58, in which we find the 
forms A and o. There seems every probability that the coins 
reproduce their types of the Asklepios and Hygieia. Both are 
very unusual. The Asklepios is apparently a copy of the statue 
of Thrasymedes at Epidaurus, and is of thoroughly Pheidian 
type. The Hygieia is an interesting and remarkable type, differ- 
ing, I think, from all known statues of the goddess. She is 
clad in a long chiton, and wears an overdress, of which the end 
hangs over her left arm. 
25.—Paus. U1. 23, 7. Katdyewr oixoddéynua, er’ adtod 8é jv 

6 xadkods Odrapos, dv ’Axpiotds tote eri ppoupa Tijs 
Ouyatpos ézrolnce. 

DanaE receiving the golden shower, seated on throne. 

# Hadrian. B. M. (L xix.) 

Although this is probably the only appearance of Danae on 
coins, the attribution is fairly certain. Danae’s face is turned 
upwards ; her bosom is bare, her extended hands grasp the ends 
of her garment. Parallel representations on vases and in wall 
paintings may be found in Overbeck, Kunstmyth., 11. p. 406. 
26.—Paus. 11. 24,1. “Aveovtrwy dé és thv Axporodrw gore péev 

ths ’Axpatas”Hpas 70 iepov. 

Head of Juno Lanuvina in goat-skin (?). 

£ Sept. Severus. Mus. Font. 11. pl. v. 14. 

27.—Paus. 1. 24, 2. Td orddiov, év 6 tov dyava TH Newel 
Aut cat ta ‘Hpaia ayovowr. 

Wreath of HERAEA. See also Nemea. 

HE Sept. Severus. Leake, Add. 157. Arch. Z. 1843, p. 151. (HPAIA, palm.) 
Sept. Severus. Kenner, St. Florian, pl. 111. 6. (HPAIA, shield.) 
Domna. M.S. rv. 252,106. HPE€A. 

Geta. M.S. rv. 254,117. Arigoni (?) 
28.—Paus. 11. 24,2. Tov Aiyirrov raidwy .... uvijpa. yopis 
bev yap aro TOV copdrwr évtada ai Kedarai. 

A DAUGHTER of Danaus, holding in each hand a head. 

# Ant. Pius. M.S. rv. 243, 46. 

This description is scarcely to be relied on; the figure may be 

a Maenad, or Demeter, holding ears of corn in each hand. 

29.—Paus. I. 25, 1. Kara pév 8) tovto ’Adpoditns xeiras 
Edavov, mpds 5é Hrlov dSucpas “Apews. elvac 88 ra 
ayarpata Ilodvveixous Néyouow avabjpata. 
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AREs standing to right helmeted; holds in left hand, 
branch (?). 
# Hadrian. Leake, Zur. p. 20. 


Antinous. M. S. Iv. 242, 40. (Gotha.) 
S. Severus. (L 1.) 


APHRODITE standing to left, in long drapery; with right hand 
drawing forward her veil; before her, dolphin. 

# Ant. Pius. Verus. Imh. (L 11.) 

The dolphin may refer to the river Charadrus which flowed 
close to the temple. The figure of Aphrodite is stiff and 
archaic, and closely draped. 

30.—OTHER TYPES at Argos: 
Isis standing, holds sistrum and vessel. 


# Hadrian. Munich. 
Mamaea. Imh. 


Isis seated, suckling Horus (?) 
# Hadrian. B. M. (L 111.) 
Female figure with wheel on hand (Nemesis ?). 


£ Sep. Severus. M. S. rv. 248, 79/80. 
Caracalla. Wicz. xvil. 386. 


Female figure holding wheel on basis. 

Sep. Severus. Imh. (L, 11.) M. Font. 11. 15. 

Shrine; Herakles in it. 

#8. Severus. Imh. M.S. Iv. 249, 91. 

Female figure seated to left, on rock ; male figure approaching 
her with hand raised. (Phaedra and Hippolytus ?) 

# Hadrian. St. Florian. (L, tiv.) 

Poet (Homer ?) seated, a scroll in his hand.’ 


EM. Aurel. M.S. Iv. 244, 55. 
Verus. M. 1. 235, 46. Imh. (L Ly.) 


Draped male figure holding by the throats two serpents. 
# Hadrian. B. M. Imh. (L 1v1.) 

Terminal figure, male. 

Z Hadrian. Imh. Cf. Verus. B M. 

Temple key: Symbol B. 

R # Auton. B. M. Imh. &. 

Head of Faustina the Elder, wearing Phrygian cap. 
iM. Aur. Imh. 

Head of Julia Domna, wearing Phrygian cap. 

#8. Sev. Turin. 


EPIDAURUS. 
1.—Paus. Il. 26. "AoxAnruoi 8é iepav padora eivas thy yhv 
emt Ady@ cupBéBnKe Toimde ... (Coronis) .... éeriOner 
Tov matba ... . éxxetpéve 5é ediSov pev of yada pia Tov 
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mept TO Spos Toipawopévar aiyav, épiracce Sé 6 KvwY 
6 Tov aitoniou dpoupds..... "ApecOdvay ebpovta émi- 
Oupjoat Tov Traida dverdéo Oar Kal, K.T.r. 

SHEPHERD finding ASKLEPIOS suckled by a goat, among trees. 


# Ant. Pius. Imh. “(L 1.) Panofka, Asklepios, dc. pl. 1. 
Caracalla. Panofka, ic. 1.1. Vienna. Miiller, D. M. : "759. 


Head of Asklepios. 

R& Auton, BM. (Lu) Imh. 

2.—Paus. U1. 27, 2. Tov d¢ "AcxdAnmod Tro dyadkpa.... 
meTrointas éhépavtos Kai ypucod: unvver €é ériypaypa 
Tov eipyacuevoy eivar Opacvpydnv ’Apuyvwtov Idpiov" 
KaOnrar dé eri Opdvov Baxtypiav xpatav, thy Sé érépay 
TOV xelpav UTép Kehadjs Eyer TOU SpdKovTos, Kab oi Kal 
KUOV TapakaTaKElpEvos TeTTOMNTAL. 


ASKLEPIOS SEATED, with dog and snake. 
R Auton. Fourth century. Berlin. Bl. 1866, pl. xxx. 3, &. B. M. 
Munich. (L 11.) Imh. &c. 
# Auton. Athens, 4431, B. (Dog behind seat.) 
Hadrian. Berlin. Bl. 1870, p. 15, 9. (Dog behind seat. ) 
Ant. Pius. B.M. Imh. Leake, p. 51. (No dog.) 
M. Aurel. Athens, No. 4481, b. Dog behind. (L Iv.) 


Asklepios as above, in temple. 
# Ant. Pius. B. M. (Lv.) Mus. Fontana, i. iii. 2. No dog. 


Dog reclining. 
# Auton. B. M. Imh. 
Paus.\ I. 27, 6. "Eore wév "Ackrntiod Aovtpor. 
Cupping-vases and thymiaterion. 
# Auton. B.M. Imh. 
Cupping-vase on coins of Achaean league. 

These coins, which have been repeatedly published, and are 
discussed in the histories of ancient sculpture, are generally 
allowed to repeat the statue by Thrasymedes. They agree with 
the words of Pausanias, even to the attitude of the dog, wapa- 
xataxelpevos. They thus furnish a strong argument that in 
other cases also we may expect to find on coins fairly exact 
copies of works of sculpture. For the connexion of the dog 
with the Epidaurian worship, see Rev. Arch. 1884, 11. pp. 78, 
129, 217. 

3.—Paus. IL. 27,6. "Avrwvivos...... éroinge 88 kal ‘Tyreia 

vaov Kai “AokxrAynm@ kat ’AwodAr\ov émikdrnow Aiyv- 
mrtiou. Cf. 27, 5. "Evrés && Tod. dNoous..... . oti 
caceee. Gyadpa ’Hacovns. 29, 1. Téuevos 84 éotiv 
“AgKAnTiov, Kal dydApata 6 eds adtos Kal ’Hrvovn: 
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yuvaixa é elvat thy Hariovny Ackrnmiod paci. taita 
éotiy év bralOpw riOov Iapiov. 

Standing figure of Asklepios. 

J. Maesa. Mion. 11. 239,72. Mus. Farnese. 

HyGIeEIA standing in round temple. 

see P M. S. Iv. 265, 155. M. Fontana, p. 67, 2 and 3. Munich. 

Hygieia or Epione standing, feeds serpent -from patera, clad 
in long drapery. 

ZZ Auton. Fourth century. M. Hunter, xxvi. 12. B. M. (L vu.) Imh. &e. 

Ant. Pius. Mion. 11. 239, 71. Holds sceptre and patera. 


It is unfortunate that the coin which represents Hygieia in 
her temple is so indistinct that the details cannot be with 
certainty recovered. Her right hand appears to be extended, 
and to hold a patera; and a serpent is visible to left. 

The figure which I have termed Hygieia or Epione occurs on 
early coins. Epione is the more likely attribution, as that deity 
was from early times acknowledged at Epidaurus as the wife of 
Asklepios, whereas Hygieia does not seem to have been there 
recognised publicly until the times of the Antonines. 

4.—Paus. 1. 27, 7. “Opos dvowafouevov Kuvdptior, Madedtov 

5é’AmoAdwvos iepov ev att@. todTo pev 6) TOV apyaiwy. 

APoLLo Citharoedus. 

Auton. Copenhagen. 

Head of Apollo, laur. 

R # Auton. B. M. &e. 

5.—Paus. 11. 28, 1. Apedxovte; € of Aoutrol Kal Erepov yévos és 
to EavOorepov pérrov Tis ypdas iepol wev Tod ’AcKdnTLod 
voulfovrat. 

SERPENT. 


# Auton. B.M. Imh. JM. Hunter, xxxvi. 13. 
Sev. Alexander. M. 8. rv. 261, 157. D’Ennery: ° 


6.—OTHER TYPES : 
Poseidon naked, standing to left; holds in right, dolphin; in 
left trident. 
A Garacalla.. B..M. (L vii.) . 
The figure is identical with that of the standing Poseidon on 
the coins of Corinth, which we have shown to be a copy of the 
colossus which stood in the harbour at Cenchreae. 


AEGINA. 
1.—Paus. 11. 29, 6. Idnolov 5é rod Atuévos ev 6 paduora’ 
éppifovtar vads éotiv "Adpodirns. ; 
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Semi-circular PoRT, within it, ship; above, hexastyle temple 
or colonnade, in the midst of it a door, up to which 
steps lead. 

J. Domna. Sestini, Jf. Fontana, p. 49,4. Imh. (L1.) 

APHRODITE draped, holds branch and apple (Venus Victrix). 

A Plautilla. Sestini, M. Fontana, p. 50, No. 7. 

Tortoise. 

R # Auton. B. M. &c. 

There still exist at Aegina remains of two harbours (Leake, 
Morea, 11. 436), both of which are inclosed by two moles, and 
either of which would correspond to the representation on the 
coin. Pausanias mentions both, one as the general harbour, 
near which was the temple of Aphrodite, the other as the secret 
. harbour, near which was a large theatre. On the coin the 
building in the background looks less like a temple than a 
theatre, market, or wharf. 

2.—Paus. 1. 29, 6. "Ev émipavertat@ Sé tis modews TO 
Aidxevov xadovpevor. 

AEACUS seated as judge of the dead. 


Z Imperial of wncertain city. 
Friedlinder, Arch. Z. 1871, p. 79. 


3.—Paus. 11. 30, 1. “AzdAAwr pév 89 Edavov yupvov éote 
TéxVNS THS emuywpilov. 

Archaic nude figure of APOLLO right, holds bow and branch. 

# Auton. B. M. (L 11.) 

In this case the coins furnish us with a copy of an early 
work of Aeginetan art. It is distinctive that the legs are 
represented one in advance of the other: and the anatomy 
seems to be clearly marked. 

4.—Paus. ul. 30, 2. @edy 5é Aiywhrar tipdow “Exatny 
pddoTa ...... Edavov 5é Epyov Mupwvos, opoiws év 
mpdcwmov Te Kal TO NoLTOY Tapa. 

HECATE with three bodies. 


Sept. Severus. Arch. Z. 1843, pl. x. 6. Imh. (L 11.) 
Plautilla. St. Florian, pl. 11.7. B. M. 


5.—Paus. 1. 30, 3. Ilpds ro dpos rod Ilavenrnviov Ards lotciv 
éotwv Adatas iepov. 
ApHAIA (Britomartis) standing by Zeus; holds arrow and torch. 
# Caracalla. Sestini, Mus. Fontana, pl. 1. 7. 
This engraving and the description of Sestini are not to be 
trusted implicitly, especially as Aphaia is represented with a 
turreted crown, and carries an arrow in a very unusual way. 
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6.—Paus. 11. 30, 4. Td dé TlaverrAjvor, Ste pr) Tov Asds 7d 
iepdv GdXo 7d Spos aEwAoyor elyev oddév. TodTO dé 7d 
.  bepdv A€yovow Alaxoy rovjoat tH Adi. 
ZEUS standing by Aphaia, holds thunderbolt and sceptre, 
Caracalla. .c. 
Zeus striding, holding eagle and thunderbolt. 


& Sept. Severus. M. S. 111. 600, 52. 
Domna. B.M. (L Iv.) 
Caracalla. Mion. 11. 148, 38. 


7.—OTHER TYPES at Aegina : 

Hermes carrying ram, facing. 

Sept. Sev. Athens. (L v.) 

Hermes carrying ram to right. 

Plautilla. Vienna. (L, vi.) 

Small temple, tetrastyle, prostyle. 

Sept. Sev. Munich. (L vu.) 

Demeter. 

Pallas. (The temple of Athene is mentioned by Herodotus, 
but not by Pausanias.) 

Nike. 

Two female figures standing. 

M. S. 111. 601, 56. . 

Nemesis (?) with cornucopiae. 

Poseidon standing. 

Bearded terminal figure. 

Plautilla, B. M. (L viit.) 

Prow of ship. 

B. M. 

The type of Hermes carrying a ram (I, V. VI.) must almost cer- 
tainly be a copy of some work of Aeginetan art, such as the statue 
of the same subject by Onatas, preserved at Olympia: the 
Olympian statue, however, wore a chlamys and a chiton, 
whereas the figure on the coins is altogether naked, like that 
on the coins of Tanagra, which represents the Hermes Crio- 
phorus of Calamis. The stretching of arms and legs on the coin 
VI. is quite characteristic of Aeginetan art. 


TROEZEN. 


1.—Paus. 11. 30,6. ’A@nvav te céBovor Tlodsdda nai YOeriada 
> , S > /, \ A , > , 
dvopatovtes Thy avTnv, kal Ilocedava Bacidéa éni- 
KAnow Kal 8) Kal vopiopa adbtois TO apxaiov érionua 
éyer Tplawvav Kal AOnvas mpocwrov. 
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Coin, obv. head of ATHENE bound with taenia only ; rev. trident. 


‘MR Auton. B. M. &. (ML 11) 
Z with helmeted head of Pallas. B. M. 


The identification of the head on the figured coins as Athene 
may be disputed, and is doubted by Imhoof. But Pausanias in 
his statement as to the coins of Troezen must be repeating 
matter of common notoriety; and he must refer to the coins 
of the autonomous series, before one side was occupied by the 
head of an emperor. The head on the silver, M I. IL, is so bold 
and strong that it has been taken for that of Apollo; but in 
some cases it wears an earring, which seems conclusive as to its 
feminine character. And, if it be feminine, it is more likely, 
even apart from Pausanias’ express statement, to belong to 
Athene, rather than any other goddess. The absence of the 
helmet is not unusual in case of early representations of Athene. 

2.—Cf. 32, 5. "Ev 8 tH dxpomonre ths YOevidSos Kadov- 

- pévns vads éativ ’AOnvas. adtd dé eipydoato Tis Oeod 

70 Edavov Kddrov Aiyivyrns. 
CITADEL surmounted by temple (tetrastyle). 


# Commodus. Arigoni tv. 51,3. Turin. (M m1.) 
Sept. Severus. B.M. On either side olive and cypress. (M Iv.) 
Domna. M. S. rv. 271, 208. On either side olive and cypress. 


The olive is spoken of by Pausanias, 31, 10; laurel, 31, 8; 
myrtle, 32, 3: all sacred trees with histories. 
Athene (archaic) resembling a Palladium. 
#. Commodus. B. M. (M v.) 
This figure of Pallas may be described in the very words 


already used in describing that at Cleonae, which we supposed 
to be copied from the work of Dipoenus and Scyllis. This is 
evidence, so far as it goes, that Callon adhered to the same 
general scheme as the Cretan artists; although, of course, we 
must not press the argument, as the die-sinkers may have 
intended merely to portray the general type of an archaic 
Athene, as in A XL 
3.—Paus. U. 31,1. "Ev 7H dyopd Tpottnviay vads xal ayanr- 
pata “Apréwidds éote Swrtelpas. Cf. 30, 7. Odros 
(Saron) 77 LYapwvid: to iepov ’Aprepld: aKodouncer. 
31, 4. TAnalov 8¢ rod Oedtpov Avxelas vadv ’Apréuidos 
érroinoev ‘IarmoXvTos. 
ARTEMIS as a huntress. 


‘# Sept. Severus. Imh. Holds torch and bow, dog by her pursuing stag. 
(M v1.) 
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Sept. Severus. M. S. rv. 268, 200. Holds torch, dog by her, pursuing stag, 
Sept. Severus. M.S. rv. 201. Draws arrow from quiver. 
Caracalla. Arig. 1. 115, 185. Holds arrow and bow, dog pursuing stag. 


4.—Paus. 11. 31, 6. To pév iepdv tod "AmddX@vos Tod Ocapiov 
Kkatackevdcar péev Ilit0éa Epacav. Cf. 32, 2. ’"Evros 
TOD TepiBdrov vads éotiw ‘ArorAAwVos ’EmiBarnpiov, 
Atopndous avabnua. 
APOLLO holding an arrow and leaning on a tripod, around which 
is twined a serpent. 
4 Sept. Severus. M.S. rv. 268, 199. 
5.—Paus. 1. 31, 6. Tod 5&”Eppywvos tovtov nai ta tov 
Atockovpav Edava éate. 
Archaic figures of the Dioscuri facing, altar between them. 
# Commodus. Imh. (M vu.) . 
This coin-type is valuable as furnishing evidence—probably 
the only extant evidence—of the style and date of the artist 
Hermon of Troezen. The Dioscuri stand naked, with long hair, 
both arms extended before them, not unlike, in attitude, to the 
Apollo of Canachus, but more primitive. Their proportions 
seem to be decidedly slight. 
6.—Paus. 11. 31, 10. "Eore 88 wai Ards fepov émrixdrnow 
Lwrhpos. 
ZEUS standing, holds eagle and sceptre. 
ff Sept. Severus. M.S. rv. 268, 198. Vaillant. 
7.—Paus. 11. 32, 1. ‘“Immodttm 5 tH Onoéws tépevds Te 
émipavéotatoy aveitat, Kal vacs év avT@® Kal ayadpa 
éotiv apxatov. 
HIPPOLYTUS as a hunter, on foot, holding spear, and leaning on 
tree ; dog beside him. 
ZE Commodus. Fox, Uned. Coins, tx. 100; Leake, Zur. Gr. add. 165. (M vu.) 
Hippolytus leading a horse, accompanied by a dog. 
i Commodus. M. S. Iv. 268,195. Arigoni, 11. 32, 228. 
Hippolytus with spear and sword before Phaedra (or her nurse), 
who approaches him in attitude of supplication. 


Z Sept. Severus. M.S. rv. 269, 204. Milling. 1831, pl. tv. 22 (who regards 
the pair as Theseus and Aethra). 


8.—Paus. 11. 32,3. Kal vads irép adrod ’"Adpodirns Kara- 
oxotias. Cf. 32, 6. Naov..... Adpoditns Axpalas. 
32, 7. "Adpodirns éariv iepov Nupdias. 

APHRODITE standing, holds apple in left hand, and lifts her 


veil with right. 
# Commodus. Imh. (M Ix.) 
Domna. M. S. rv. 270, 209. Theup. 


HS.—VOL. VI. 
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This type, the idea of which is taken from statues of Roman 
times, perhaps that of Arcesilaus, seems to represent Aphrodite 
Nympbia. 

9.—Paus. 11. 32, 4. Tot dé "AckAntiob 16 ayadma éroince 
pev Tipobeos, Tporknvios dé od« "AcKAnTriov adAa eixova 
‘Immondvrov activ eiva. 

ASKLEPIOS standing at altar, snake-entwined staff in left hand. 

#, Commodus. M. S. Iv. 268, 196. Arig. 11. 18, 227. 

The figure of Asklepios seems, so far as can be judged from 
the unsatisfactory engraving, to be of the ordinary conventional 
type; and, therefore, to offer no explanation of Pausanias’ 
curious statement. 
10.—Paus. 11. 32, 4. Kail oixiav idmv oida ‘Imrodvtou: po 

5é abrijs éoriv “Hpdxrevos xadoupévn Kpyvn. 

FountTAIy, a pillar with lion sitting thereon, water flowing into 
basin from between his feet. 

i Commodus. M. Athens, 4475.5. (M x.) 

11.—Paus. 1. 32, 7. Ilétpa Oncéws ovopatouévn, wetaBarovaca 

Kal avTn TO dvoma avenopevov Oncéws tb avTH Kpiynidas 
tas ’Avyéws wal Eidos. Cf. 31,1. Onaeds..... nviKka 
’"Aoteplwva tov Mivw xataywvicdpevos avéatpeev. 

THESEUS, naked, lifting the rock. 


Zi Commodus. B. M. (M x1.) 
Sept. Severus. M.S. Iv. 269, 205. Wiczay, xxxI. 698. 
Geta. B. M. 
Philippus, Jun. B. M. 


The identity of this type through several reigns may indicate 
for it an origin in sculpture. 
Theseus slaying the Minotaur. 
# Commodus. M. 1. 242, 87. Turin. 
12.— OTHER TYPES : 
Tyche at altar: holds patera and cornucopiae. 
# Commodus. B. M. (M xu.) 


METHANA. 


1.—Paus. 11. 34,1. Tod &€ roricpatos tpidKkovra Tov otdbia 
atréxel Noutpa Oepud. pact Sé ’Avtiyovou tov Anuntpiov 
Maxedovev Bacirevovtos, TOTe TpwTor TO Vdwp pavivar. 
Head of HEPHAESTUs in pileus. 
# Auton. Third century. B. M. Imh. 
The connexion of Hephaestus with volcanic phenomena such 


as that recorded in the text is well known. 
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OTHER TYPES: 

Artemis to left, hunting. 

Geta. B.M. (Mt.) 

Artemis about to discharge an arrow. 

Sept. Sev. B. M. (M11) 

Poseidon. 

Pallas standing, holds Victory and sceptre ; at her feet, altar. 
M. Aurel. Imh. (M 111.) 

Zeus. 

Tyche. 

Aphrodite, facing, naked to waist, holds tresses with both 

hands. 
Caracalla. Paris. (M Iv.) 
N.B.—It is curious that Isis was worshipped at Methana, 

and appears on coins of Mothone ; Artemis was worshipped at 
Mothone, and appears commonly on coins of Methana. 


HERMIONE. 


1.—Paus. 11. 34,10. “Eore 5€ opioe kal viv ere iepd adtd0., 
Tlocedavos pev emt Tis axths TH apxh, mpoerOovar Se, 
«Tr Of. 35, 1. Kal Tlocedav yarxods rov érepov 
moda éxwv eri Serdivos. 

PosEIDON standing, holds trident, his foot on a dolphin. 

J. Domna. M. S. Iv. 262, 159, 160. (Jf Fontana, 69, 2, 3.) 

2.—Paus. 11.34,11. ’Adpodirns vads éotw érixdrAnow Tlovrias 
kat Arpevias ths adths, dyadua Sé rAevKod AlOov, pe- 
yéOer te wéya Kal eri tH téxvn Oéas akiov. Kal vads 
étepds eotiv ’Adpoditns. 

APHRODITE standing, with Eros. 

#E Caracalla: M. S. rv. 263, 162. M. Fontana, 68, 1. 

3.—Paus. u. 35, 1. Tdnolov 8¢ adtod Asovicov vais Me- 
Navairytdos. 

Dionysus standing, holds kantharos and sceptre. 


& Plautilla. B.M. Dionysus naked. 
Geta. B.M. Dionysus draped. (M 1.) 


4.—Paus. 11. 35, 3. To Sé iepdv ris Toyns vewtatov pév 
Aéyouaww ‘“Epmovels TOV mapa adic. elvat, AiBov Se 
Tlapiov xodocads Eotnkev. — 

TYCHE standing, holds rudder and cornucopiae. 

& Plautilla. B.M. (Mu) Imh. M. 8. 1v. 263, 167. 

Tyche standing, holding patera and cornucopiae, at an altar. 


& Plautilla, M. 8. rv. 264, 168. (Arigoni.) 
n° 
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Tyche (?) seated, crowned by male figure, who holds lance. 


# Caracalla. M. S. tv. 262, 161. Copenhagen. 
Plautilla. M.S. rv. 263, 165. Sest. Molt. med. gr. xu. 18. 


5.—Paus. 1. 35, 4 To 8€ Adyou pddwota aEwov iepov 
Anpntpds éotiv em tod IIpwvds. Cf. also 35, 6, 8, 11. 

Head of DEMETER crowned with corn. 

AR # Auton. B. M. 

Also ears of corn, and torch. 

6.—Paus. 11. 35, 6. Tots 8& trav mwopmrny méumovew &rovtrat 
tereiav €& ayédns Body ayovres SvecAnupévnv Seapois Te 
kai tBpifovcay ert bird aypuoTyntos, K.T.A. (Description 
of the Chthonia.) 

Cow led by attendant with a rope. 

& Plautilla. B.M. (Mut) 

OTHER TYPES: 

Hermes standing. 

J. Domna. Mion. 11. 289, 74. 

Zeus Nikephoros ? 

# Plautilla. M.S. rv. 263, 163. 

Cybele. 

 Plautilla. 

ASINE. 

1—Paus. ul. 86, 5. TIlv@aéws te "AvrdAXwvVos b7réXLTrOV TO 
iepdv, Kat vov ért dHrov eon. 

APpoLLo PyTHAEUS clad in himation, a laurel twig in his right 
hand, leaning on pillar. 


Sept. Severus. Munich. (M 1.) 
Plautilla. Mion. 11. 224, 75. 


2.—OTHER TYPES: 
Asklepios. 
Snake. 
Hermes (?). 
Draped female figure ? 
Fortuna, holds rudder and cornucopiae. 
#Imh. (M11) 
LERNA and NavPLia, Coins of Argos. 
1.—Paus. 11. 37,2. “Adpodirns dyadpa emi Oaracon rior. 
Cf. 11. 19, 6; 19, 7; 20,8; 28, 8; 25,1; 38, 1. 
APHRODITE standing, holds in right hand a fold of her garment; 


before her, a dolphin. 


# Anton. Pius. Imh. 
L. Verus. Imh. (L, 11.) (Above cited under Argos. ) 
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2.—Paus. 11. 37,4. Tis 88 "Apupovns régucev eri 1H ryyn 
mwrdtavos: bd tavtn Thy Udpav tpadhvar TH TraTave 
gpaciv, x.7.d, 

HERAKLES slaying the Lernaean hydra. 

i Hadrian. Imh. (M1) 

3.—Paus. 11. 38, 2. Oixsorhs 8é éyévero abtis (of Nauplia) 
Navmdios Tocedavos Neyomevos Kal "Apwupavns elvar 
... Kat Tlovedavos tepdv cal Aipéves eiciv ev NavrAia. 
Cf. above, also 37, 1. 

AMYMONE pursued by Poseidon. 

Anton. Pius. Imh. (M11) Choiz, pl. u. 6. Overbeck, Poseidon, vi. 32. 
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THE PERGAMENE FRIEZE. 


» 


(Concluded from Vol. iv. p. 135.) 


In the reconstruction of the Pergamene frieze from the 
fragments which have come to the Berlin Museum much 
progress has been recently made, and it is now possible to 
follow—in respect of some of the slabs—a tolerably clear order 
to which certain mechanical or external signs in the stones 
themselves would appear to point. And this is a clue more 
helpful than that which the affinity of style or the natural 
relations of the figures can afford. It is partly on such grounds 
as these that the slab on which Dionysos appears has been 
assigned to the south-east corner of the staircase, and it has 
been conjectured! that near to this, perhaps immediately on 
its right, was one on which was seen the form of a winged god 
whose left arm holds a shield, and whose right arm, wielding a 
sword, is swung over his head against a,fallen antagonist. 

The giant has sunk on his knee, and is raising in supplication 
or defence his left arm that dimly appears through the shaggy 
fell that envelopes it. A right hand grasping a stone, the 
fragments of a ‘knee just lifted from the ground, are placed 
beneath, and probably belong to him. The drapery of the god 
is arranged for dramatic effect, as the exomis leaves the right 
side bare, so that the action gains force and clearness of expres- 
sion. The composition can make no claim to originality, its 
forms are highly seulpturesque, and had long been a tradition 
of sculpture: a metope on the east front of the Parthenon 
(Michaelis, No. xiii.), on which a scene ‘from the gigantomachy 
is represented, is the earliest source to which we can directly 
trace this motive. The grouping of the two figures is clear and 
simple; in a single detail, in the rendering of the sword-hilt 


1 A more recent discovery makes this improbable. 
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of the god, we can illustrate the leaning of the Pergamene 
school to the picturesque. However we are to name the god, 
his features are remarkable, for his wild hair, deep eye-sockets, 
and swollen forehead are the traits that properly belong to his 
antagonists, being here presented somewhat more faintly, but 
giving an impression very different from that of the impassive 
reserve of the Olympians. 

It is plain that we see here a god of the wilder elements, a 
god of the winds with wings lightly and beautifully wrought at 
his shoulders, who, though in some ways akin to the forces of 
the giant-world,’ was by a necessity of the myth regarded as 
warring against the evil powers of his own domain. The fea- 
tures the wings and the warlike action speak decisively of 
Boreas who is seen also, according to the most probable inter- 

_ pretation, on the crater of Nikosthenes in the British Museum 
with wings attached to his side, combating with the gods against 
the giants. Once more the Pergamene sculptor is using 
inherited forms: for the type of Boreas had appeared on vases 
that belong or go back to the fifth century,? had appeared on 
the bronze-relief brought from Rhodes, showing the capture of 
Oreithyia, a work of the Alexandrine period, but probably 
earlier than the altar-frieze; and the type survives in a later 
age, for instance, on a Roman sarcophagus,’ where two youths 
are seen at the corners personifying the winds. In stating the 
relation between the figure of Boreas and the other personages 
of the scene, we can find in mythology no certain clue to guide 
us, for he has no necessary and well-marked affinities with other 
deities: and as early probably as the sixth century he enjoyed 
an independent cult in various localities; in Arcadia, a land 
where the particular legend of the gigantomachy, together with 
a certain simple nature-worship had taken root, we hear of the 
sacred precincts and cult of Boreas near Megalopolis.t Now a 











1 Such affinity may explain the re- 
presentation of Boreas on the chest of 
Cypselus as serpent-footed, for the ser- 
pent is the symbol of the powers of the 
nether world. Compare with this the 
vase from Palermo (Arch. Zeit. 1872, 
taf. 45), where a winged youth with 
sword in hand, following a maiden, 
appears to be Boreas ; vide Lucian, Tim. 


54, Tas dppis dvarelvas, titavades 
BAénwy, abtoBopéas. 

2 Jahn, Vasensammlung, No. 376 ; 
Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, iii. 
152. 

3 Annali dell’ Instituto, 1854, pl. 
8,% 

4 Paus. 8, 36, 6. 
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common store of myth brings Pergamon into contact with 
Arcadia. But it would be hazardous thus to decide whence 
originated the religious idea, if there was any, by which the 
Pergamene sculptor was moved who gave to Boreas this inde- 
pendent place in the representation. At his right we see the 
mutilated form of a goddess rushing towards the right on a giant 
whose back is shown us—whose neck seems bent forward, and 
arm uplifted to shield his head or in sign of submission. As 
the goddess presents no characteristic mark, she must remain 
unknown ; we might suggest that she is Thyia, though the 
proof that Thyia is a wind-goddess! is by no means 
complete. 

There is far less doubt attaching to the character of the 
groups that are placed in the Museum in juxtaposition to the last. 
On each side of a corner we see deities combating with giants, of 
whom some are apparently powers of the water. The action, so 
far as it is preserved in this part of the monument, is broken up 
into four groups, one more manifold than another, but each 
with a certain completeness in itself. The fragments are suffi- 
cient to disclose the scene on the left of the corner. A goddess 
is brandishing a torch against a naked giant who is winged, but 
otherwise of human figure, and who is threatening her with his 
right arm. Beneath him is a fallen comrade, who in expression is 
one of the most remarkable in the whole brotherhood, for in the 
face which is sinking downward over his arm to the earth, there 
is some trace of the beauty of the more youthful type, and the 
features resemble those of him who has fallen before Athene 
—but the beauty is distorted and the countenance disfigured 
with the rage and hatred that is expressed very powerfully in 
the corners of the mouth, and in the swollen forehead and 
eyebrow.2. The serpent-nature is not yet dead in him; as 
one coil is threatening an enemy on the left.’ 

In the person of the giant who stands above him, slightly 


1 Vide Paus. x. vi. 4; Herod. 7, 
178; Preller, Gricch, Myth. 2, 150. 

2 Trendelenburg compares the head 
of the Ludovisi Medusa; the structure of 
the heads, the cast of features is to some 
extent the same, but the expression of 
the Ludovisi work is of an altogether 
different sentiment. 


3 Claudian’s description (Gigantom. 
89) may have been borrowed from such 


a scene. 
Ille viro toto moriens, serpentibus 
imis 
Vivit adhuc stridore ferox et parte 
rebelli 
Victorem post fata petit. 
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retreating, but threatening his approaching enemy with a weapon 
(probably a stone) in his right hand, there are hints that speak 
of his nature ; at the outer edge of his wings appears a prickly 
growth, and something of the same on his ears : two small horns 
rise above his forehead, and by these marks the sculptor has 
personified the force of water or the sea-storms. It has already 
been mentioned that such personifications can be illustrated by 
Tzetzes’ list of names, and on many other monuments besides * 
the Pergamene, the giants’ forms or parts of their forms disclose 
the same thought; on a vase from Volci, now in the British 
Museum, the work of a time when the distinction between 
Typhon and the giants was disappearing, a fishy growth is seen 
on his snake-limbs. 

Whoever the goddess may be who is confronting him, 
the idea of the group is plainly the contest of natural forces: 
for the goddess herself is brandishing a torch, the natural weapon 
of Hekate and her company, and is therefore one of the powers 
of the nether world, who play a proper part in the myth as the 
beneficent deities of fertility. But is she one of the chief figures 
in this circle of divinities, or a subordinate minister only? Her 
form and her position in the frieze can partly decide. Her 
finely-shaped limbs are ample, and in her movement, as she 
sways the torch in her right hand, there is confident power but 
no violence. And in the expression of her face there is a 
striking reserve ‘and purity; her forehead is encircled with a 
stephane, and the hair falls from a knot luxuriantly upon her 
shoulders. The bracelet on her right wrist is one among many 
marks of the elaborate elegance of the work—an elegance which 
appears also in the soft rendering of the silken drapery. Her 
main garment is a single chiton that falls to her feet, its flowing 
lines are broken and its weight supported by a mantle that 
passes over her shoulders, and is bound round beneath her 
breasts for a girdle. The quality of the stuff is very distinctly 
shown in the delicate lines that appear within the main folds 
which the movement produces in the drapery. The treatment 
is dramatic, in accordance with the older tradition derived from 


1M. d. I. v. 12, the figure of a theatre of Catania, The later ideal of 
snake-footed giant, with fins about his Triton recalls many features of the Per- 
waist. Overbeck, Kunst-Mythologie, gamene giants 
p. 395. Compare also a relief from the 
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the style of the fifth century, and at the same time naturalistic, 
in accordance with the style of the later Greek art. Throughout 
all parts of the frieze, we see in the rendering of the drapery 
these two principles combined. Nor is there anything very 
distinctive in its arrangement upon the person of the goddess 
in Group A; it is rather the richness and detail that is remark- 
able. Now the character of the face, the ornaments around the 
head and wrists, the torch which she carries, the rich drapery ? 
—all these are proper to Demeter or Proserpine, between 
whom the works of later art find difficulty in distinguishing. 
Either the mother or daughter may be represented by the figure 
which we are considering :? for if they were brought into the 
action at all, they must have been in the neighbourhood of 
Hekate and Artemis, to whom they are closely related in 
earlier, and still more in later mythology. Now the figure of 
Hekate is the centre of eleven frieze-slabs which decorate this 
corner. :Of the goddesses in her company one is unmistakably 
Artemis, and there are but two others that come into question 
—the one that we are considering (4), and her neighbour (B),® 
both placed on the left of the corner, in immediate vicinity to 
Hekate who is on the right. That these are not lesser goddesses 
subordinate to Hekate, the elaborateness of the work, the large 
treatment of their forms, their position on the frieze, would seem 
to testify. Might they be regarded as .certain symbolical * 
figures proper to the lower world? But not only are all the 
ordinary marks of such beings wanting ‘here, but it would also 
be surprising if the less necessary and less dramatic personages 
were presented, and the great goddesses were absent from this 
company. * 

By elimination we .are ‘brought to conclude that no other 
of the Olympians belong to this place but Demeter and 
Proserpine. 














1 This would seem to be an essential 
mark both of the mother and daughter, 
except on some sarcophagi showing the 
rape of Proserpine, when her body is 
half uncovered. Vide Claudian’s poeti- 
cal embellishments of Proserpine’s 
dress. —Rapt. Pros. 41—54. 

2 Trendelenburg would see in these 
two figures the Genetyllides, but we 
know very little of their characteristics, 





nor are his arguments very satisfactory. 

3 The letters are those attached to 
the figures in the Bescreibung der per- 
gamenischen Bildwerke. 

4 Apollodorus (i. 6) mentions the 
Moerae among the combatants, and they 
may have been seen on our frieze ; but 
the goddess (A) who is armed with the 
torch, or (B) who is followed by the 
hound, cannot at least be one of them. 
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According to an opinion expressed by Stark,} the presence 
of Demeter in the combat is unknown, and because of her close 
connection with Gaea would be unsuitable. But this theory, 
however natural it may seem, is disproved almost conclusively 
by the instance of the Louvre amphora and its group of 
deities, among whom the goddess wielding a torch and sceptre, 
and crowned with vine-leaves, and wearing a stephane like 
figure A, can scarcely be other than Demeter.2 No doubt the 
identity of Demeter with the earth is an ancient conception, by 
which the myths that attach to her can be explained; and this 
conception is clearly expressed in Euripides, and carried still 
further by a late writer, who mentioned Ceres as the mother 
of the giants and as prompting them to rebellion. But as the 
mother of Persephone, as a goddess of the nether world, as 
Demeter Thesmophoros, whose cult was so closely fostered by 
the mysteries, she has become detached from Gaea, as Apollo 
has become detached from Helios, in spite of the common 
underlying idea. 

The character of Gaea is mainly physical, and she belongs 
to an older cycle of theology; the personality of Demeter 
is more vivid, the part she plays in the drama of mythology 
more distinct, and so close are her relations in legend and in 
cult with the rest of Olympians, that her participation in the 
action of the frieze is not.surprising. The same objections that 
Stark urges might be urged against Hera, yet in some accounts 
and in some representations of the battle Hera appears. In 
fact, in face of the magnitude of the work and the multitude of 
the figures required, the Pergamene sculptors could not afford 
to forego any part of their material, and they might bring 
many personages into the scene, with whom the ordinary myth 
did not deal. 

If the suggestion that figure A is Demeter be correct, 
one may explain the absence of the veil as due to the necessities 
of the action, and that she confronts.a giant of the sea may 
remind us of the tradition in Pausanias° that connects Demeter 


1 Gigantomachie auf antiken reliefs. 7a mpar’ ev avOpmmoiot, Anuhtnp Ged, 
2 This is M. Ravaisson’s explanation. yn 8 earl. 

Monuments grecs, 1875. 4 Myth. Vatic. i. fab. 2. The whole 
3 Bacch. 275 :— account is confused mythology. 


5 Paus. 8, 25, 42. 
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with Poseidon. It may further ‘be asked, in what character is 
the goddess doing battle with the giants? For at this stage in 


the development of the myth some moral or physical idea was — 


probably present to the minds of the artists who treated it. As 
Thesmophoros, she might be maintaining the law and order of 
the Olympian régime, but her companionship with Hekate, the 
torch which she bears as her weapon and emblem, show her 
rather as one of the goddesses of the lower world, whose realm is 
endangered by the uprising of the giant powers of the sea. 
What special tradition of artistic forms the sculptor was here 
following is not easy to decide. The accepted ideal of Demeter 
is probably the creation of Praxiteles; but one cannot discover 
in the work before us any marks of Praxitelean style: the face 
in some of its forms is peculiar: its contour is full and large, 
the throat is comparatively short, and the lips are hardly so 
protruding as we see them in the heads of many other of the 
goddesses. 

On the next slab (B)1, a goddess who resembles in her ample 
drapery the former goddess is hurrying forward to give the 
death-stroke to a giant who has sunk helplessly before her. She 


’ appears to be clutching him by the hair, and to be wresting his 


whole body backwards in order to plunge her weapon into his 
breast. This would seem to be a sword, as the fragment of a 
female hand holding a sword-hilt seems to fit aptly to this 
place. Her foot is bearing down upon his thigh, and the action 
of the foot and the hand is a very common arrangement in 
earlier and later works,’ especially in representations of this 
subject. If there is reason for naming the goddess in figure 4, 
Demeter, then the goddess who comes between her and Hekate 
can be none other than Persephone, whose relations with Hekate 
are so intimate. The mere appropriateness of arrangement 
could not tell us which of the two on slabs A and B is the 
daughter: but, assuming that the two goddesses were brought 
into this part of the frieze, I think that slab B, more probably 
than slab A contains the figure of Proserpine. For though 
little difference can be discerned in the size and fulness of the 
limbs, yet in the second figure there is less sedateness in the 


1 This is proved to be a corner slab * It is seen on the peplos of the 
by the marks of the mechanical con- Dresden Pallas; the instances from 
nection between B and C. coins are fairly numerous. 
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drapery, and more violence in the action than in the first; the 
mantle in large folds streams behind her, and her right shoulder 
and part of her right side and chest are left bare, this freer and 
looser system of drapery being often used to distinguish the 
daughter from the mother. Again she is assisted by the hound 
who is fastening upon the serpent limb of the giant: the hound 
is the animal sacred to Hekate, and thus more appropriate to 
Persephone, who may, so to speak, be regarded as her double, 
than to Demeter. Lastly, if, as seems almost certain, she is here 
armed with the sword, we can illustrate this once more from the 
vase of the Louvre, where the figure for whom the rich dress 
and vine-crown and vicinity to Demeter recommend the name 
of Persephone is wielding a sword against an enemy whom she 
is clutching by the hair and attacking so as to recall the 
action of the Pergamene goddess. If this then is Persephone, 
she is combating a giant who belongs to the same element as 
the enemy of Demeter. His lower limbs are best preserved, 


_ and on the serpent-limb which the hound is attacking, is seen 


a scaly growth which speaks of his origin from the sea. His 
upper parts are in a very fragmentary condition, but have been 
skilfully reconstructed. And it can now be seen that his right 
arm is stretched forward so as to bring his right hand a little 
above his head, perhaps to show submission or to check the 
sword, while his left arm is stretched behind him, and endeavour- 
ing to thrust away the hound.’ The fragment of the head that is 
preserved with the hair and ear proves that his countenance was 
turned away from her. Between Group A and Group B there is 
a. striking break in the continuity of the composition, as the 
goddesses turn their backs on each other and pass in opposite 
directions to the fight. Does such arrangement touch on the 
old tradition of single combats? This explanation would clash 
with the purpose of the whole frieze, in which by more or less 
subtle devices the single combat is joined with the whole. The 
intention is rather to connect in a striking and visible way the 
groups on each side of the corner, which are plainly connected 
in idea.2 Somewhere in this company must have appeared the 


1 The ingenuity of this arrangement, gamenischen Altars, p. 65. 
which thus presents the greater part of 2 The same principle of composition 
his back en face, is noted by Tren- is seen on the Parthenon frieze. 
delenburg, Die Gigantomachie des per- 
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figure of Asterie, the mother of Hekate, whose presence is 
attested by an inscription. But no surviving fragment gives us 
any clue, nor could we say precisely what the attributes are by 
which we could know Asterie, whose name proclaims her to be 
one of the powers of light, but who rarely, if ever, has been the 
theme of art. 

There is no group in the whole frieze which for mythologic 
interest and workmanship deserves more attention than Group 
C. The triple-shaped Hekate is here in dangerous conflict with 
one of the most striking of the giants. Her back is turned to 
the spectator, but her outside head as well as her middle head 
is seen in profile : of the farthest head only the back part is seen 
as though her third form were intended to be facing some other 
combatant. Each of her three right hands has its special weapon 
—the one holding a torch—the others a spear and a sword ; of 
her left arms only two are seen, upon one is her shield, in the 
hand of the other is the hilt of the sheath. Facing her, and 
raising a rock over his head? against her, is a bearded giant 
whose serpent-thigh is seized by her hound, while the head of 
the reptile is clutching fiercely at the shield-rim. The dexterity 
is remarkable with which all the various elements are gathered 
into a concentrated whole—and the skill shown in the composi- 
tion is equalled by the skill in the details: the serpent’s head 
is a masterpiece for the expression of animal rage, shown chiefly 
in the prominent eye, which gives to this and to many of the 
reptile heads on the frieze the distinctness of a separate type. 
Perhaps there is no group on the frieze which contains an idea 
so difficult to render as that which is the leading idea here; for 
the problem of showing on a frieze relief a three-bodied shape in 
clear outlines, and in free dramatic movement is almost hopeless. 
The figure of the triple Geryon? caused the same perplexity to 
the earlier vase-painters, who represented him at first as of 
three distinct forms, failing to give to them any unity more 
than a merely external one; the bodies act and are posed 
independently each of the other. In the more advanced art, 
we find him triple-formed only so far as the waist. But in such 
combinations the task of the painter was simpler than that of 

1 The lower arms are lost, but there probably belonging to him. 


are fragments of hands grasping a large 2 Vide Duc de Luynes, Deser. de 
stone, placed above his head, and very Vases peintes, pl. 8. 
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the sculptor; and the sculptor himself was freer when the 
goddess was to be wrought for temple-worship, or as a motion- 


less object. In the triple image of Hekate by Alcamenes, who 
probably arranged the three forms back to back,! there was 
nothing strikingly incongruous. 

But if one tries to conceive such an image in energetic 
movement and action, the incongruity becomes ludicrous. 
Yet after the time of Alcamenes, this type remained pre- 
dominant for Hekate, and was treated without difficulty, 
for the forms were generally given in repose. On the Vatican 
sarcophagus, which in many details is a copy of the Pergamene 
work, the goddess is of single shape, but the sculptor of the 
altar-frieze, in his love of variety or of accepted tradition, has 
‘failed to express his conception clearly. Are we to understand 
that there are here three whole bodies, the one shown allusively 
behind the other, or that the triplicity is partial only,” three 
trunks with three pairs of arms being united at the waist? 
This latter treatment is possible enough, and certain epithets, 
and at least one work of art, would seem to suggest and 
illustrate it. 

More difficult and more important than the question of form 
is the question of the religious idea here embodied. It is not 
mere chance or the necessity of filling a large surface with a 
multitude of figures that has brought Hekate into the frieze. 
She is on occasions a goddess of battle, and in the description 
of the combat by Apollodorus she is mentioned—perhaps with 
design—in the same context as Dionysos. There is no proof 
that a special cult of Hekate existed in Pergamon, but coins 
and inscriptions prove her divinity to have been in high repute 
in Phrygia, Galatia, and Pamphylia: and she could hardly have 
been absent here from the company of the gods. In what aspect 


1 Paus. 2, 30, 2: rpla éwolnoe mpooexd- sidering this as an unique instance of 














peva GAAHAOS. These words might 
indeed describe three shapes, arranged 
as in Geryon front-wise ; but the com- 
mon later tradition, and the significance 
of such figures at the three cross-roads, 
bears out the other interpretation. 

2 Overbeck, Geschichte d. griech. 
Plast. ii. p. 236, adopts this view with- 
out question ; but he is wrong in con- 


such a rendering. Vide Gerhard, dn- 
tike Bildwerke, ecevii. 34 and 36. 

3 In Arcadia, connected so closely 
with Pergamon in religion and legend, 
the worship of Despoina was supreme 
(Paus. 8, 37, 6); Koppen, Die dreige- 
staltete Hekate identifies Despoina with 
Hekate (page 6). 
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then is she shown us on the frieze? Whatever character or 
power she possessed besides, her character as a deity of the 
nether world was naturally prominent at this time, and is 
expressed here though without undue emphasis, and without 
the terrifying traits with which conventional literary tradition 
had invested the figure.’ Her head has many features in 
common with the heads of the other goddesses, and the outlines 
of the face remind us of the goddess in group 4; but the fore- 
head protruding in the centre, the forward fall of the hair, the 
earnest and fixed expression, and the solemnity given by the 
shadows into which the profiles are cast—these are marks 
peculiar and appropriate to the chthonian goddess. 

According to Welcker, in the later tradition, she is nothing 
more: the superstition, the ghostly legend, the magic rites that 
had become attached to her name, had obscured the earlier 
Hesiodic conception, of a Hekate all powerful on earth, sea, and 
in the sky, and beneficent to men in the various relations of 
life (Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, i. 567). But it is a question 
whether this idea, which was current at least as early as the 
early part of the sixth century, has disappeared so completely as 
Welcker supposes. Though her cult was perhaps at no age so 
extended or so supreme as in the passage of the Theogony it 
is represented to be, yet there are hints in the later tradition 
that Hekate continued to be, or came again to be something 
more than a goddess of the lower world. The hound and the 
torch which are her constant attributes belong to the moon- 
goddess: the former is the dyadya of “Exatn Pwodopos—and 
the torch is the ‘spear of the wayfaring Hekate ’—7ro? 8&0’ 
’"Ordvprrov madrodca déper. In fact, both the literary tradition 
from Sophocles onward, as well as the art of the Alexandrine 
and later ages, is prone to combine the person of Hekate with 
Artemis, Selene, and Persephone. 

This is seen in the fragment of the Puforoyuor, in Jon (1049), 
where the chorus appeal to the Eivodia @vyatnp Anunrtpos, who 
appears identical here with Hekate and Selene; and the 


1 Generally speaking such traits are 2 Sophocles, ‘Pi¢orduor, fr. 490 ed. 
found more in literature than in art; Nauck. In the Pergamene frieze, the 
on a vase from Ruvo (Bullet. Napol. hound by her side is not at all the 
1853, tav. 6), serpents are seen on her Avoodms oxvadnn (Orph. Argon. 975) 
forehead, of the infernal goddess. 
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scholiast on Theocritus, 2, 12, describes Hekate as triple-formed, 
with golden sandals and white mantle, a poppy in her hands and 
kindled torches, and a calathos (the emblem of fruitfulness), on 
her head. Occasionally also the names of Artemis and Hekate 
are indifferently used,’ and although little can be based on the 
authority of Scholia or Orphic hymns that reveal the intention 
of artificial unification, yet the testimony of the classical age, 
as we have seen, serves to show that there is no such gulf as 
Welcker supposes between the Hesiodic and the later idea of 
the goddess; her significance in literature, and the prevalence 
of her worship in Aegina, Sicily, Phrygia and Galatia, may be 
due to the influence of the mysteries, and to her close connection 
with Persephone. The titles in the inscription found on the 
basis of the Capitoline statue designate a being essentially the 
same as the Titan-born Hekate of the Theogony; and by a 
Gallic tribe of Galatia prayers were offered to her, as all- 
powerful, i7rép éavtay Kal tay Kaprav. In another respect too 
the later tradition harmonises with the Hesiodic account, in 
which Hekate is said to hold power on sea as on land. In the 
passage from the Jon above referred to, the Nereids are given 
her as companions, and the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
4. 826, speaks of her and Phorbas as the mother of Scylla.? 
Now the action in the Pergamene frieze is a curious illustration 
of this obscure affinity of Hekate with the element of the sea: 
the head of the giant whom she is attacking has been mistaken 
—it has already been remarked—for the head of Poseidon ; and 
the forms of the face, and the expression, are such as to leave 
no doubt that the sculptor wished to represent a giant of the 
water, while he was able to omit the more special and conven- 
tional marks, because beings of this element were unmistakably 
presented on the neighbouring slabs. 

Throughout the whole frieze one may notice that the serpent- 
footed giants, whose forms symbolise their origin from some one 
of the elements, are generally armed with natural weapons only, 
the stone or the trunk, and not with the spear or sword. If we 
may assume that it is design® and not caprice which has led 

1 Kal vov”Apreuis kaAeirarxal dvaakh Paus. 8, 37, 6. 


nal Aadovxos Kai dwopdpos Kai xOovria. 3 In another part of the frieze a sea 

Schol. Theocr. 2. 12. deity is designedly opposed to a giant of 
2 The Despoina of Arcadia is the the sea; another instance, which may ap- 

daughter of Poseidon and Demeter.— _ pear capricious, will be noticed later on. 
H.S.—VOL. VI. I 
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the sculptor to confront Hekate with this distinct group of 
antagonists, and to combine her with Artemis, Boreas, Demeter, 
and Persephone, we might say that some part of the Hesiodic 
idea, which perbaps had never been entirely lost, reappears .in 
this Pergamene work. And surely the triple shape can only be 
explained in reference to this idea of a goddess whose divinity 
is of many elements. It may perhaps be believed that this 
shape which Alcamenes made the canonical type for art, was 
due merely to her position at the cross-roads, and the exigencies 
of such a situation; but it is certain that she had guarded 
the cross-roads long before such a shape had been assigned her, 
and it is incredible that Alcamenes, a pupil and master of 
the most ideal school, should have been influenced by such 
considerations in creating the type of a divinity. Another view 
has been adopted by Welcker on the authority of Cornutus and 
Cleomedes, that the triplicity symbolises the three phases of the 
moon—but such authority is not very trustworthy in questions 
of mythological symbolism ; and the well-known bronze statuette 
of the Capitoline Museum has some attributes that do not 
belong at all to a moon-goddess. If we look at the other 
instances, where a single divinity appears with a multiplicity 
of, or duality of, parts, it is surely the right explanation which 
refers these to a double or manifold nature belonging to more 
than one sphere: this is certainly the explanation of the double- 
headed Zeus, of the Zeus tpvodOarpos, and probably of the 
double-headed Boreas. 

So also in the Orphic hymn quoted by Eusebius,’ the 
three forms of Hekate are regarded as signs of her power 
over three elements: tpicto/you gi'cews ouvOypata tpiocd 
gépovoa. And in this instance the theory of the Orphic 
systematizer may accord with a genuine belief of the fifth 
century, B.c. It is possible of course that the tradition in the 
Theogony, lingering perhaps in obscure allusions, had faded, as 
Welcker and Bergk? suppose, from the general popular belief: 
but it may well have revived under the influence of the mys- 
teries, to which Stark ascribes the later prominence of the 
goddess, and which disclose a tendency to widen the sphere and 
nature of the beings of the Dionvsiac circle. But the impulse 
seen in literature to unify the various figures in the religious 

1 Pracp, Ev. 4, 23. 2 Gr, Litteratur geschichte, i. p. 984. 
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belief, though it reacted on art, was checked by the artistic 
craving for a variety of types ; and figures which are regarded 
as kindred or even identical remain distinct in sculpture. So 
that we find a triple-shaped Hekate by the side of Artemis and 
Persephone—and the tautology is natural. 

It is difficult to say how far the Pergamene work reproduced 
the style of earlier representations or influeneed the later. For 
until the discovery of our frieze, the form of the triple-shaped 
Hekate existed only in statuettes, coins, and reliefs. It may at 
least. be said with certainty, that the Pergamene sculptor has 
borrowed nothing from Alcamenes but the main conception 
which the latter had made traditional; for neither the disposition 
of the drapery, nor the youth of the forms, nor the rendering of the 
flesh, recalls the style of the Pheidian age.1 And the motives of 
the figure are probably original, inasmuch as for the first time 
the goddess was presented in violent movement. We see her 
on the Vatican relief energetically engaged in the same scene 
brandishing two torches against a giant; but though the Per- 
gamene frieze has supplied many motives to the carver of the 
relief, the two works do not agree in the figure of Hekate; on 
the smaller monument, not only is she of single shape and 
veiled, but the forms are fuller, and the whole effect is less 
fantastic and more solemn. Under the Roman empire the cult 
of Hekate grew in importance ; we are not able to ascribe to 
the Pergamene figure any direct influence upon later religious 
belief, but what is discerned in Graeco-Roman art is seen in 
this part of the frieze, a loss of the purer and clearer forms of 
sculpture. 

The next scene on the right (slab D), is the combat of Artemis, 
connected skilfully with the former, as the skirts of Hekate’s 
dress are seized from behind by a serpent belonging to a giant 
who has already fallen before Artemis. The goddess, whose 
body is now almost restored by a skilful combination of the 
small fragments, is standing bow in hand above the dying and 
the dead ; the bow is missing, but from the tension in the crooked 
fingers of the right hand, we see that the string was at full 
stretch. She is confronting a naked giant of perfect human 
shape, who is armed in Homeric fashion with helmet, shield, 

1 One might conjecture that the work of Scopas (Paus. 2, 22, 7) has influenced 
the Pergamene sculptor. 
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and the spear which he levels against her. Perhaps in no other — 
group of the frieze are the forms so sculpturesque, or of such high 
interest as these ; for the shape and movement of the giant are 
conspicuous for symmetry, lithe strength, and freedom ; and in 
the body of Artemis a rare delicacy and suppleness appear. 

It has been said that the action appears to be for the moment 
arrested, as though both were pausing in admiration of each 
other. If this motive, which the remarkable beauty of the giant 
may have suggested, were really intended here, the sculptor 
would have had in his mind the tradition of the enamoured 
Orion, who is, as it is thought, represented here facing the 
goddess, It is true that romantic episodes are frequently found 
in the later literary and artistic representations of the giganto- 
machy, and such a treatment of the subject might be expected in 
Alexandrine art. The cylix of Aristophanes shows us a young 
giant sinking down unarmed and unresisting before Artemis, and 
there is a pathetic, perhaps an amorous, expression in his face. 
On the Louvre amphora we see a child Eros seated on the horses 
of Ares and drawing a tiny bow. Such motives would appeal 
to later Roman art and literature; in the Greek fragment 
attributed to Claudian, the only weapons which Aphrodite brings 
to the contest are her smiles and other charms; and the spirit 
of the scene described by Themistius is the same, in which a 
giant is represented sinking before the first glance of Love. 
But in this respect the Pergamene work is superior to the pre- 
valent taste: for the action is serious throughout. I have failed 
to discover any trace of the suggested sentiment, or any hint 
of arrested movement in the goddess or in the young warrior, 
who seems on the alert for the contest, and in the middle of 
his stride. . 

The fixed regard which each casts on the other serves 
only to heighten the impression of the momentous contest, 
and is a special mark of faces rendered in the Lysippean style 
The whole form of Orion—to accept this name for convenience? 
—recalls the style of Lysippus in the slimness of the proportions, 
in the naturalistic treatment of the flesh, the tension of the 
muscles, and especially in the comparatively small head and the 


1 There is no real reason for so tomachy, nor have the legends con- 
calling him ; the name of Orion is not cerning him anything to do with this 
found in any account of the gigan- tradition. 
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clearly-marked cheek-bones. His limbs show a certain fineness 
of athletic training, and the only marks which he possesses of 
the type to which he belongs are the thick wavy hair, the rather 
deep eye-sockets, and the rather mobile features. Artemis 
appears in the character of a huntress, wearing a short woollen 
chiton which leaves the left shoulder bare, and is bound around 
her waist by a scarf that is drawn across the breast! On the 
vase of Ruvo her equipment is almost the same ; on the cylix 
of Aristophanes and on the Louvre amphora, she is armed with 
the torch, the proper weapon of the Artemis Phosphorus, though 
at the same time she carries the bow on her shoulders, and her 
guise is on the whole that of the huntress. The result is that 
on both these latter works, her person is somewhat overloaded 
with attributes; on the Pergamene frieze her character is simply 
marked—and as she is opposed to an antagonist armed in the 
ordinary fashion of the hoplite, she also bears a weapon of 
real war. 

Her features are fresh and delicate, and do not conform so 
nearly to the Pergamene type, as those of the other goddesses : 
they have not the ordinary fulness, nor does the forehead pro- 
trude much in the middle above the eyes. The whole contour 
rather approaches the oval; the lines about the mouth remind 
us slightly of the treatment.of Praxiteles. The hair is drawn 
back so as fully to reveal the face, and is bound up ina high 
knot behind ; two small locks fall upon the forehead crescent- 
wise. Her presence on the frieze requires no comment or 
explanation, for before and after this date she is commonly found 
in representations of this myth, and we can see directly a close 
connection between this Pergamene figure and the Artemis on 
the Mattei relief, though in the later work her form has less 
movement, and her feet are more firmly set to bear the strain 
of the aetion. The three vases to which I have already referred, 
on which she is found, are considerably earlier than the altar ; 
but in the literature or art of the fifth or sixth century, Artemis 
is rarely? or never assigned any share in the action, nor at any 
time is her presence prominent. But in kindred myths, such 





1 Claudian (Rapt. Proserp. 234) speak- 2 Trendelenburg gives the name of 
ing of the ‘geminus cinctus’ of Diana, Artemis to the figure called Hera by 
may refer to some such arrangement. Heydemann on the vase from Alta- 


mura, 
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as the slaying of Tityos, and the death of the Aloades, and in 
one tradition of the Titanomachy, if we can accept the statement 
of Hyginus, fab. 150, she plays a leading part. Touching the 
question as to the school which created this type of Artemis 
little can be said. There is of course nothing original in the 
main design of the Pergamene figure; the action and pose of 
the goddess here is seen also in some representations of the 
death of the Niobids and of Tityos, and is so natural and obvious 
that it must have frequently occurred where she was shown in 
combat with an enemy. It is repeated with much resemblance 
even of details in the small bronze in Naples,! though there the 
arrow has left the string, and the action is nearly over. But 
there is no representation of the Gigantomachy which serves to 
illustrate the Pergamene Artemis: and it would be idle to try 
to find the prototype in a supposed group at Delphi of Athene, 
Apollo, and Artemis. It will be sufficient to say here that if 
the Artemis of Versailles is rightly regarded as a copy of the 
Delphic statue, then the Delphic statue was no model for the 
eyes of the Pergamene sculptor; for the Artemis of our frieze 
resembles the Louvre work only in the dress and in such 
characteristics of form and expression as belong to the nature 
of the goddess; they differ in the movement, in the aim of the 
representation, and in the workmanship. The influence of 
Lysippus is not to be supposed as present here, for he is not 
known to have done anything for the creation of the type of 
Artemis, it was Praxiteles who fixed the younger ideal of Leto, 
and the children of Leto. And even before his generation, 
Strongylion, the pupil of Myron, had carved a statue which 
represented the goddess—perhaps for the first time in sculpture 
—moving rapidly forward with hostile purpose. 

On slab D of the frieze between the figures of Artemis and 
the opposing giant, which give the limits of the scene, there is 
much interesting detail. With the right foot of the goddess 
upon his breast lies a fallen giant of human form, raising his 
left arm to his head in the manner of the dying Niobid at 
Munich ; his hand wrought with exquisite softness and truth 
appears just beneath her foot, and the loosening fingers tell 
pathetically of the last moments of consciousness. And again 
by the feet of ‘Orion, and half-covered by his shield, is a 


1 Miller, D. d, a. K. 2, 158. 
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conquered giant, older than the other and serpent-footed, who 
may have been mortally wounded by the arrows of Artemis, and 
whose neck is being mangled by the teeth of her hound. He 
has fallen sideways upon his left arm so as to front the spectator, 
while his right hand is raised over his head, and is convulsively 
tearing out the eye of the animal which torments him. There 
is more here than an interesting episode: for this is the giant 
whose serpent-head is attacking Hekate on the left, and we are 
able better to feel the connection between the different parts of 
the frieze. 

A concentration of interest on the central figures, the 
careful preservation of the continuity of the action,) repletion of 
details along the basement and in the background, are marks 
of Pergamene relief style, and clearly illustrated on these 
slabs. 

On the right of Artemis is another goddess whose weapon 
is the torch, and who therefore belongs to the family of deities 
that are grouped at one of the corners of the frieze. She is 
striding against an antagonist of whom no intelligible fragments 
remain, and as the form of the goddess herself is not perfectly 
preserved, it is hard to gain a clear conception of the manuer of 
the contest. Her torch is aimed low, and it is probable that 
her enemy has sunk down before her. We might believe that 
she is none other than Leto, who—as I have mentioned—was 
present on the frieze, and who would be appropriately placed 
here; but fragments, of which a drawing has been sent to 
Berlin, have been found recently at Pergamon, showing a figure 
of a goddess who is said to be Leto and who is armed with 
a spear. 

The upper torso of a very slim goddess equipped with the 
bow, and girt round the waist with a scarf, may be supposed to 
belong to a nymph in the following of Artemis. 

There can be little doubt that the figure of Apollo appeared 
in the vicinity of this scene. But it has been suggested that 
immediately on the right of Artemis and her kindred goddesses 
another group found its place, composed of three combatants— 
a winged goddess, and a young god who is wrestling with a lion- 


1 Another principle is seen in the smaller reliefs discovered at Pergamon, which 
will be described later. 
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headed giant (Fig. 1). The only reason for believing that the 
two latter are to be placed near Apollo is the similarity 
of workmanship which suggests that the two groups are the 
work of the same hand. And on the back of the giant the 
doubtful fragments of a wing are seen which certainly does not 
spring from his shoulders, but which might naturally belong to 





Fie. 1. 


the goddess, whose head and upper body has been skilfully 
constructed out of eighteen pieces, and who would then be 
standing close behind him, and leaning forward to deliver a blow 
with a sword or spear. It is difficult to decide the personality 
of this winged figure. The face is large and oval—and the 
head shows faint traces of a diadem, but is too mutilated to 
afford a clue. It would be easy to name her Nike; we have 
already seen a winged Nike in attendance on Athene, and the 
broken torso of a female charioteer is probably part of another, 
whose charge was the chariot of Zeus. It is certainly not 
uncommon to find many Nikae in the same scene; but there 
is no precedent for the representation of one in active combat 
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by the side of Apollo. The winged goddess may of course be 
Iris, and her presence in this place would be explicable enough, 
if the god who is grasping the head of the giant in his arms, 
and whose naked form and skilful movements speak of the 
training of the palaestra, were Hermes: Iris, Hermes, and 
Apollo would be a natural combination. But there are 
other allegorical beings besides Nike that were brought into 
the frieze. 

Among the names of the gods which have been found in- 
scribed on fragments of the Cornice that of Themis occurs ; and 
though we cannot recognise her in any of the fragments, there 
is no doubt that she was taking an active part in the combat. 
Now the presence in vehement action of a figure that has come 
in later belief, according to Welcker, merely to be an imper- 
sonation of an abstract moral idea is strange enough. Isolated 
examples may be quoted, but as a rule, figures such as ’Apery, 
Adkn, IIderis, are not used for dramatic purposes. A very 
remarkable exception may be quoted: on a fragment of a vase 
belonging probably to the fourth century, a figure appears, which 
according to the inscription is Ilasdée/a, wielding a thyrsos in 
one of the battles of Dionysos, not improbably the Gigantomachy 
itself. But this sort of allegorical drama which recalls the con- 
test of Dike and Adikia on the chest of Cypselus is alien to the 
spirit of Greek sculpture, and it has yet to be shown that it is 
admitted in the Pergamene frieze. In fact the presence of 
Themis was appropriate in such a scene, because she was both 
in earlier and later belief a real agent, as personal as the 
Erinyes, and no mere moral abstraction such as Dike or Paideia. 
There seems no ground for separating so rigidly as Welcker * 
would an earlier Themis, a Titan goddess of prophetic power 
identical with Ge and Demeter, of whom Aeschylus and Pindar 
knew, and the goddess of the moral order—the Themis of the 
later system. The progress in the conception seems rather to 
be this, that the moral idea which was combined with the 
physical in the Ge-Themis, becomes detached from the physical. 
Yet the later Themis remains real and personal, as the Titan- 
Themis from whom she is developed. She is mentioned among 
such goddesses as Dione, Rhea, and Amphitrite at the birth of 


1 Overbeck, Kunst-Mythologic, i. p. 2 Welcker, Griech, Gétterlehre, i. p. 
371. 326. 
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Apollo :1 and if it were true that she is present there as the 
primeval Titan-goddess, as Welcker, without any expressed 
reason, supposes, then, as the poet names her ‘lyva/a* the tracker 
of crime, the older and later conceptions meet. In short, an 
examination of the legends and cults in various parts of Greece 
suggests that the more recent character of Themis was influenced 
by the recollection of the earlier myths.’ 

Her appearance on the Pergamene frieze among the deities 
shows of course that her personality is entirely independent of 
that of Ge, else the inappropriateness would be glaring; but it 
corroborates the conclusion that she is a real existence, available 
for dramatic representation.* Unfortunately there is nothing 
to determine her exact place in the frieze, and there are no 
intrinsic reasons that can decide. Prima facie, she would be 
looked for near the group of Zeus, but in tradition and cult she 
is as closely related to Apollo.® And if she were really placed 
near Apollo on the frieze, a new suggestion might be offered in 
explanation of the fragmentary winged figure, referred to already 
as a possible Jris. We have seen and shall see how the Per- 
gamene sculptors have been prone to surround a prominent 
deity with a group of kindred or subordinate beings, and we 
might thus suppose that the daughters of Themis, the Hours, 
were in her company. Then if the place of the winged goddess 
and the place of Themis have been rightly indicated as near 
Apollo, the former might be interpreted to be Eunomia,® for the 
representation of one of the Hours as winged can be illustrated by 
one instance, and by the parallel of the winged figures that 
personify the divisions of the year. But much doubt attaches 
to all these hypotheses ; we are certain of the presence of Themis 
—it is not unlikely that she was in the neighbourhood of Apollo, 
and it is perhaps probable that the mutilated winged figure was 


1 Hymn to Apolio, line 94. 

? This word has more properly an 
ethical than a geographical reference ; 
but vide Strabo, 435. 

8 Such combinations as Ge-Themis 
and Athene-Themis, found in iuscrip- 
tions from the Athenian theatre, do not 
prove that @éus is a mere abstract 
epithet. Compare such composite 


figures as Zeus-Poscidon, Zeus-Diony- 
Sos, 


* Somewhat analogous is the part 
which the Moirae play in the action. 
Apollod. i. 6. 

5 Pausanias, 9, 22, 1, and 10, 5, 6. 

6 The letters EY have been preserved 
on a fraginent giving the name of a 
deity; one of three suggestions will 
probably be accepted, viz. that the 
name is Eurynome, or Euterpe (for the 
Muses probably appeared on the frieze), 
or Eunomia, 
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close behind the lion-headed giant, and that these three were 
also near to Apollo, placed in fact immediately on his left. 

However we are to name them, the figures of the god and 
the giant (given on Plate N in Conze’s Bericht) are of interest. 
At first sight one might be tempted to name the former 
Heracles, so exactly does this contest resemble his contest with 
the Nemean lion as represented on many vases and reliefs. But 
this is impossibie, as there are signs of Heracles elsewhere, and 
the action here is quite unfitted to the part usually assigned 
him in the Gigantomachy.* The young god whose head and 
most of whose legs are missing, seems to have taken a firm 
stand, while his arms are clasped round the neck of his enemy. 
The latter is of monstrous and fantastic shape; though the 
lower part of his body is missing there are faint indications of 
serpent-legs, and his head and arms very closely resemble the 
head and forepaws of a lion. As Conze has remarked, the 
Milesian legend of the giant Leon,” said-to have been conquered 
by Heracles, may have given the hint for such a representation 
which recalls some of the grotesque figures of Oriental art. The 
combination, however it may violate the spirit of Greek sculp- 
ture, is full of skill and subtlety. Though the expression in the 
features is purely animal, some traces of the human features yet 
remain, The nose and the eye are distorted certainly, but 
recognisably human, and the wild mane is so arranged that a 
lock falls over the forehead resembling human hair. Again, the 
nails with which he is lacerating the left arm of the god belong 
neither to a human hand nor to a lion’s paw, but to a limb 
which resembles partly one, partly the other. We have the 
testimony of Pausanias* to the excellence of certain represen- 
tations of animals which he saw wrought in iron at Pergamon. 
But this fusion of the human and animal natures is rare, and 
is the one quality of the work which is original. I know of no 
instance of such a combination, except a small brouze at Vienna* 
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"2 Traces of a long lock of hair appear 
on his back between the shoulders ; a 
long-haired god will scarcely be Hermes, 
and certainly not Heracles. The Orien- 
tal character of the other figure in the 
group suggests that it belongs to the 
company of Cybele, and that the young 
god is akin to her. 


2 Are we to give this name to the 
curious lion-headed and winged figure 
found on a Cyzicene stater, of which a 
cast is in the British Museum? 

3 Paus. x. 18, 5: Oavuaros odk éAa- 
xlorov Kal év Mepydup A€ovtds Te Kai 
ids ayplov Kepadal, 

4 Annali dell. Inst, xiii. p. 170, 260, 
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of later origin, showing the lion-headed Mithras—whose head 
seems closely to resemble that of the Pergamene giant in its 
admixture of human expression. We see in the group of 
Hekate the same skill in rendering animal forms, but this 
supplies us with no additional argument for placing group N in 
proximity to Apollo. There is a detail in the arrangement of 
these bodies which illustrates the special character of Pergamene 
work, the profusion of effect; the right hand or paw of the 
monster is burying its nails in the left arm of the god near his 
shoulder: the other paw, if as would be natural in such an 
attitude it had been lacerating the corresponding limb, would 
have been hidden from our sight by the body of the god. But 
in order to show as much of the action as was possible, the 
sculptor has brought the left arm of the giant obliquely across 
the body of his antagonist, and it is clutching with its claws his 
left thigh which is nearest to the spectator. Such an arrange- 
ment does not at first glance appear strained, but on reflection 
it strikes one as neither obvious nor natural; and the aim at 
fuller display of the figure is much more skilfully attained by 
the composition of the group on the coin of Heraclea: (Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, v. 32.) But the execution is masterly ; 
the marble becomes sensitive flesh yielding to the pressure, 
as it seemed to Pliny in a work exhibited at Pergamon by 
Cephissodotus, a pupil of Praxiteles.? 

For beauty of sculpture and for importance in the history 
of sculpture, the slabs on which the form and combat of 
Apollo are represented stand very high (Fig. 2); and the 
best traditions of the great schools are followed here. The 
archer-god, whose quiver is made fast by a band that passes 
round his shoulders and waist, stands above a fallen giant 
of human limbs who lies before his feet. On the right is 
another giant whose torso and fragments of the lower body are 
preserved, and who stands so that his back is facing the 


1 Pergami symplegma nobile digitis 
corpori verius quam marmori impressis. 
Pliny, 36, 24. 

It is interesting to compare the Per- 
gamene group with the bronze of He- 
racles and the lion; Furtwangler, 
Sabouro ff, ix. cxlviii, The type of the 


action is the same, but the head of 


Heracles is bent much further forward, 
and his body has more of the ‘dis- 
tortum et elaboratum,’ ‘but the bronze 
shows a glaring defect in the position 
of the left arm of Heracles,:which is 
avoided on the corresponding figure of 
the frieze. 
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spectator, and though the right arm is lost, the muscles of the 
right side and shoulder suggest that he is lifting the heavy 
weight of a rock against his enemy. By his left side are the 
fragments of a wild beast’s fell, which his left arm was holding 
out in the usual fashio'. He and Apollo are the chief figures 


Fic. 2. 





of a scene which is far less profusely crowded than is usual 
in the frieze; for the space between the two combatants is 
comparatively wide, and would admit a minor episode such as 
the combat of an eagle and serpent. But enough is preserved 
to show us that the upper part of the frieze was not thus filled, 
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and could have displayed nothing but the fell of the giant and 
the bow'of Apollo. The middle and lower parts of the field 
were relieved by the himation that falls from the latter’s out- 
stretched arm, and covers the background like a curtain.1 In 
fact there are fewer picturesque elements in this group than 
in most others, and a very high effect is achieved within the 
proper style of sculpture. 

As the figure of the so-called Orion is distinct among the 
giants, Apollo is distinct among the gods, and nowhere else in 
the frieze can be found proportions so ideal, or such fineness of 
execution, or such lightness and studied balance in the attitude. 
The whole form is instinct with life and with the assured con- 
sciousness of victory, and the impression of slim and elastic 
strength is given in accord with the Lysippean method, by the 
soft and fluent treatment of the muscles, which are never massed 
together, but pass from the one course over into the other with 
facile gradations. 

The best traditions of an older style have guided the sculptor 
in choosing the action which the forms were to express. This 
has been misinterpreted by Dr. Furtwiingler,? who considers that 
Apollo is marching to the left. On the contrary, there is a 
momentary pause, as the muscular tension in the legs shows 
that they are firmly planted on the ground ; otherwise the quiet 
downward ‘sweep of the drapery, possible and effective when 
the movement is for the moment arrested, as we see in one of 
the Lapith combats of the Parthenon’s metopes, and on the 
metope of the Theseum, would be altogether inappropriate. 
Apollo is not at this moment discharging the arrow; if so, the 
shot would have been ineffective, for his enemy is erect and as 
yet unconquered; but we see the instant preceding the dis- 
charge when the right arm is being lightly lifted towards the 
quiver which appears behind his neck. A small fragment of 
the biceps of this arm has been recently fitted on, and as it is 
not perceptibly rounded, the movement can only be just 
beginning, and the fingers are not yet closing on the arrow as 
in the representation on the vase of the British Museum which 


1 On the frieze of the Theseum we against him recalls the figure of the 
see this motive effectively employed for giant that confronts Apollo. 
the figure of the so-called Theseus, and 2 Arch. Zeit. 1882, 3, p. 251, note. 
the Pallantid that hurls the stone 
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shows Apollo rescuing Leto from Tityos.! But the intention is 
still the same; the chief action is not given, but the eager pre- 
paration, and by this happy choice of motive the scene gains in 
dramatic fulness, and the highest effect of sculpture is secured, 
the effect of collectedness. The sculptor then has followed the 
older generation in his adherence to this principle ; has he also 
borrowed from some earlier work the details of the action, and 
the special rendering of the forms ? 

There is certainly no known representation of the Giganto- 
machy in which we can find the original, or any hint of the 
original of the Pergamene figure. His form scarcely occurs in 
the earliest vase-paintings that deal with the myth; and on the 
vases of the * second period his weapon is not the bow, but the 
sword, though he sometimes bears the quiver on his shoulders 
as an emblem. Even on the amphora of the Louvre, which 
belongs to the third period, and which shows an excessive pro- 
fusion of detail, he fights with the torch, though he holds the 
bow in his left hand. In fact, neither these nor any existing 
works present us with the original of which we are in quest. 
That the Pergamene Apollo is itself a derived work we may 
assume, first because of its affinity with contemporary or nearly 
contemporary works, and again because there is no known type 
of a purely Hellenic deity which can be ascribed to the creative- 
ness of the second century. Its connection with thé Belvedere 
and Stroganoff Apollos has been much _ noticed,? and by 
Furtwingler perhaps exaggerated. 

The points of agreemeut between the Belvedere and Pergamene 
works are such as these: the outstretched left arm, which is less 
rigid in the former, the garment which hangs down from it, the 
quiver-belt around the chest, and the slight leftward inclination 
of the body. But the motion of the right arm is very different, 
the legs of the Apollo on the frieze are far more firmly placed, 
and the poise of the head—of which a faint print remains on 
the back of the frieze—-seems much simpler and more direct, 
showing, or rather suggesting, none of the elegant curvature 


1 Published by Lenormant, Elite 2 E.g. on the vase from Altamura, 
Ceram., vol. 2, pl. lv. Very similaris published by Heydemann. 
the action of Apollo on the relief from 3 Vide Overbeck, Geschichte d. griech. 
Termessus (of late date, Arch. Zeit.  Plastik.2, p. 237; Conze, Die Ergebnisse 
1881, p. 158). d. Ausgrabungen... 1880, p. 61; Furt- 


wingler, Arch. Zeit. 1882, p. 251. 
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which is essential to the main effect of the Belvedere Apollo. 
And the difference in the treatment of the flesh is too obvious 
to need much comment: the surface of the body is made warm, 
fresh, and articulate by the Pergamene sculptor: while the chief 
fault of the Vatican work is the uninteresting inarticulate 
surface. Wecannot compare them in respect of the countenance 
and expression, because only a small fragment of the Pergamene 
head has been preserved: but a certain number of heads of 
deities belonging to the frieze and to separate works have been 
discovered at Pergamon, sufficient to establish a certain distinct 
type which will afterwards be described, and to which the 
Belvedere head, with its mobile Alexandrine cast of features, its 
sudden depression from the cheeks to the centre, does not at all 
closely conform. It is probable that the head of the Pergamene 
Apollo reproduced the main features which Kekule? has illus- 
trated from a series of coins that may go back to the beginning 
of the fifth century ; but its expression may yet have remained 
native and distinct, 

But if we suppose that the Pergamene and Vatican statues 
with the kindred Stroganoff bronze are free replicas of some 
common original, no one has been successful in discovering 
where or when or under what circumstances this was created. 
A suggestion made by Preller has been laboriously worked up 
by Overbeck ? into the theory that the Belvedere Apollo (regarded 
as closely related to the Pergamene), the Artemis of Versailles, 
the Capitoline Athene, are copies of a group of the three deities 
dedicated at Delphi by the Aetolians after the great repulse of 
the Gauls from the temple, that Apollo was represented as the 
shaker of the aegis, and that the group itself was no original 
conception, but derived from a supposed group produced in the 
fifth century, and commemorating at Delphi the similar repulse 
of the Persians. But this argument is a valueless accumulation 
of hypotheses ; we do not know that the figures seen by Pau- 
sanias at Delphi formed a group engaged in a common action at 
all: indeed his words suggest a number of single * and separate 
statues : still less do we know the significance or motive of these 


1 Kekule, Apollo-képfe, Arch. Zeit. 3 Paus. x. 15, 2: orparnyol 8& of 
1878, p. 7; vide silver coin from Epi- AlrwdAol nad Apréuidos, 7d 5 AOnviis, 
dauros, Arch, Zeit. 1869, taf. 23, 8. dvo0 Te "AréAAwvoS _ GydAuara forw 





2 Gesch. d. griech. Plast, 2,320—328,  Aitwdadr. 
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figures—and we are not certain that the Belvedere Apollo is 
shaking the aegis, and the supposed original group of the fifth 
century is a pure figment. It is a theory at least as plausible 
that the representation at Delphi of Apollo and Artemis dis- 
charging their arrows at Tityos, the violator of Latona, and 
himself an earth-born giant, suggested or reproduced the type 
of the Apollo Gigantophonos ; and certain points of resemblance 
have been noticed between the figure on the fifth-century vase, 
published by Lenormant, and the Pergamene Apollo. If indeed 
there had been a group of statues at Delphi clearly presenting 
the deities in the act of warding off the Gauls, it is probable 
that this would have supplied some motives for the Pergamene 
frieze, for the event commemorated was very similar in both 
cases, and we have seen that the giants were the mythic counter- 
part of the Gauls. Positive evidence is wanting; but there is 
this negative evidence against the supposed derivation of certain 
Pergamene figures from the work at Delphi. The Athene on 
the frieze could have borne no likeness to the Athene which 
Pausanias saw in the temple, as the pose and action would be 
quite unsuitable for a single statue, or for a statue in such a 
group as Overbeck conceives. 

Leaving the question of origins, we may ask whether the 
fragments of the Pergamene Apollo serve to clear up the diffi- 
culties concerning the Belvedere and Stroganoff works, with 
which we may admit its affinity. The main questions touching 
the Belvedere, its correct restoration and its dramatic meaning, 
will still remain undecided. The discovery at Pergamon does 
not even increase the probability that Apollo Belvedere is 
combating the giants or the Gauls; for replicas of the same 
original might be used for the purposes of very different 
representations. 

But the question whether the thing held in his hand is an 
aegis or a bow is now on a slightly altered footing. As long as 
the Stroganoff bronze was the only work which could supply a 
parallel, and no doubt existed that the fragment in its left 
hand was part of an aegis, it seemed natural to describe Apollo 
Belvedere as Aiyioyos. But if we allow that the Stroganoff 
Apollo holds the aegis, yet the value of the illustration is lost ; for 
it is met by the counter-illustration from Pergamon of an Apollo 
admitted to be of kindred work and conception who holds out 

HS.—VOL,. VI. K 
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the bow. Of course no other argument would avail at all, if 
the attribute of the bow were unsuitable to the Belvedere statue, 
if, as has been said, its pose did not conform to the action of the 
archer. But this is surely not the case : the actual discharge of 
the arrow, or the fitting of the arrow to the string, could not be 
the motive of the figure, but the movement of the limbs, the pose 
of both arms, the eyes fixed upon the distance, might suggest 
that the arrow has just been sent, and that the muscles are just 
relaxing from the tension of the effort, and that, though the 
change has begun, the limbs still preserve something of the 
forms into which the action of the instant preceding had set 
them. If he is holding the aegis, the outstretched fingers of 
the left hand, the quiver belt round his chest, the direction of 
the eyes, have much less appropriateness and meaning. 

At present the task of rearrangement deals rather with proba- 
bilities than proofs. It is probable that Apollo was not far from 
the chief Olympians ; and it is a reasonable conjecture that in the 
centre of one of the fronts were seen the groups of Athene 
and Zeus already described. As these deities are the leaders 
in the action, a conspicuous place must have been assigned to 
them, and this could not have been the centres of the small 
facades on each side of the staircase. For a fragment which 
has fortunately been discovered proves clearly that the two scenes 
are continuous, and that the figure of Athene was seen on the 
right of Zeus, separated by only a small interval from him. The 
fragment is part of the slab which completes the group of Athene 
on the left, on which we can discern the mutilated upper parts 
of the giant’s body who lies below Typhon. Above is preserved a 
small portion of Athene’s serpent and a fragment of Typhon’s 
wing, and on the extreme left of the recently found slab appear 
remains of aserpent’s body which exactly fit the broken surfaces 
of the serpent-limb which belongs to the giant who confronts 
Zeus. 

Near the centre of this front came in all probability the four- 
horsed chariot which a winged Nike was driving over a heap of 
the slain ; and the figure of Hera, who though never a personage 
conspicuous in the action was almost indispensable for the Per- 
gamene artists, must have been placed in this part of the frieze. 

She is found on the amphora of Caere, clothed in a long 
chiton, and grasping her enemy by the shoulder while she strikes 
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with her sword. She is found on the cylix of Aristophanes, 
which in conception and style comes near to the Pergamene 
work, and her form has there the softness and elegance of the 
later type. The stephane rises above her forehead, her veil falls 
down behind her head, but this time her weapon is the spear 
which she levels at the fallen Rhoetus whose uplifted arm she 
clutches. This type may have become fixed for the armed and 
combating Hera,! but it does not enable us to discover the 
goddess in any of the Pergamene figures; for the action of 
grasping the arm or shoulder of the enemy is too natural and 
common to serve as a clue.* It is probable that the Hera of 
our frieze did not differ essentially from the goddess represented 
on the cylix. 

Near to the group of the more prominent Olympian deities 
we should expect to find Ares. He cannot be identified in any 
of the combatants, but a fragment which has been found with 
his name upon it proves his presence on the frieze, and shows 
also that he was placed on the left of one of the corners. As 
he had appeared very frequently both in earlier and later 
representations of this action, the Pergamene sculptor was 
under no necessity of creating any new type for the sake of 
his theme. 

But Ares himself seems to have been one of a group of re- 
lated deities ; for among the inscriptions are found the names of 
Enyo and Aphrodite. Both goddesses must have been seen 
near Ares; but the only artistic record of Enyo* that has been 
preserved does not help us to discover her with certainty in any 
of the existing figures. Neither in Homer nor in other source of 
religious legend does she possess any independent existence or 
cult, nor is she employed by poetry or art as a dramatic agent. 
But it is not surprising that her figure should have been used by 
the sculptors of the frieze whose task demanded a multitude of 

1 On the fifth-century vase, published beck, Gesch. d. griech. Plast. vol. ii. 
by Heydemann, Hera, according to his _p. 102, fig. d. 
explanation, is seen fighting with the 3 She is found in coins of Bruttii 
spindle. The same figure isexplained hurrying forward in long chiton, with 
by Trendelenburg as Artemis with the helmet on head, and holding shield in 
plectron. both hands. The conjecture that the 

2 One might conjecture that the sons of Praxiteles who carved a statue 
figure from the Gigantomachy of the of Enyo fixed for sculpture the type of 
frieze of Priene, whose left arm seizes the goddess has some plausibility. 


her antagonist’s head, is Hera (Over- 
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deities, and whose age was not offended if beings who had little 
hold on the popular mythology were brought into action. 

The place of Aphrodite on the frieze is easy to fix, though 
there are not many works to which we can appeal for direct 
illustration. She could not have been far from Ares; as she 
is placed by his side in the only other representation of the 
Gigantomachy in which she occurs, namely, in the painting 
on the Louvre amphora, where she is guiding the chariot of 
the god. 

It has been thought by many that the goddess under F 
(according to the enumeration in the Beschreibung der 
pergamenischen Bildwerke) can be recognised as Aphrodite. 
But the only reason for this belief is the beauty of the light 
and half-transparent drapery ; and that this figure is proved by 
the marks of the joining of the stones to be the corner slab on 
left of the north-east corner is a fatal objection, because the stone 
on which the name Aphrodite is inscribed is no corner-stone. It 
is a misfortune that the Aphrodite of the Pergamene frieze has 
been lost, for it would have been interesting to have compared 
her form with the Melian statue, and to have seen if the 
Pergamene school had done anything for the creation of the 
type of the Venus Victrix. 

It is noteworthy that the participation of Aphrodite in the 
action dates from the Alexandrine era. It was as unsuitable! 
to the spirit of earlier tradition, as it was suitable to the Alex- 
andrine treatment of tradition, and later poetry, as well as later 
art, gave as has been seen, an erotic colour to certain passages of 
the myth, But considering the epic dignity preserved in nearly 
all the representations on this frieze, we should expect to find 
the action of Aphrodite free of any erotic sentiments, and the 
type of the armed Aphrodite had long been — to temple- 
worship (eg. Paus. 3, 15, 10). 

There is still another goddess who must have been placed 
near this group, for the evidence of inscriptions again supplies 
the gaps on the monument and proves the presence of Dione. 
The Pergamene sculptor would hardly have placed her in the 
vicinity of Zeus, for it is only the Dodonean cult that maintains 

1 The myth of the destruction of the early loeal legend, is possibly non- 


giants at Phanagoria (Strabo, 495) Hellenic. 
through the guile of Aphrodite, if an 
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her close relation with him. Whatever may have been the 
original conception of her as Titan-goddess akin to Ge, she is of 
importance in later times merely as the mother of Aphrodite. ! 
Once more we are left to conjecture to discover the form under 
which she appeared on the frieze ; she cannot be the thinly-robed 
and youthful goddess on slab F, for we must expect more august 
drapery and more matronly forms. Scarcely known in sculpture, 
she is clearly defined in the numismatic record alone. It is 
possible that the ample and austerely clad figure in the Parthenon 
west pediment on whose lap Aphrodite is sitting is Dione, re- 
presented by Pheidias’s school, if we may trust Carrey’s drawing, 
as without the veil which she always wears on the coins of Epirus 
and Thessaly.2 On these she appears sometimes by the side of 
Zeus, sometimes alone, always veiled and wearing at times the 
polos and the crown of laurel or oak-leaves. Her face has 
something of the features and expression of Ceres, to whom 
her personality is rather akin. As these coins belong to the be- 
ginning of the second or end of the third century, it is probable 
that the Dione at Pergamon was not materially different from 
the type of these. 

The row of figures immediately on the right of the north-east 
corner are preserved, if it is certain that here was seen the 
goddess on slab F whose chiton is transparent enough to reveal 
the beauty of her limbs, and who is treading with her left foot 
on the face of a fallen giant. On her left arm is a shield, and 
near it are traces which seem to indicate the butt-end of a spear 
which she will then be holding in her left hand as a weapon in 
reserve. Her head, and most of her right arm and the lower 
part of her right leg are gone, but enough remains of the 
whole figure to show the nature of the action. Her enemy, 
who is youthful, and as he bears a shield is probably of human 
form throughout, has fallen hopelessly before her, in such a 
way as to suggest that a few instants previously he was fleeing 
before her and that she had dragged him back by the hair. 
She is now bending forward, and her whole force is directed 


1 Theocritus, 17, 36. Hyginus, ed. lished by Welcker, Alte Denkmiiler, 3, 
Schmidt, p. 12. p- 136, does not serve as an analogy. 

2 B. M, Cat. Greek Coins, Epirus, pl. Dione is there in the cortége of Bacchus, 
17. 5, 12; pl. 18, 1. The vase pub- . and wears a vine-crown. 
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downwards, as though she were about to give him the coup de 
grace with the sword, which though not seen we may believe to 
be her weapon, because of the sword-belt round her breast and 
the sheath that hangs at her side. 

We may perhaps regard her as a goddess subordinate to 
Aphrodite, if the latter actually appeared on the left of the 
corner. The head of the young giant whom she has overthrown 
is wrought with sharp lines and smooth surfaces, and the ex- 
pression is concentrated in the middle of the face about the 
mouth and in the lines of the forehead where the pain is 
shown. 

As for the pose of the figures, it seems to be an invention 
either of the Pergamene school itself or of the later Alexandrine 
era, and testifies to the effort of the sculptor to win a strong 
effect of pathos; it is not employed elsewhere in the frieze. 

Pathos is also the intention of another trait in the same 
scene. Beneath the first giant is seen another, who is lying 
with his head resting on his arms and his face buried in the 
earth, so that nothing more of him is visible than the back part 
of his head, his arms and shoulders, and the matted hair 
streaming downwards. The attitude betokens the shame of 
defeat, the quiet of death amidst the tumult, and is found in 
another place of the frieze where the winged horses of Zeus are 
represented, and beneath the chariot an armed giant is lying 
prone. 

But the motive—a prostrate combatant with the head sunk 
and the hair falling over—was a tradition of frieze-sculpture 
both early and late, and seems proper to a wild type ; thus we see 
it in a representation of a dead Centaur on the Phigaleian frieze 
and of another on a Roman sarcophagus.! 

Few parts of the frieze are more intentionally pathetic than 
these picturesque details which show the ruin and confusion of 
the battle-field ; and it is with these that the lower part of the 
ground is chiefly filled. We have here a principle of frieze- 
composition which had never been so conspicuous before; for 
while the tendency of the larger relief-works belonging to the 
fifth and fourth century, where a multitude of figures is given, 
is to concentrate the interest rather on the centre of the slab, the 


1 Mon. inediti dell, Inst. 1854, pl. xix. 
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base of the Pergamene frieze is filled up with so rich a store 
of accessory themes that it appears as a decorated architectural 
support of the upper parts. This principle is still further 
carried out in the Roman sarcophagus reliefs. 

On the next connected slab (@) a goddess is again in combat, 
but here the victory is by no means certain. A youthful winged 
giant with serpent’s feet is dangerously threatening her with a 
stone which he appears to be raising in his right hand, though 
only fragments of his arms remain ; and by the manner in which 
he faces his antagonist we are reminded of the giant confronting 
Hekate. The goddess is turning partially in the opposite direction, 
and at first sight her movement recalls the movement of Athene, 
but is due to an altogether different reason, for she is not merely 
drawing her body back for the blow, but we see something of 
fear displayed in the retreating motion of the left limbs. Her 
right hand is lost, but from signs that remain it is judged that 
she must have been holding a weapon across her breast, ready 
for defence or for a stroke. Neither her position on the frieze 
nor her form tell us anything of her personality ; but at most 
the suggestion may be made that it is a subordinate goddess 
whose action has not the boldness or promise of victory which 
suits the action of the deities. The wild nature and animal 
characteristics of her opponent are combined with a youthful 
beauty of countenance, of which the features belong on the 
whole to the first type, but yet produce a new effect on account 
of the short flattened chin, the sharply-marked cheek-bones, and 
bow-shaped curve of the lips. The expression is of determination 
rather than rage. 

At the top of the frieze on the left is a combat between his 
serpent-limb and an eagle, the arrangement being the same 
almost by necessity as a similar combat in the group of Zeus. 
We may take this example to show that a mere correspondence in 
motive is no sufficient criterion for asserting correspondence in 
position. 

The composition of the next group (#) shows nothing original. 
A giant of human form has fallen before his foe, and while sup- 
porting himself on his left knee is raising his right arm against 
the god who has thrown him down. The main outlines of the 
action have become almost stereotyped in reliefs of battle-scenes, 
and may be seen at least three times in the Pergamene altar, 
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The god who is here in combat is apparently youthful and long- 
haired and almost naked, wearing nothing but a chlamys that 
flutters behind him. On his left arm is a round shield and in his 
right hand probably a spear, which he draws back for a thrust. 
The question how to name him will be discussed in connection 
with the next scene. 

The composition of group J has more originality. A giant 
has raised a young god off the ground, and has encircled his 
chest with both arms, at the same time fastening his teeth into 
his left arm, while the serpent-limbs are entangling his lower 
parts, and the serpent’s head towering on high threatens him from 
above. The god is making a furious effort to free himself, his left 
foot is pressed hard upon the serpent’s thigh, but his other foot can 
find no hold on the slippery coils, and he has no weapon free for 
offence except the right arm that is levelling a blow at the 
giant’s head with a weapon which is shown by the pose of the 
mutilated hand to be a spear. What is most striking in the 
whole is the skill with which the different parts of the two com- 
batants are welded together, the involution of the human and 
animal limbs. The gigantic hands that meet and are interlaced 
under the breast of the god look like the seal of a heavy chain, 
and the giant’s head, which belongs to the most ferocious type 
of these, is so placed as to coincide compactly with the small 
shield and left arm of the god that appears over it. 

The group of Heracles and Antaeus in Milton house, which 
recalls and yet essentially differs from this group, has been already 
mentioned ; and no one would see Heracles in the god on this 
slab. He has been regarded as one of the Cabiri, only because 
no other but a subordinate deity could be represented as so 
hard pressed. But as other subordinate deities might be men- 
tioned the weakness of such reasoning is plain, and the theory 
is confronted by the probability that the Cabiri, if present on 
the frieze, were in the vicinity of Cybele, and that her place 
was on the right of one of the corners, and was therefore re- 
moved from the position of group J. 

We come somewhat nearer to the interpretation of the 
figures when we see that the god who is entangled by the 
serpent-limbs and he who is striking down the giant on the 
left are of kindred nature. Both are naked, both carry the 
shield and probably the spear. Such accoutrements and the 
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long hair! of the one that is still visible behind his neck suggest 
the belief that these are the Dioscuri. And it is not surprising 
that the contest of one of the Dioscuri should be more doubtful 
and desperate than the contest of the Olympians. 

It is true that there is no literary record of their presence in 
the Gigantomachy, but the Louvre amphora, with its rich 
illustration of the myth, supplies monumental testimony ; the 
two riders who there appear fighting with spears can be none 
other than the Twin Brethren ; and they appear there as deities, 
just as on the Pergamene frieze, if these Pergamene figures 
are they, they are given as deities. 

A new and remarkable illustration, or partial illustration of 
the myth is given by the vessel found at Tanagra (see next page) 
and published in the Ephemeris Archaiologike ;* its painting, 
according to M. Tsounta, who describes it, has no mythological 
meaning at all. But when we compare the action and move- 
ment of the figures with those of the combatants on the 
Louvre amphora and the crater of Ruvo, there can be little 
doubt that here also is a Gigantomachy; that the mounted youth® 
on the left wearing the Thessalian hat and the long chlamys, and 
striking downwards at his enemy with his spear, is one of the 
Dioscuri, and that the other is the warrior on the right who 
fights on foot, armed with the shield and spear, wearing a 
cone-shaped hat, and a flowing chlamys around his arm. The 
deity between them is almost certainly Ares. The character 
of their antagonists is attested by the wild beasts’ skins which 
some of them carry* Now the likeness is striking between 
that one of the Dioscuri who is seen here on the right and the 
Pergamene god under H; the weapons being the same and the 
flowing chlamys being common to both. If I have rightly 
interpreted the Tanagrean work, it supports the conjecture that 
the figures now in question of the Pergamene frieze are the 
Dioscuri, and as the painters of the Louvre amphora and the 
Tanagrean vessel place them near to Ares, so if we admit the 


1 Cf. the representation of the twin- amphora is most striking and almost 
brethren on the sarcophagus of the conclusive. 


Lateran Die antike Bildwerke des later. * They cannot be barbarian warriors, 
Museums, Benndorf u. Schone, 250. for they carry Hellenic arms, and the 
2 Year 1883, p. 196. figures of some of the giants on the 


3 The resemblance of this figure to Ruvo vase strangely recall these. 
one of the Dioscuri on the Louvre 
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conjecture, it is probable, according to the arrangement mentioned 
above, that the sculptors of the frieze brought the three deities 
together, 

Now if the great group of the deities that personify the 
lights of heaven, Selene, Eos and Helios, is to be placed as has 
been suggested near to the north-east corner, they will be con- 
tiguous to the deitiesin Hand J. Ifthese latter are the Dioscuri 
we can give reasons why they should be in this vicinity. There 
seems little doubt, as Welcker has pointed out, that the character 
of the Dioscuri was originally not heroic but divine; and 
although Homer knows of them only as mortal yet their worship 
at Sparta goes back to the aniconic age; in the myths and 
beliefs that attach to them they appear as half disguised celestial 
powers of the light. The greater number of vase-paintings 
present them indeed simply as heroes; but neither in art nor 
in literature does their divine nature entirely pass from view, 
and it emerges clearly again, perhaps through the growing 
strength of hero-worship, in the fourth century and survives 
the fall of Greece. On several of the latter vases they appear 
associated with beings of light and darkness; and the theory 
that if the Dioscuri were on the Pergamene frieze they were 
near the group of Helios and his kindred, could be well illustrated 
by the inscription found on a block from Ancyra, probably the 
base of two statues of the twins in which the Dioscuri are ad- 
dressed as of ovvvaot Deol of Zeds”Hdtos Xdpamis.! The theory 
can only be put forward as a perhaps plausible hypothesis; but 
at present much of thearrangement and most of theinterpretation 
is nothing more than hypothetical. 

The right side of the frieze shows us the fragments of a figure 
armed with a club and clothed with a lion’s fell, striding forward 
towards the last-mentioned giant, and looking back as upon 
some enemy against whom he is raising his club. It has been 
but is probably no longer maintained that this is Heracles; the 
action does not suit such an interpretation, since the fragments 
seem to speak of a combatant who is defending himself while 
still retreating. 

We may say with certainty that this is a giant, whose costume 
is arranged so as to remind us of Heracles, just as on a vase 
published by Millin ? the fallen giant has a wild beast’s fell drawn 
1 Corp. Ins. Graec, 4042, 2 Galerie Mythologique, 2, cxx. 
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over his head in something of the same way as it appears on 
the head of the Pergamene giant in question. Against what 
god or goddess is he advancing? Different answers might no 
doubt be given : a combination that is suitable enough and has 
been suggested by Signor Freres is that which would place him 
opposite to the spear-bearing god who is set up in the rotunda 
of the Museum. But this conjecture is all the more uncertain, 
as it is not proved that the combatant who bears the spear is a 
god; his massive flesh and his violent stride suggest that he 
may be a giant, and it seems certain that however we are 
to name him, he was advancing before the mule of Selene, 
since a fragment of a hoof! is seen on the right close to his 
right arm ; and it is stated that evidence of the same fact is 
given by a fragment not long discovered of the head of the 
mule with the guiding hand of Selene near it.* Other fragments 
belonging, or probably belonging, to the group of Helios have 
been found, the most important being a serpent’s head which 
was fastening upon his right arm that held the torch. But 
nothing has as yet been discovered to prove the place of the 
group, which we might more naturally assign to the east than 
to the north side, as tradition speaks of the battle beginning at 
sunrise. 


NoTE.—Since the above was written, a discovery has been 
made at Berlin which is of the utmost importance in the 
reconstruction of the frieze-work of the altar, but which at 
present has led to little more than a destruction of a former theory 
hitherto undisputed. It was officially stated that the group of 
Hekate occupied the south-east corner, and at the corresponding 
corner of the south-west Cybele and her nymphs with a crowd 
of maritime divinities were to be placed in such an order that 
Cybele appeared at the extreme left of the south side, and 
Triton and Nereus a little removed from her on the right. 
Certain gaps in the sequence of the slabs and the lack of any 
mythological propriety were made of little account in this 
arrangement of the figures, At the same time it was given out 


1 [| had wrongly conjectured that this trying a torch, of which the traces 
belonged to the horse of Eos. appear on her breast, and who will 

2 There is a fragment, of very fine belong to the company of Helios or 
workmanship, of a goddess who is car- Hekate. 
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that the staircase leading up to the interior of the great altar 
was on the south side; and it was supposed that the breadth of 
the steps was about a third of the whole front. Now a small 
fragment has been found which belongs to the sea-centaur or 
Triton (fig. XY in the Beschreibung der pergamenischen Bild- 
werke) and which proves conclusively that Triton as well as 
Cybele was placed on the right of a corner. But the slabs from 
Triton onwards towards the right form an uninterrupted series 
of reliefs which covered both the left wing of the side broken 
by the staircase, and the left wall of the staircase itself on 
which the length of the frieze figures diminishes as the steps 
rise. Now as Cybele is not among those figures, and she like 
Triton is on the right of a corner, it follows that, wherever else on 
the frieze she is to be placed, she is far removed from the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea-divinities. But more than this follows from 
the new discovery : we already knew the figure that stood at the 
right corner of the left wing of this broken front, the figure of 
Amphitrite (slab V), and as the figure of Triton is now found 
to be at the left corner of this same wing we have now an exact 
measurement of the length of this wing, and as the girth of the 
square altar has already been almost exactly fixed, we can esti- 
mate now the breadth of the staircase, which is considerably 
broader than was believed. The wing on its right must have 
been of the same length as the left; and as regards the figures 
upon it one thing is almost certain—that the figure at the ex- 
treme left of this right wing was Bacchus; but are we able to 
place in his vicinity, as the theory before maintained would 
place, the numerous goddesses in the following of Hekate? It 
is a question of measurement which to be precise must be made 
on the spot. Buta very rough calculation of the slabs will 
show that when we have made room for the antagonist of 
Dionysos, we shall have exceeded the limited space of this 
wing if we join to this group the goddesses in A and B. The 
deities therefore of the lower world have no connection with 
Dionysos on the frieze. But the question with whom he is to 
be grouped is nevertheless not quite an open question, for until 
it can be shown that the Pergamene sculptors in grouping the 
deities abandoned the long-established principle of mythological 
or religious affinity, and as long as the various sets of slabs 
where the sequence is certain display this principle clearly, we 
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are obliged to follow it in suggesting a restoration, and we may 
even hold it to be a securer criterion than is the place where 
the fragments were actually found. Now we can fall back on 
the only alternative suggestion that he should be placed with 
Cybele, in such a way that while he is at the left extremity of 
this wing the latter, who we know to be on a corner-slab, shall 
be round the adjoining corner. 





= 
eS 
x U; tu, & 
Dionysos Nymphs 
with of 
Satyrs. Cybele. 


This is indeed impossible, if the cortege of nymphs on the 
left of Cybele is as long as it appears to be on the sequence 
of slabs (7 to U 3) assumed by the official Beschreibung (1883, 
page 18). But this sequence admits of no proof and is not 
now defended. 

If the figures under 7’ and U, are brought round the corner 
and set on the right of Cybele (for they seem to belong to her 
following), then there is room on the wing for Dionysos and his 
missing opponent and the goddess with the lion and the fallen 
giant (U, and U,). We know that her figure was placed at the 
left of a corner, and according to the present arrangement she 
is at the right extremity of this right wing; and now if we 
allow for a slab on which her antagonist was placed, this 
sequence of figures will fill a length of frieze-work almost the 
same as the given length of the left wing, and certainly not 
exceeding it. Dionysos will be assisted in the combat by the 
lions of the great goddess, the cognate character of the two 
deities will be marked as it is marked on a terra-cotta relief! 
on which the forms of Maenads are placed round the throne 
of Cybele, and this part of the frieze will show the influence 
and some of the forms of oriental Greek worship. 


L. R. FARNELL. 


1 Furtwiingler, Sabouroff Coll. v. exxxvii. 
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INSCRIPTIONS COPIED BY COCKERELL IN GREECE. 


I HAVE been requested to examine a MS. collection, bound 
in two volumes, and entitled MS. Inscriptions collected in Greece 
by C. R. Cockerell, 1810-14. A fuller description of the con- 
tents is added on the title page, apparently by the hand of the 
collector himself—‘Jnscriptions collected in various parts of Greece 
by C. R. Cockerell, from the year 1810-14; they were copied 
Jrom the original manuscripts in this form by Signor Amati, in 
Rome, in 1815, and examined by Mr. Akerblad, who made all 
the notes: and corrections in red ink. Mr. Walpole has made 
copies of those marked “Cd.,” and has noted those already in 
print. It is evident, therefore, that we have here documents 
of considerable importance, especially as all trace of the original 
manuscripts referred to has been lost. Signor Amati, the tran- 
scriber, seems to have done his work with great care and 
accuracy, even the forms of letters being, in most cases, faithfully 
preserved. A comparison with other independent transcriptions 
from the same originals will soon show that we may rely on his 
copying; where mistakes occur, they are almost always such 
as would arise from indistinctness on the stone itself. This 
statement is of importance, for other transcribers, whether 


1 [On the occasion of one of his to Mr. Newton the collection here 
lectures at University College, Mr. described of inscriptions copied by her 
Newton asked his auditors to let him father-in-law, Mr. C. R. Cockerell. 
see any MS. collections of inscriptions The laborious and somewhat unat- 
lying in private possession of which tractive task of investigating whether 
they might be aware, such collections these inscriptions were unpublished, or 
having been commonly made by English whether they amended existing texts, 
travellers in past times, and often wasundertaken, on behalf of the editors 
merely laid aside, As aresult of this of this journal, by Mr. E, A. Gardner. 
request, Mrs, Frederick Cockerell sent £d.] 
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independent or immediately deriving their material from this 
book, often show a carelessness which can easily be corrected 
by a reference to it, and which has, in many cases, affected 
the copies preserved in the Corpus itself. 

The book contains 240 inscriptions in all, of which some fifty, 
probably, are as yet unpublished. This computation may have 
to be modified, but is confirmed by a more careful search for 
the earlier ones. The rest afford considerable material for 
correction of the copies preserved in the Corpus and elsewhere, 
but are hardly, in most cases, worth separate publication.! 
They enable us, also, to check the accuracy of copies derived 
immediately from this book, especially those of Walpole ; 
and such a check is by no means superfluous. For instance, in 
C.1.G. 391, derived from Walpole, common forms are given 
throughout; in this book we find AA, A, A, Z,C; again, in 
0.1.4. 464, the distinctive forms A, €, A, C, W, are completely 
lost. One more instance under this head may suffice. In OC... 
1593, Walpole represents Cockerell as giving BOIOTONTA ... 
OAAN;; he really has BOIOTONTA... JOAAAN, thus 
being nearer to the true reading Bowwtol Tov tpimroda avéBerkar ; 
here, in ON, Walpole has given as resting on good authority a 
false and misleading emendation, which is written in red ink 
above the line in Cockerell’s book. It is therefore clear that a 
careful collation is advisable in the case of all inscriptions in 
the Corpus derived from this source. 

Another question arises which cannot be fully answered until 
more of our material has been published. Many English 
travellers of the beginning of the present century seem to have 
examined this book of Cockerell’s; Akerblad, Walpole, and 
Leake, have all left traces of their revision in it; and some of 
these drew from it the inscriptions which they published. How 
far others may have done the same is not yet clear; but in 
C.I.@. 1707, for instance, a transcription quoted in the Corpus 
as made directly by Hughes from the stone, shows too many 
correspondences, even in mistakes, with Cockerell’s version for 
us to believe the two versions are independent. In 1. 6, for 
instance, Hughes gives ANEIAHMTON for ANE®ANTON : now 
Cockerell has ANEIAMNTON, ditfering only from the true reading 


1 A collation with published copies has been made in the case of all not here 
reproduced. 
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by the omission of part of the d: but over the line is written 
the very emended form given by Hughes in his copy. This 
fact, which is not isolated, tends to throw serious doubts on the 
independent value of such copies. Perhaps it will be worth 
while later to return to this question; for the present, this 
indication will suffice. 

Specimens follow of such inscriptions as are new, and, there- 
fore, worthy of reproduction ; some are included which materially 
increase already published inscriptions, These specimens com- 
prise all that were found upon the mainland of Greece, and are 
taken from the first sixty examples in Cockerell’s book. A 
complete list of these follows. An asterisk is placed against 
those reproduced below. 











1 = C.1.G. 336 23 = Le Bas and Wad.| 40 = Le Bas and Wad. 
SS as II. 12 II. 806 
Sc. oy ee (24 = C.1.G. 21389) 41 = C.L.G. 1620 
*4 Unpublished } 25 = Le Bas and Wad.; 42= ,, 1608 
*5 = 0.1.4. 300 II. 458 438 = ,, 1689 
ey *26 Unpublished 44= ,, 1715 
| epee *27 ” 4B ses 25 SG 
*8 Unpublished *28 = C.1.G. 1682 46= ,, 1694 
9 = 0.1.4. 830 =. 4h | toe arse. 4... 30 
*10 Unpublished 30= ,, 1663 4h: °°, «WF 
tt = O46. 017 Ob = 553: ROE 40's: 55°. 3704 
a+ ag: Ope S2= ,,. 1698 [ 80:2. %,,° J207 
13= ,, 660 83 Rang. Ant. Hell.1315. | *51 Unpublished 
14 = Kumanudes, 3251 | 34 = C.1.G. 1574 *52 ae 
15 = C.L.G. 958 85 = Le Bas and Wad. | *53 ‘i 
= .,. 800 II. 603 54 = CO... 1501 
| gt — ae 86 = Le Bas and Wad.| 55= ,, 1504 
#18 Unpublished II. 601 [66 = ,,.. 2187 
19 = C.LG. 438 87 = C.1.G4. 1628 yee) See 
*20 Unpublished = ,, 1606 | sa= ,, 1184 
21 = C.1.G. 386 3o= ,, 3606 SOiss gs DHS 
oes yy | 60= ,, 1185 


Before proceeding to the inscriptions themselves, I need 
only add that a few marks, both in pencil and red ink, are 











1 Inscriptions not to be found in the 
new or old Corpus, in Le Bas and 
Waddington, in Kumanudes’ Sepul- 
chral Inscriptions, in Rangabé’s An- 
tiquités Helléniques, &c., are here treated 
as unpublished. I have also referred 


HS.—VOL, VI. 


to periodicals, where I had any clew 
to guide me; but a complete and 
systematic search through all these 
would have been laborious and almost 
impracticable, 
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found in the book as well as Amati’s copies: but these are 
seldom, if ever, more than obvious restorations, and do not seem 
to have any authority from the original manuscripts, or other 
sources. Signor Amati has sometimes recorded in Italian both 
the place of finding and other details; these have been, in every 
case, reproduced below. Inconsistencies in his copies, especially 
when two forms of a letter occur in the same inscription, have 
also been as far as possible preserved. 


4, ZQZIMHKAAAINIKOYMIAHSIA 
PAKIQNOTOTPYNEQSEYNH 


Zociun Karduwikov Miryjolia 
Poxlwvos ’Otpuvéws [y]uvy 


The name Zwoi/un seems to have been common among 
Milesians ; cf. C.U.G. 711, 712, 714. For the question whether 
Miletus ranked as a deme of Athens, and the Milesians as 
Athenian citizens, cf. Boeckh, idid. 692. A discussion of more 
recent opinions upon the subject is given by Mr. Hicks (Brit. 
Mus. Inscriptions, I. p. 150). It seems that Milesians, though 
very numerous at Athens, had no peculiar rights of citizenship ; 
even the form of the inscription, with the local name in the 
fem. nom. instead of the masc. gen., to agree with the father’s 
name, would be unusual for an Attic deme. Intermarriages 
such as that here recorded have been adduced as evidence for 
the Athenian citizenship of Milesians, but the balance of 
authority seems to be on the other side. 

5. This is identical with C.J.@. 300, but preserves so much 
more of the original that it seems worth while to add a new 
transcription. 


In tre corone :— 


AO Y= a” eed 3 \NYMIE 
A 
nos 1= TQ4 AIANOS 
AX” . NEYE AXAPNOYG 


% 
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O=ENOS } BAKXIOS AIOE 


DAAQNIOS | OAYMNIOS. SIH: OF 
INATPOS : AHMOSC=N :°:: KAZIAIZ 
AQNIAZS } AONYEIOZ. AIOKAHE 
Vat i S:FPeOs X: AOMAN. 
or bo Reet at ANOAAQNOS 
AQNOE =: OIAA-1: OF ErIKTAS 
MENO= : SEPANIC., ANOAAQNIOS 
= i. SAE AMAPANTOS 
AAS : NAPAMONOS AVKOS 
2N : AMOAAONIAHE HAIOAQPOS 
TIO i A=IOZ HPAKAS NIKQN 
“Orr. | PEIKOKPATOY. 


Nel giardino della xipa Kourpixod. 
(Ste ; altered in pencil to cvpa Kor—.) 

The dotted line indicates the amount extant in the C.Z.G. 
copy. It will be observed that in one case ), in two A is given, 
probably by mistake. 

If the inscriptions in the three wreaths belong to the text 
below them, they may help to explain these mere catalogues, 
of which several occur in the Corpus. In the second wreath 
we have A...... s Ilo[...]s ’“Ayapveds; in the third, ——s 
TlwAdavos *Ayapr[eli[s]. In the new columns are clear 
the names 
Pir 
Any 
The rest are too fragmentary for probable restoration. Turning 
next to the part preserved also in the Corpus, we find, in the left 
column 1. 1, the conjecture Baxycos confirmed ; in 1. 5 the -os con- 
firms again Boeckh’s emendation. In 1. 9 we find ‘Icas for ‘Iovas. 
In 1. 7 Cockerell’s transcript suggests Dirdderdos ; this is con- 
firmed by ’AdeA gos in 1. 6 of C_L.G., if one may assume a confusion 
of the two lines. 

In the right column we find, 1. 6, the form ’AzoAX@r105, and 
in 10, Av«os quite clear, thus confirming Boeckh’s emendation 
in both cases. 


i ] é€evos, “Am]oAX@vi0s, Lwo|(ratpos, "Aqod]Awvi[o]s. 


E.2 
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8. IEMOBOYAOE : AFOAAOAQPOY 
KAALOMENIOS 
@c]opoBovros [’Am]oAdrodapou 
Kralopévios. 

The form of & I, indicates an earlier period ; also, probably, 
Mm, which has often, in other cases, been mistaken for [ by the 
transcriber. 

10. TOBOYAH 
Z=PIKH 
"Apia |roBovAn 
Ge]o(?)omiKy 

If the second word be rightly restored, we have here a 
peculiar form of the adjective. For the 5, on the accuracy of 
which, however, too much stress must not be laid, cf. Boeckh 
on C.U.G, 25. Such doubling is found both in Attic and 
Bocotian inscriptions. 

18. |EPOKAHE 
NOPIOS 
‘lepoxrns 
ILopcos. 

Poros is a deme of the tribe Akamantis. 

Above this is written ‘Vaso,’ by the original copyist. This 
probably means that the inscription was on one of the marble 
lekythi often found on tombs in Attika. 

This, and all that precede it, seem to come from Athens. 

20. Apparently from Eleusis; those before and after it 
certainly are so; and geographical order is usually preserved. 


lOYAIANAO!ENAN 
SEBASTHNA:SENTIMIOY 
SEOYHPOYEYSEBOYS 
NEPTINAKOSSEBASTOY 
APABIKOYAAS ABHNIKOY 
TYNAIKAMHTEPAKAZTPON 


HTIOAIS 


"TovAdavy Aopvav 
LeBaorhv Ale.] Lewripiov 








| 
: 
, 
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Xeounpou EvceBois 

Tleptivaxos YeBacrod 

"ApaBixod *Ad[claBnuixod 

yuvaixa Mntépa Kdotpey 
2) TOMS. 


This string of titles of Septimius Severus is found pretty 
frequently repeated. Julia Domna’s last title is found both in 
this merely transliterated form, and also in the translated one, 
Myrnp etpatorédwv. 

26. ‘In Platea,’ written over 25, but probably applies to this 
also, which is transcribed immediately underneath. ) and A, 
A and 4A, occur with strange inconsistency in the copy. 


TICRAATAIANCYAHCENTIE’*AECENOP MON . ANANTWN 
CKENTIANHNTT.WFEYCOIAO3ZEINONI .. PIANO XPICTON 
OYNEKENENNAPAAICWLY . AOANATOICA . XEKAHPON 
AYTHKAINOCEICO! . ONAEAIITOTAQON 

ECAOLNP ..P . TONYCOAWPOLOIA ONTOAIC 


Tis TAdtavav cvrncer, ti[s @)Aecev Sppov amdvtwyv 
Lxerriavny I [p]e[rlevs Piro£ewvor [kal] pidroyproroy 
obvexev év Tlapadicw cv[v] d0avdros A d]ye KAFpay 
auth Kal moce col [T]ovd’ €[déue]ro tagov. 





Acjovucddmpos piddrrons 


‘Who robbed Platea, who destroyed that refuge of all Skep- 
tiane, daughter of Protes, friend to strangers and to Christ ? 
Since she hath won a portion with the immortals in Paradise, 
for herself, and thee, husband, she built this tomb.’ 

If the restoration édéyér7o in 1. 4 is right, it is scarcely harsher 
than IIddraiav, piro£evov. We might read éroveiro, or some 
such word, but this would depart further from eur copy. The 
pentameter following three hexameters is hardly unusual. 
Other obvious irregularities of scansion hardly call for remark 
in such an inscription. 

27. Perhaps still Platea; at any rate Boeotia, as the next is 
‘in Tebe.’ 
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rFAMOIAOY 
AC) 
IKIANOCZWITYPOY 
ANKOMENEIC 
5. AYKOC) 
Oc 
1ELAITIWN 
APKOYNTOCAEHNAL WNOOETC 
POAEICOYEDHBEYCANMETAQI® 
10. MOP * FMAMAENOIKPATEIN 
OY... TOIAOKPATHCKAIOC. 


Not much seems intelligible beyond the words, 1. 8, € qv 
ayovobér[n|s; 1. 9, ébyBevoar ; 1. 4, ’AX]adxopevets, and the 
proper names; 1. 1, Jawdidrov; 1. 3, Zewrdpov; |. 5, Av«os ; 
1. 9, (2) "Aq@]podevo[djou ; 1. 11, Biroxparns. 

In 1. 7, one is reminded of the formula ‘rivds ayabod alet 
aitiwv[yevouévwr ;’ but this has not otherwise the appearance 
of a complimentary inscription. 

28. O..G. 1632. 

Cockerell gives a line, wanting to the sense which is absent in 
the C.1.G. ; 1.1, | inserted aftersecond A ; 1.3, the | supplied after 
the first T in C.L.G.is given by Cockerell ; between |. 4, and 1. 5. 


AHMOYAPIZTATI 


Thus we read the whole 


...dAALos Pav 
oteivos Soypa 

tu Bovrns Kal Tob 
Syjpou apicta mo 
AetTevao'dpe 

vov. 


The fourth line seems to have been dropped from the letter 
A apparently beginning both it and 1. 5. 

51. This and also 52, are immediately beneath an inscription 
found ‘in Messene.’ 
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YEINIKOE 
KINNIAA 


Na]volvixos 


Trav ; 
AD b KUTT Oa, 


52. See 51. 
TQTIKPATHE 
APIS TOKAHE 
Lworxparns 
"ApioToKAHs 
53. 
I. NIKOAA 
HE 
TQZIKI 
APIS TOME 
5. NYPiIAAMITO KAOY 
EIDIAINOSEE AAMAPI 
QEIKIAS 
4ZIKPATHE FQTIMATPOS IKAYQ 
=FK AY 
ABHTOZ 
10. XIMENH= 
ISQNAAMINOS 
QN 
KAAAIZ'I,A 
IZOAAMOSQIA 


PATOKAHE 
MENIQN KAAA 
TIAA. 


learly a mere catalogue of names. 
Nixdda[ os. 

Lworx[parns. 
’Apiotopélvns. 
TlupiéAaptro[s. 

Dirivos. 


Pr S 


C 
1, 
] 
] 
] 
1, 


ao 





XUM 
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l 7. Kr]notxparns, Swolrarpos. 
1.10. ’ArK]opévns. 

111. Aapivos 

1,13. Kanrais, 

L 14. “Iaddapos. 


1.16. "Eparoxdjs. 

1.18. Kpy]otras. 

This, probably, also belongs to Messene, as it follows im- 
mediately on 51 and 52. 54 was found ‘in Sparta.’ 


ERNEST A. GARDNER. 
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THE AESCHYLEAN TREATMENT OF MYTH AND 
LEGEND. 


A SKETCH IN OUTLINE. 


_ Iris the part of sound criticism to beware of rashly assuming 

tendencies of any kind in dramatic poetry. The imaginative 
act of realising situation and character requires no end beyond 
itself. The faculty is satisfied with its own mere exercise ; 
which may be as widely varied as the fables on which it works, 
or as human experience itself. If in single dramatists we find 
certain limitations, or an apparent preference for a particular 
class of subjects, we must not rush to hasty conclusions, but 
should distinguish as far as possible between accidental and 
essential differences, the former depending on the subject-matter 
which either chance or popularity threw in the artist’s way, as 
jealousy for example in the Spanish drama, the latter resulting 
from the colour of his own thoughts, and his individual attitude 
(as an artist) towards the universe and towards mankind. 

The power of Aeschylus as a mere dramatist is so great, that 
the neglect of such precautions is, if possible, more than usually 
disastrous to the study of him; while on the other hand, they 
are more than ever necessary in his case, because certain im- 
portant tendencies, both of the man and of the age, are so 
apparent in him. In attempting, therefore, to characterise some 
of these underlying motives, it is necessary to warn the reader at 
the outset against expecting anything like a complete description 
or survey. Such motives are very far from accounting for that 
complex phenomenon, the Aeschylean drama. At most they 
do but constitute one of several factors that have worked to- 
gether with the supreme dramatic instinct in the creation of it. 
Nor shall we be tempted by any theory into the error of sup- 

posing that the same motives are to be traced everywhere. 
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Variety is the chief note of the highest invention, and though 
few chords remain to us of the Aeschylean lyre, they are sug- 
gestive of a widely ranging plectrum.—Readers of the Zume- 
nides or of the Prometheus, however, cannot help surmising an 
intention of the poet standing behind his creation. And 
although such a mode of regarding these two masterpieces has 
often been pressed too far, and has sometimes landed the student 
in barren enough fancies, yet it is an aspect of them which 
cannot be ignored, and when reasonably investigated may throw 
some light even on the poet’s other dramas. 


Some obvious facts about Aeschylus may be further 
premised. 

That the victory at Marathon in which his youth took part, 
and that of Salamis, which he has celebrated, had a deep and 
inspiring influence upon his genius, is abundantly clear. Nor 
is it less manifest, that the idea which these triumphs repre- 
sented for him was the glory of Hellas, and of Athens as the 
eye of Hellas. 

Another fact relating to his mental history is sufficiently 
attested by the line of Aristophanes (Ran. 886), Anjunrep, 4 
Opépaca thy éunv dpéva. 

The Marathonian soldier, the Hellenic and Athenian patriot, 
the Eleusinian devotee—here are three notes of Aeschylean 
inspiration which in general terms we may confidently 
affirm, and from which we may hope for guidance in looking 
deeper. 

Nor is there any doubt about the soldierly and patriotic notes ; 
—above all, in the play which Aristophanes justly describes as 
‘full of the spirit of Ares,’! the ‘Eqra éai @7Bas. The character 
and situation of Eteocles in that drama, moving onward to his 
fore-destined doom, yet heroically caring for the good of his 
country; the successive pictures of the seven warriors and 
the chiefs opposed to them, the splendid eulogy on Amphi- 
araus—all this is calculated, as hardly anything could be, to 
make ‘honour’s thought reign solely in the breast of every 
man. It is where the patriot and the devotee are 
mingled, that the difficulty of understanding Aeschylus 
begins, 


1 Spaua...’ Apéws weordy.—Ar, Ran, 1022. 
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I. Let us turn, then, to the Zumenides, where the combined 
presence of these two motives is most evident. The religious 
and political significance of the drama has already been amply 
drawn out by K. O. Miiller. Without resuming his obser- 
vations, it will be enough to state simply the leading thought 
which is suggested by the drama itself, or rather by the 
Orestean trilogy (which it concludes) when taken as a 
whole. 

All great poetry idealises something, and imagination, especially 
the tragic imagination, ever delights in contrast. Now in most 
periods the contrasted ideal has been imagined as remote either 
in time or place, or both, and the poet has been either visionary 
or reactionary (according as he placed his good either in the 
future or the past), or, thirdly, pessimistic, as in the poetry of 
regret or of despair. Hesiod sings of a lost golden age, and in this 
he represents the most pervading sentiment of ancient culture. 
Dante, on the other hand, had fixed his gaze on ‘one far off 
divine event, towards which the whole Creation moves. But 
there have been two moments, and perhaps only two, when the 
highest imagination found its ideal in the actual present, as seen 
in the light of wonder, joy, and love ; the opening of the fifth 
century B.C. in Hellas, and the earlier years of Elizabeth in 
England. In this respect there is an affinity between poets 
otherwise so different as Aeschylus and Spenser. And for other 
expressions of this feeling in the England of that day, it is 
enough to allude in passing to the Prologue of The 
Misfertunes of Arthur, especially the lines (Gorlois’ ghost 
is speaking) :— 

‘For you there rests 
A happier age, a thousand years to come ; 
An age for peace, religion, wealth, and ease, 
When all the world shall wonder at your bliss, 
That, that is yours ;’ 


and to Shakespeare’s description of ‘this most balmy time’ in 
his one hundred and seventh sonnet :— 


‘ The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age.’ 
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But that which to the Elizabethans was a romantic sentiment, 
had for Aeschylus all the depth and force of a religion, and of 
a religion resting on eternal principles of righteousness and 
truth. His fervour is even of a nobler kind than that which 
the Pericles of Thucydides seeks to inculcate. (See especially 
the words 17)v rijs Trodews Sivapiv Epy@ Oewpévous Kal épactas 
yiyvouévous avtijs, kal Stav byuiv peyddyn Sd€n elvar, évOvpov- 
pévous, «.T.A. Thue. ii. 435.) For the essential glory of Athens 
symbolises for him the secret of all happiness for Heilas, and 
for mankind. 

Where then, it may be asked, is the opportunity for contrast, 
if the present is your ideal? It lies in holding up to view the 
confusions of a remote or of a former world: a world not yet 
reduced to order, in which righteousness is only inchoate and 
often overborne by wrong, in which wisdom is oppressed 
and not triumphant, in which mercy and reverence are still 
debatable; or again a realm in which the many are enslaved, 
and the latent energies of a great people’ have not been 
developed by freedom. Hence the scenes of Aeschylus are 
laid in remote ages and remote lands, or even in a pre- 
Olympian heaven. 

And that which most fascinates his imagination in dwelling 
on mythology and legend is the contrast between past evil 
and present good. What gave to Hellas the assurance of 
strength, of blessedness, of the continuance of national well-being 
and of individual life? The glory of free and law-abiding Athens. 
What gave to Athens her true glory? The principles of reason- 
ableness, equity and mercy, which lay at the foundation of her 
special institutions, and were associated with the worship of 
Zeus, Athena, and Apollo. 

Now it is on this contrast between the glorious present and 
the legendary horrors of a remote past, that much of the 
interest of the great trilogy is made to turn. But Aeschylus is 
not contented with the imagined antithesis: the poet, who is 
also a religious éEnynrns, points further to a positive relation 
between the contrasted terms. For in his philosophy, as in 
that of Heraclitus, order comes out of disorder, peace is fathered 
by war, and equity is preluded by the ‘ wild justice’ of revenge. 
And of course this primeval moral chaos, in which elemental 
passions clash and rave, gives to the tragic muse her proper 
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opportunity, the same of which Shakspeare availed himself in 
Lear and in Macbeth. 

I trust I may not be understood as ignoring or extenuating 
the magnificent dramatic power which constitutes the eternal 
charm of the Oresteia, if I trace in it the inspiration of this 
ground idea. It is because Aeschylus is himself and not 
another, because he is poet, prophet, citizen and soldier in one, 
that I maintain as partially applicable to him, a method which 
has often proved fatal to dramatic criticism. 

The accumulated horrors of the house of Pelops, from the 
mpwtapyos arn of Atreus or of Thyestes onwards, have their 
culmination and coping-stone in the matricide of Orestes. 
Hitherto the law of retribution has prevailed—the tpiyépwv 
Hid00s, Spdcavts waGeiv. All has been ‘action and reaction.’ 
And over this law the ’Epsvies have presided. So Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus justified the murder of Agamemnon. So Orestes 
and Electra justify that of Clytemnestra. And in the vista of 
human memory there is a long train of similar acts, each 
accompanied by a similar plea: the sin of Paris visited on 
Troy, the sin of Atreus horribly avenged by Thyestes, the sin 
of Pelops against Myrtilus atoned by all that followed. But 
now it begins to be revealed that the Erinyes themselves 
may be convicted of transgressing the bound. A vision of 
equity, of regulated and reasoned justice, at length appears, and 
is embodied in Athenian institutions by the act of Athena. 
The Erinyes are transformed to the Eumenides, and remain 
for blessing not for cursing, as guardians of Athenian weal. 
All acts both private and public, so long as they are done in 
truth and equity, are henceforth under the protection of the 
Gentle Powers. 

I do not pause here upon the question whether or not the 
Eumenides was written at a time when the privileges of the Areo- 
pagus were threatened. For it appears to me that in any case the 
poet’s eye was fixed on a far simpler and far nobler theme, viz. 
on equity as the corner-stone of civilisation, and therefore as the 
secret of Athenian glory, and the security of all in Hellenic life 
that made it worth living. Thus it is not only the contrast 
between past and present, about which the poet’s imagination 
plays, but the illustration, and in some sense the explanation of 
the present by the imagined past on which his speculative 
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genius broods. Nor is the present when so illustrated, the 
present merely, but exemplifies the true condition of all nations 
through all time. 


In the Persae also there is an illustrative contrast, not now 
between past and present, but between East and West. The 
Persae is no doubt a pean of victory, but it is also more. For 
the highest Greek genius of that age could not look upon events 
with mere selfish personal reference, although the self were co- 
extensive with all Hellas, nor without a comprehensive glance 
over all time and all existence. With the same disinterested 
objectivity which is so striking in Herodotus, but with more 
of sympathetic insight, Aeschylus enters within the heart of the 
great empire: so realising the pride of Atossa, incredulous of 
defeat, the devotion of the elders to their Emperor, the holy 
reverence of the faithful for Darius ‘of blessed memory,’ the 
personal dependence of the whole state upon Xerxes. 

But while thus feasting the Athenian imagination with the 
moving panorama of a world so alien from the Hellenic mind, 
he is all the while pointing to the lesson which Herodotus also 
draws from the triumph of Athens: 7 fonyopin @s éote yphua 
omovoaiov.! The magnificent image of paternal despotism was 
sure to endear to his Athenian audience those free institutions 
and that respect for ‘King Law,’ under which they had con- 
quered the Mede and saved Hellas—while it also enlarged their 
thoughts through the genial and sympathetic contemplation of 
an alien and a hostile world. 


Hitherto, although in the Huwmenides we have dwelt on mys- 
teries, and in the Persae a visitant from-Hades comes upon the 
scene, the subjects of the plays considered have belonged to 
the human sphere. But in the Prometheus we are carried 
altogether away from man: except that it is for befriending 
the whole human race that the suffering god is bound with that 
chain. 

And excepting Io, who is the ancestress of Heracles, and is 
no longer altogether human, the persons in the Prometheus are 
all of the celestial mould. This circumstance of itself makes it 
excusable to look for a ‘tendency’ behind the action. Abstrac- 


1 Hdt, v. 78. 
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tions such as Strength and Force are not brought upon the stage 
except to read some lesson. And after what has been said, 
it will be easily understood that Aeschylus is not merely 
the dramatist here, but also the prophet. The lesson may now 
be read in the light of the preceding observations. 

There is again a contrast between that consummate reign of 
right and wisdom in which Aeschylus believes as the actual 
source of all existing good, and a far distant past, which is 
figured as a time of spiritual chaos, in which not only the 
elemental passions of humanity, but the very elements of deity, 
were not yet harmonised, but conflicting and opposed. Rumours 
of change and succession, even in that supreme region, seemed 
to come down in the cosmogonies and theogonies of early 
mythology, embodied, for example, in the works of Hesiod and 
Pherecydes; and the story of Prometheus was felt to convey 
the echoes of a time, when Zeus himself was not a beneficent 


1 See a letter from the present writer 
to the editor of the Academy, printed 
July 14, 1877. The following sentences, 
in which the gist of the Prometheus is 
paraphrased, may be quoted here :— 

‘There was a time when the power 
of Zeus, which, as all know, is now 
established in righteousness, was not 
yet finally secure. In accordance with 
the presage of Themis, Goddess of 
Eternal Right, the son of Cronos had 
been victorious over the Anarchs of the 
former time, not by brute violence, but 
by the help of forethought, which the 
Titans had despised. But, having won 
the heavenly throne, he was liable to 
the disease which all experience shows 
to be incident to an irresponsible ruler, 
and began to exercise his power without 
regard to the Wisdom by whose aid he 
had gained it, or the dictates of Primeval 
Right ; and towards mortals in par- 
ticular (as ancient legends show us), 
he manifested an excessive harshness. 
But to these courses the irrepressible 
spirit of Wisdom was opposed, and 
succeeded in obtaining gifts for men 
and rescuing them from the destruction 
which the new Sovereign of Olympus 


had designed for them. 

‘So long as this opposition and 
divorce between power, or authority, 
and wisdom was continued, the sove- 
reignty of Zeus was imperilled. For 
blind force breeds blind force, and is 
destined to sink beneath the violence 
to which itself gives birth. So the 
Fates were heard to whisper. 

‘On the other hand, had the con- 
trariety remained, Wisdom must have 
been held in lasting bonds. For Thought 
unseconded by Energy is ineffectual. 

‘But Wisdom knew the secret word 
which solitary Power had failed to ap- 
prehend, and Necessity at last made 
Power submit to learn the Truth from 
Wisdom. Thus Zeus was saved from 
fatal error (Cf. Hum. 640—-651). 

‘Then the long feud was reconciled, 
and an indissoluble league concluded 
between Wisdom and Power, and they 
went forth conquering and to conquer, 
Thenceforth the reign of Zeus became 
identical with that growth of Justice 
which is destined ultimately to subdue 
all moral ‘discords throughout the 
Universe.’—The Academy of April 14, 
1877. 
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but a malignant ruler. It was indeed the outcome of an age 
when men’s conception of the Highest was a creature of their 
fear. We know from the story of Mycerinus,! and from the words 
attributed to Solon ? (7d Oeiov—mav POovepov kai tapayades), 
that such conceptions had been powerful in former ages, and 
had been revived and accentuated afresh by Ionian pessimism, 
The myth of Prometheus, in particular, presented a special 
aspect of this mode of thought, expressing the superstitious 
dread with which a rude conservatism regards the inventor, as 
one who by sheer force of mind transcends the limits appointed 
to the human lot, and makes the divine powers of nature 
subservient to human need ; who is ready in his arrogance to 
give a charge to the lightnings, and expect them to say to him, 
‘Here we are.’ Possibly, but this point I leave to professed 
mythologists, the special form of the myth may have been 
occasioned by the horror of some fire-worshipper at seeing his 
god put to menial use. In any case the myth belonged to a 
mode of thinking which the Athenian imagination had out- 
grown.? Now the mind has various modes of dealing with such 
survivals of an outworn creed. Abstract philosophy would have 
said, ‘the story is not true.’ A new lawgiver might have ex- 
claimed, ‘Ye shall no longer use this proverb in your land.’ 
But that is not the method of Aeschylus, the imaginative seer. 
He says, in effect, ‘ This happened under an earlier dispensation, 
But it involved an opposition which could not last. For power 
rejecting wisdom must come to nought, and wisdom rebelling 
against power is fettered and manacled. Omnipotence, to be 
eternal, must be at one with wisdom and beneficence, in a 
word must be just. And because power, alone and unaccom- 
panied, is brittle and transient, wisdom and beneficence are 
co-eternal with almighty power.’ 

We should inquire too curiously if we thought it necessary 
to trace this motive (supposing it assumed) in every feature of 
the extant play, or if we supposed that it must have been 
explicitly set forth even in the Prometheus Unbound. Indeed, 
it may never have been consciously formulated by the poet 
himself. But it may be maintained nevertheless to have been 
immanent in the part-dramatic, part-mythological creation, 


! Hat, ii. 129, ff. 3 See for example, Soph. Ant. 332, 
2 Jb. i, 32, ff. woAAG Ta Seiad, K.T.A. 
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through which the sublime thought of Aeschylus was com- 
municated to the child-like imagination of his contemporaries 
from a height that was very far above them. We do trace 
a consciousness of the truth that Zeus himself could not rule 
for ever without conforming to ‘the eternal law, which is one 
with the decree of fate;' and at the height of the conflict 
between the untamable spirit of the Titan and his oppressor, 
we are made to know that a reconcilement is to be, that the 
words of Prometheus,? 

els dpOuov ewol Kal dirotnta 

omevowv omevoovte TOO’ HEEL, 


are not an empty vaunt. 

The absolute fearlessness with which the poet, when the 
conception has once been formed, throws himself into a situation 
so abhorrent to the religious associations of the Hellenes, is not 
only characteristic of Aeschylus, but also marks an interesting 
aspect of Greek religion generally.2 The same people who 
went mad about the mutilation of the Hermz could revel in 
such free handling of mythology as that of the comic poets. 

This is strange until we reflect that while religious custom 
lay upon them with a weight as deep as life, and was inseparably 
associated with their national well-being, the changing clouds 
of mythology lay lightly on their minds, and were, in their very 
nature, to some extent, the sport of fancy and imagination. 

(Themis, in the Prometheus, line 209, is identical with Gaia ; 
in the Lumenides, line 3, she is her daughter, who at Delphi, 
took her mother’s seat, &c.) 

Nor would the faith in the everlasting reign of Zeus in 
righteousness be shaken by the imagination of a time when he 
ruled harshly, being young in power. Rather it was the child- 
like certitude of the popular faith, that made it possible for the 
poet thus to inculcate a higher truth. It would be extremely 
interesting, but the fragments of the Lycurgean trilogy do not 
supply materials for the purpose, to inquire whether Aeschyius 
had conceived of a change in the spirit of Dionysus analogous to 
that here attributed to Zeus. It may be imagined, for example, 
that the magnificent fragment of the Hdonians, (55 Dind.), 

1 Prom. V. 516. 3 See Mr. E. Myers in Hellenica, 

2 Jb. 191, 192. p. 21, ff. 

H.S.—VOL, VI. M 
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descriptive of a super-human revelry in which were heard the 
tavpddboyyo. robe €€ adavods hoBepoi uiwot, may have been 
part of a representation of an earlier and cruder phase of the 
life of Bacchus, to be succeeded by a cag¢pwv Barxela, a sub- 
dued and temperate enthusiasm. 


II. To pass on now from mythology to legend. 

History, no less than mythology, was to some extent the 
sport of imagination, At least the tradition of events which 
through lapse of ages had reached up into the fabulous, as Thu- 
cydides says, offered much plastic material to the poet’s hand. 
Versions of the same event as different as those of the Arthurian 
romance in T. Hughes’? tragedy, Sir T. Mallory’s prose, and 
Tennyson’s Jdylls, co-existed and afforded opportunity for choice 
—and also gave an excuse for invention, for if two or three 
ways were permissible, another yet might be equally near the 
truth. In the sphere of history, as elsewhere, invention was 
not yet separated from discovery. 

From the fragmentariness of our knowledge it is impossible 
to say with perfect confidenec in particular instances, ‘the 
poet invented this or that.’ Leaving the question doubtful 
between invention and selection, we must be contented with 
ascertaining the poet’s own version of his fable, and divining, if 
we can, his motive for preferring it to others. 


An obvious example of the free imaginative handling of 
historical tradition is presented in the Supplices. We learn 
from that play, in which, as the first of a trilogy, it is unsafe to 
speculate on the existence of a main underlying motive, that 
there was a time when the whole region, from the northern 
parts of Thessaly and Epirus to Cape Tzenarus, was under one 
king, who had his throne at Argos, and was eponymus and ruler 
of the Pelasgi, the Hellenes being as yet unheard of. And there 
it fell to his hard lot to decide between protecting the suppliant 
Danaides, to the imminent danger of his own people, and deliver- 
ing them, at the risk of some great pollution, into the hands of 
their cousins, the fifty sons of Aegyptus. All this, no doubt, 
led up to the tragedy of Hypermnestra. But in the fable itself 
so far, there are two points especially worthy of notice. 
1 The Misfortunes of Arthur (in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. iv.). 
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1. Can this notion of a Pan-Pelasgic kingdom (alluded to 
later in the Prometheus) be much older than Aeschylus? Must 
it not at least be regarded as the creation of a time, when, in 
consequence of the united efforts against the Mede, Pan- 
Hellenism had made way in advanced minds? In adopting it 
Aeschylus in so far follows the tendency which I have traced 
in him elsewhere, as by going back to pre-Hellenic times he 
can, without offence, imagine an age when respect for the 
suppliant was an open question only to be decided after long 
debate. 

2. Thus, in a period imagined as far back, the plain of Argos 
is the seat of sovereign rule for what was afterwards called Hellas. 
We have now further to observe that the centre of this ‘ nurse 
of royal kings,’ as conceived by the poet, was in the earliest ages 
the city of Argos itself, and not Mycenae. This is an assumption 
which we know to have been false in fact, but which for some 
reason seems to have been consistently held by Aeschylus. It 
would also appear that the city was imagined by him as un- 
fortified. 

The presumable date of the Supplices, as one of the earliest 
plays, in so far corroborates the doubt which has lately been 
thrown on the connexion which some had suggested between 
the suppression of the name of Mycenae in the dramas of 
Aeschylus, and its alleged actual suppression by the Argives in 
454 Bc. The fact remains that of this time-honoured city, 
so prominently mentioned in the Jliad, and in the plays of 
Sophocles, a city whose ancient supremacy was known to 
Thucydides, no trace remains on the Aeschylean page. 

In repeating this assertion we do not rely on the often 
fallacious argument from silence. The occasions for mentioning 
Mycenae in the Oresteia, if the city were supposed to exist, es- 
pecially if 1t were the seat of government, are too frequent and 
too obvious to admit of any other explanation. The Herald in 
returning salutes Argos and his country’s gods—-whose temples 
are manifestly there—and not Muxyvas tas modvyptcous, to 
which the Paedogogus points in the Electra, This is only one 
of many similar proofs. The late Bishop of Lincoln was, so 
far as I know, the first to call attention to this blotting out of 
Mycenae, and it has been adverted to by subsequent writers. 
It has been less observed, however, that in the pre-historic 
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imaginings of Aeschylus, Sparta is equally non-existent with 
Mycenae. 

That the legend of Menelaus and Helen should have under- 
gone such an important modification may be a surprising fact, 
but so it is. 

Menelaus is the dear (joint) sovereign of this (Argive) land 
THasE yhs pidov xparos.' Not from Sparta but from 
Argos do Paris and Helen steal away.? It is in this 
house—the palace of the Pelopidae, that Helen’s remem- 
bered beauty flits amongst other phantoms less beautiful but 
not more sad. For a fuller statement of this point I may 
refer to an article (‘Notes on the Agamemnon’) which I con- 
tributed to an early number of the American Journal of 
Philology. 

The fact, if admitted, affords a very strong illustration, both 
of the unfixed condition of Greek heroic legend, and of the 
boldness with which Aeschylus took advantage of it. I wonder 
that it should have escaped the notice of Mr. F. A. Paley—for 
it must count for much amongst the indications on which he 
relies that ‘our Iliad and Odyssey’ had not yet the position of a 
‘Greek bible,’ which Plato seems to assign tothem. That in 
the imaginative flights in which the poet thinks to get behind 
the Dorian conquest into the pre-Dorian and even the pre- 
Hellenic world, he should have used this liberty of prophesying, 
need not surprise us greatly. At all events to have observed 
the fact, is, I think, of some moment, in connexion with the 
task of interpreting him. 

Two other points in the trilogy are often misconceived : the 
position of Aegisthus, and the instrument of Agamemnon’s 
murder. That Aegisthus is not installed in the palace at the 
opening, is, I think, clearly shown by 1. 1608 of the Agamemnon, 
nat Tobdde Tavdpos nrYyaunv Ovpaios dv. I imagine him to have 
returned from exile during the absence of the king, and to have 
lived obscurely in the borders of Argolis, while Clytemnestra in 
the great solitary palace was studiously nursing her revenge. 
The two hatreds coalesce into an adulterous union—but this is 
not avowed until 1. 1436 of the Agamemnon. And the reproach 
of the Chorus in 1. 1625, yivai, od Tods Heovtas ex payns véov, 
x«.T.X., is the first outbreak of public indignation on this score? 

1 Ag. 619. 2 Ag. 402. 427. 3 See also Choeph. 182, ff. 
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Lastly, it has been the common view, derived from the Electra 
of Sophocles, that Clytemnestra kills Agamemnon with an axe. 
But how can this be reconciled with Choeph. 1011 ds éBaev 
AliyicOovu Eipos? Aegisthus, in the Aeschylean fable, took no 
part in the actual murder. But it appears, from this crucial 
passage, that it was done with his sword. And the incident 
which is thus suggested, viz. that the dastardly assassin should 
have purposely left his sword with Clytemnestra at their last 
secret meeting, is a lurid touch which is admirably in keeping, 
while it accounts for the abnormal circumstance that the princess, 
who affects to be too dainty to know aught of such matters 
(any more than of the craft of the smith), is found to be, after 
all, possessed of a lethal weapon. 


The limited scope of this article forbids my touching on many 
tempting themes—the attitude of Aeschylus towards women 
(that aspect of the Ewigweibliche that was revealed to him) ; 
his estimate of domestic life; his manner of combining strength 
and tenderness; his power of reconciling individuality of 
treatment with pervading dignity and sonorousness; his strong 
conviction of the latent forces of democracy, and of the power- 
lessness of government to crush lastingly the popular will. All 
such points, however, are secondary to that which it has been 
my chief object to bring into prominence in the present paper, 
the faith of Aeschylus in the ideal which his own age had 
realized. Something kindred to this was at the core of all 
Hellenic art of the greatest period; but nowhere does it assume 
such depth of religious and ethical conviction, as in the Father 
of Tragedy. And, by imaginative contrast it accounts for much 
of what is gloomiest in him as well as for some things that are 
obscure. For as Keats has sung, 


‘In the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine: 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung.’ 


And the joy of Aeschylus is a prophet’s rejoicing in the triumph 
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of good. One remark of a somewhat practical nature may be 
offered in conclusion. When Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
are found to differ in respect of the details of a fable,it by no means 
follows that the earliest version is that adopted by the earliest 
poet. Each had his own manner of innovating, and his own 
special motives. While Aeschylus seems, occasionally at least, 
to have profoundly modified the whole spirit and intention of a 
myth or legend, and Euripides would often adopt the more 
fantastic in preference to the accredited version, the novel 
features either invented cr preferred by Sophocles, had im- 
mediate reference to the harmonious structure of the drama, 
and to the most effective realisation of the leading human 


motive. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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NOTES ON (I), THE TRILOGY AND (II), CERTAIN 
FORMAL ARTIFICES OF AESCHYLUS. 


I.—ON AESCHYLEAN TRILOGY. 


1. THE interesting Prolegomena zu Aeschylus’ Tragédien of 
R. Westphal (1869), which contains the germ of the idea 
worked out in Mezger’s recent edition of Pindar, suggested to 
me to inquire why Aescliylus and the other pre-Sophoklean 
tragedians wrote tetralogies——for this is the form in which 
Westphal’s book suggests the question. But it becomes soon 
apparent that the real problem is why it was the habit to write 
a trilogy + a satyric drama; and this question contains two 
distinct parts: (1) why tragedy took the form of a trilogy— 
not a dilogy, tetralogy, or single drama; (2) why a satyric drama 
was also performed. Of these questions the latter has been 
discussed and adequately answered in every treatise on Greek 
drama. 

Westphal was seriously misled through not keeping the 
satyric drama separate from the three plays that preceded it. 
These formed a connected whole and were really equivalent to 
one consecutive drama of three acts, from which the satyric 
piece was quite distinct, albeit its subject usually had some 
external connexion with them. He connected the tetralogical 
form with the fact first noticed by him that every Aeschylean 
play contains four yopixa, so that Aeschylus, he supposes, used 
a quadruple division as his artistic te@ués, in the same way as 
the Terpandric nomes was based on a seven-fold division. But 
why was the number 4 chosen? Was it a mere accident ? 
Did Aeschylus or whoever introduced it toss up to determine 
the number of his te@uds? ‘Or was he a mystic who believed 
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in the hidden virtues of the Pythagorean tetpaxrvs? Westphal 
makes no attempt to assign a motive for such a fundamental 
phase of Greek dramatic art. 

2. Avoiding the false and superficial comparison which misled 
Westphal, we propose the question: Why was the first artistic 
phase of tragedy trilogical? By ‘artistic’ we would distinguish 
it from its undeveloped stage in the hands of Thespis, &c. 
Thus proposed, the question is not hard to answer. The motive 
for a triple division was the canon that lies at the foundation of 
all Greek art, which is stated for poetry in Aristotle’s Poetic (7). 
A work of art must be a whole: édov 8 éoti 7d éyov apy) 
Kal péoov kal terXeuTHv. Aristotle states this of 4 cvatacts 
Tov Tpaynadtwy; but as the artistic form and the Inhalt 
mutually determine each other, what applies to one applies 
to both. Thus a drama, conforming to this canon of art, 
would fall into three acts, just as a plastic group should have 
a centre and two symmetric sides or wings (cf. pediments of 
temples). It is curious that Aristotle ignores trilogy in dis- 
cussing tragedy, although this canon is so well illustrated by it. 
This principle also underlies the Terpandric nomos, in which the 
number 7 is accidental. It really consists of three main parts, 
apxa, ouparos and cdpayis ; the other four (7poodwov, Kata- 
tpomd, &c.) were only parasitical accessories, any of which could 
be omitted (as we find frequently in the odes of Pindar). 
Similarly of the five parts of the Pythian nomos of Sakadas, 
three were especially prominent, weipa, tayPSixov and xata- 
Xopevars ; and Aristoxenos mentions a 2omos of three parts, 
apxn, pécov and é«Bacis. The system of strophe, antistrophe 
and epode (whose invention is attributed to Stesichoros) depends 
on the same principle. 

3. Westphal observed that each of Aeschylus’s seven plays 
contains four yopixd. But four yopixad imply three epeisodia, 
and this is what he should have insisted on. Each drama of 
the trilogy, as well as the whole trilogy, obeyed the canon of art 
and consisted of three acts. The poet could vary the importance 
of the prologos and exodos: in the Agamemnon the exodos is 
perhaps the most prominent part of the play. 

The canon itself has its foundation in the nature of space and 
time, but it would be admrpocéidyucovr to discuss this here. 

4, From all we know of Aeschylus’s contemporaries there is 
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every reason to suppose that it was Aeschylus himself who first 
composed artistic trilogies. But the question arises whether it 
was the custom in earlier times to contend with three (or four) 
plays whose subjects might or might not be connected. If it 
was, the supposed innovation of Sophokles (contending with 
unconnected dramas) would have been only a reversion to the 
original pre-Aeschylean habit (compare however the important 
article of Mr. W. Lloyd in last number of this Journal). We 
have little evidence to trace the development of drama from 
Thespis to Aeschylus. The excellence of Aeschylus’ three elder 
contemporaries, Phrunichos, Choirilos and Pratinas, lay either in 
satyric drama or in lyrical composition rather than in drama 
proper. Phrunichos was noted for his wd@os, but chiefly for 
his sweet lyrics (wéAn); Choirilos was more famous for his 
satyric dramas than his tragedies; Pratinas, whose high poetic 
power is proved by his extant hyporcheme, is recorded to have 
separated tragedy from satyric drama; he exhibited fifty plays 
and of these no less than thirty-two were satyric.! 

Proceeding upon this slender evidence, and remembering that 
at the festival of Dionusos there must have been a certain order 
of the day, that fixed times must have been allotted to the 
procession, to the tragic and comic representations and all the 
ceremonials connected with the feast, we may suppose that 
each competitor had a certain time given him, and that it was 
left to his own choice how he should use it—with how many 
and with what sort of plays. Poets whose forte was tragic style 
would naturally fill a relatively large proportion of the time 
with serious representations taken from epic poems; those who, 
like Pratinas and Choirilos, excelled in the satyric style might 
exhibit chiefly plays of that kind. Then the genius of Aeschylus 
appeared and prescribed a law to drama by making it serve an 
idea. He occupied about three quarters of the allotted time 
with an artistic drama of three long acts, and thereby made the 
satyric drama less prominent. He had to adapt the length of 
his plays to a limited time, just as a sculptor had to suit the 
size and number of his pedimental figures to the dimensions of 
the pediment. A new idea like this would necessarily have 
legislative effect, for when he gained a prize by his new method, 


1 Cf; Mahaffy, Hist.. Gk. Lit. vol. i. p. 231, et seq. 
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his competitors would see that (to use his own expression) they 
must slay him with arrows feathered from his own plumage. 

5. It is true that we have no direct evidence that a definite 
time was prescribed for the dramatic performances. But there 
must have been an order of the day at the Dionusia involving 
fixed hours for its severul parts, and I do not see how we can 
avoid supposing that the time for comic and tragic represen- 
tations must have been limited either by statute or custom. It 
is not necessary to suppose that the time was measured accu- 
rately mpos KXeYrvdpay (and Aristotle, Poet. 7, seems rather to 
make against such a supposition), only that there was at least a 
conventional broad limit, which a dramatist could not exceed 
with impunity, and that each of the three competitors had the 
same amount of time. Now, although we have no direct proo/s 
of this, which is a priori natural and cannot be disproved, there 
are certain indications which are worth mentioning. The 
average length of Sophokles’ seven extant dramas is 1477 
lines; the average length of fourteen plays of Euripides (I omit 
purposely the Jphigeneia in Aul. because it has extensive inter- 
polations which make it impossible to determine exactly its 
original length, the Herakleidai because there is probably a 
lacuna of some extent in it, the Kuslops as a satyric drama, and 
the Alkestis as a quasi-satyric drama) is 1463. This is a 
remarkable coincidence in numbers, and I think we may 
roughly conclude that the average length of a trilogy of 
Sophokles or Euripides was about 1470 x 3; the satyric drama 
would be larger or shorter according to the variation from this 
average. When we turn to Aeschylus the length of his plays 
seems at first sight to point to an opposite conclusion, The 
actual average of the number of lines in his seven extant plays 
is 1160; but it is probably an accident that the four unconnected 
plays are all short, and, judging from the Oresteia, it is probable 
that in the trilogies to which they belonged the other dramas, 
one or both, were longer. The average length of the three 
plays of the Oresteia is 1265 and, even if we suppose it to have 
been unusually long, we may conclude the average length of the 
Aeschylean trilogies to have been 1200 odd x 3. This does not 
contradict but confirms our hypothesis, for the plays of Aeschylus 
had a larger proportion of music than those of his two successors, 
and consequently a play of his would take on an average a 
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longer time to perform than a play of the same length of either 
of the latter: the Ayamemnon, e.g., would take much longer to 
perform than the Orestes. If we really have a trilogy of 
Sophokles in the Trachiniai, Aias and Philoktetes (as Mr. Lloyd 
has suggested), it is interesting to compare it in this respect 
with the Oresteta. The supposed Sophoklean trilogy is 372 lines 
longer than the Aeschylean, but there is as much music in the 
Agamemnon and Eumenides alone as there is in the three plays 
of Sophokles tegether. It is true that the length of the Oresteia 
may be above the average length of Aeschylean trilogies, and 
the length of this triplet of Sophokles probably below his 
average, but this will not invalidate the general indication that 
as the musical element became less the average length of the trilogy 
became greater—an indication in favour of the thesis that the 
time of a tragic representation had approximate, if not accurate, 
limits, whether statutory or conventional. 

This question of the development of the drama at Athens is 
very fascinating, but the evidences are so scant that it is vain 
to attempt to fill in details, and one must be content with such 
general indications. 

6. We may now approach the Orestcia of Aeschylus and see how 
he adapts his trichotomy to the three moments of a deep moral 
doctrine which is the Grundgedanke of this trilogy. The law of 
justice is épEavta waGeiv (Agam. 1564, cf. 533, Choeph. 313) ; 
but there is an object in wafos, namely pados, as is twice 
insisted on in the first choral ode of the Agamemnon, 1. 176: 
Tov maer wabos Oévta kupiws Exerv, and 250 Alka 8€ Tots pév 
mabovow pabetv érippémet 76 wédXov ; cf. Lumen. 520: Evpéper 
cwdpovety vo otéver. Aeschylus is sounding the law of life, 
ép£avta raGeiv, retribution, but he explains it in two directions, 
so that it really contains three moments, to which the three 
dramas correspond : (1) A wa@os or dra implies a crime (Epypa); 
(2) conversely, he who has done must suffer, &pypa implies 
ma0os; (3) the object of suffering is experience, to teach. The Aga- 
memnon contains the épypa, the Choephoroi contains the 7aGos, 
the Humenides the paGos. But the épyuzaof Klutaimnestra and 
Aegisthus is also the ma@es of Agamemnon, and all through the 
play a past épyya, the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, is kept before us. 
In the Choephoroi the second aspect of the lesson is brought 
home tous. But the ra@os of the guilty pair is also an épypa 
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of Orestes, which must be followed by another wd@os. In the 
Eumenides we have the third aspect, wd@os may result in 
pabos; and so Aeschylus justifies the ways of Zeus with man. 
Agamemnon failed to learn, Klutaimnestra failed to learn, but 
Orestes learned (Hum. 276, éy@ dudaxOeis ev xaxois érictapa 
modrovs Kabappovs, x.7.A.), and the troubles of the house 
ceased. The Agamemnon and the Choephorot balance one 
another, the Zumenides is the resultant. There is a déors in 
the first play which receives a Avovs in the second, but this 
very Avouws is a new déous, which receives a final Avouvs in 
the third. At the beginning of the Agamemnon there glimmers 
a das aivoraurrés, at the end all is darkness ; it is still dark at 
the beginning of the Choephoroi, but at the end mdpa to gas 
iSetv; in the Humenides the children of Night are overcome by 
the God of Day. We may add that in the Agamemnon Iev0o 
is the mpoBovAdras adeptos datas, instigating to a deed; in 
the Choephoroi she is dodda and assists the wa0os; in the 
Eumenides she helps to soothe the Erinnues. 

The Prometheus trilogy enforced the same doctrine in a 
different form. As Firebearer, Bound and Unbound, Prometheus 
represents successively épypya, ma0os and ydOos. On the other 
trilogies we shall forbear speculating, as there is so much 
uncertainty in regard to the plots of the lost plays, and shall 
proceed to point out some other characteristics of the form of 
Aeschylean tragedy. 


II.—CERTAIN FORMAL ARTIFICES OF AESCHYLUS. 


7. The scenes in Prometheus Bound respond to one another 
very accurately. In the prologue and exodos Prometheus is in the 
presence of his tormentors. In the first epeisodion the conver- 
sation with Okeanos answers to and contrasts with the scene 
with Io in the third. In the second epeisodion, which is 
as it were the omphalos of the piece, Prometheus is alone on the 
stage. The contrast between Okeanos and Io seems to be that 
while the God can give no assistance to the chained hero, a 
mortal is destined to deliver him by her future progeny. But 
the introduction of Io has another, deeper meaning, which 
commentators have not seen because they have not sufficiently 
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attended to Aeschylus’s own indications in his choral odes, The 
great doctrine of this play is that abnormal (.e. contrary to the 
appovia Acds) intercourse of mortals and immortals is a sub- 
version of the order of the Universe and must result in pain. 
Prometheus is the example of an immortal lowering himself to 
an undue concern for mortals; Io is the converse example of a 
mortal raised above a mortal’s rank to approach a God. The 
choral ode 1. 529 sq. insists on the folly and evil consequences 
of the former error; then follows the scene with Io; after 
which the final choral ode of the play (1. 887 sg.) insists with 
equal stress on the misfortune of a mortal marrying an immortal. 
That Aeschylus meant these two odes to be taken in close 
connexion will be plain from the following comparisons :— 


1, 526 (str. a). 1. 894 (ant. a). 
pndap’ o Tavta véwov MHTOTE UHTOTE LP, @ 
Ocir’ éud yveua Kxpatos avti- | wdétviar Moipat, Aexéwv Ards 
manrov ZLevs... edvateipap idotabe TéNOVTAV: 
pnd’ adéroipe Adryots. pndé wraGeinv yapeta Twi TOV 
€& ovpavoo. 








1. 535 (ant. a). 

GAG pot Tod eupéevor Kab 
pnmor éxtakeln. 

14a6u te Oapoaréars 

Tov waxpov Telvety Bio érmiat, 
davais 

Oupov ardalvovcav év eddppo- 

4, 

ovvais. 


1. 540 (ant. a). 
gpicow é ce Sepxopéva 
puploss woyOos Siaxvaropevov. 


1 This parallelism supports Mr. Ver- 
rall’s suggestion that the words 43% 7: 





1. 886 (str. a). 
s \ = \ a 
% sopos 4» codos ds 
TpOTOS ev yvoua Tad éBaotace 
kal yroooa dtepvoroynoev, 


e A fo] ,» e ‘\ 
@s TO Kndedoa Kal’ éavTor 


aptoTever waxp@ 


\ a 
KQL PTE K.T.A. 


1. 898 (ant. a). 
TapB@ yap aoTEepydvopa Trap- 
Oeviav 
> a > a , 
eicopaa” lots péya Samro- 
pévav 
dvomrdvois “Hpas adareiacs 
TOVOV. 


«.7.A, are a ‘slightly disguised ver- 
sion’ of an elegiac couplet. 
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1. 546. | 1. 902. 
od edépx Ons | pnd€é Kpetcoovev 
> , ” a »” »” 
Oduyodpaviay aKxiKvy, Ge@v addhuxtov oppa mpoc- 
> 7 @ \ a , 
iadverpov & TO wTav Spaxot pe... 
> ‘ , . ‘ ~ 
draov yévos éurrevodiopévor: Auos yap ody Opa 
ovmote Ovatav ATW Ora hvyouw’ av. 
tav Avs dppoviay rapetiact 
Bovvrai. 
1, 535. 1, 901. 
To Staupidiov Sé por pédos... 
e \ e , ° > \ a7 \ e \ e , 
ote Tav Oworratptov Edvors €wol & Ste pev dmaros 6 ydpmos 
” ¢€ 4 \ U > , 
a@yayes ‘Hotovav mibav Sd- | ov dédua. 
papTa KOLVOXEKTpoV. 





Finally the ydpus dyapes (1. 545) of 7d céBewv Ovarods ayav 
corresponds to the amodéuatos médeuos arropa Tropipmos (1. 906) 
in which Io was involved with Here. 

8. Having seen from this instance the closeness with which 
Aeschylus attended to formal details and the mode in which he 
utilized correspondences of phraseology to indicate his deeper 
meaning, we may proceed to consider some passages in the 
Agamemnon on which this observation will, we think, throw 
new light. 

It will be noticed how closely the éxdpyeywa Oéodata of 
Kassandra (1. 1072—1176) correspond not only in the metre, 
strophe to antistrophe, but also in parallelism of sense. This 
consideration will enable us to establish that the right reading 
in the much-troubled line 1172 is that which involves the very 
slightest change from the MSS.: 

1156 ia yapor yapor Tldpidos 6d€Pptoe Pirov. str. 7 
i@ SKapavdpou tatpiov ToTov. 
TOTe pev adi cas aidvas Tada’ HvuTopav Tpodais 
viv & audi Koxutov te kaxepovalous 

1161 dyOovs gorxa Ocomripdyjcew Taxa. 


1167 ie wovor wovor TOAEOS OAOMEVAS TO TAY. ant. 7 
i@ mpotrupyou Ovciat TaTpos 
a a , <2 — a ee 
monuKaveis Botav Trotovopuwv’ axos 8 obdéev emnpKecav 
TO 42) TOkLY ev WaTEP OdV Eyer TADEL>Y. 
1172 éya 82 Oeppov ods tay’ év wédm Badd. 
(@eppuov ods, Canter for MSS. @eppovous). 
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L. 1156 contains the cause of the effect described in 1167: 
notice ydpot, movor; Ildpidos, modeos ; dd€Opior, ddopévas. 
In 1157 watpiov, 1168 ratpés. 

In str. 7 Kassandra contrasts the past with the present 
prospect ; she used to dwell by the banks of the river Skamander, 
but she will soon prophesy by the banks of the Acheron and the 
Kékutos. In ant. 7 also she contrasts the past with the present 
prospect. She used to assist at the sacrifices of cattle offered 
by her father, but they availed not; now she will soon—what is 
the contrast? She tells us herself afterwards when she has 
ceased to speak in riddles; 1. 1275 sq.: 


kal viv 6 wdytis pdveriv éxmpagtas ene 
atnyay és Todade Oavacipous TUxas. 
Bwpuod matpdov 8 avr’ érriEnvoy pévet, 
Ocpu@ xotreicay howiw mpocddypate. 


A block waits her instead of her father’s altar. @epye here 
seems to me to prove Oepuov right in 1172. At first sight I 
was tempted to read £yvqm for wéd@,—the simple form of 
évvEjve, but not found except in Suidas. But there is no 
necessity. ods is an allusion to the waytixy : ‘my ear that used 
to listen to the utterances of the victims.’ dy’ corresponds to 
raya in 1161. 

9. In the Agamemnon there is an implied parallel throughout 
between the destruction that had come upon Troy and the 
destruction about to come upon the house of Agamemnon. 
This parallel is drawn with special clearness in the second 
chorus 1, 403-455, and the poet indicates throughout the 
responsions of thought by responsions of phrase. The grief of 
Menelaos for Helen is contrasted with the grief of the Greeks 
for the warriors slain at Troy: 


Compare 408 morAa & éxrevov 
ToT évvérrovtes Sopav mpodpyrac 
with 445 otévovct& ed NéyovTes avdpa K.T.r. 


Of Helen there is only left an image of fancy or vain dream- 
visions ; of the slain warriors there only return urns of ashes: 
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Compare 414 700m 8 vreptrovtias 
pdopa do€er dour dvacceyv 
and 420 dverpopav rou S€ revOnpoves 


mapevo Sonat Pépoveas yap pataiav 
with 434 avtl dé pwtav 
tA ‘ > e 4, , > a 
Tevyn Kal omro0dds eis Exdotou Sows adixveirat 
and 441 ..girovoe wéutres Bpayv 
ijypa Svcddxputov avtyvopos atodod yeul- 
fwv XéBntas evOérous. 


(With revOnuoves in 420 compare mévOera TAnotKapdios in 
430). Aeschylus emphasises his intended parallel by twice 
repeating the same idea. Helen went away to Ilion, BéBaxev 
piuda dia muddy, and only a passing dream of her came to 
Menelaos zapaddataca bia yepov BéBaxev ois. And so 
the Greeks sent away their soldiers to Ilion, ods wév yap tis 
éreprpev oldev; but Ares sent back only dust, p/Aowos wépres 


Bpaxd ijypa. 
To (1. 415 59.) 


evpopgdav bé Kohocc av 
Ex Petar yapis avdpi 
oupatov & év axnviais Eppes waa” Adpodita. 


corresponds (I. 452 sq.) 
e > > a ‘ lal 
oi & avtod mepi tetyos 
OnKxas "TAtabos yas 
* , > \ o- D4 
evpopdor xatéyouvow éyOpa 8 éxovtas Expuer. 


eVpoppot KorXooco! are statues of Helen. So far from being 
a comfort to Menelaos in her absence, they are hateful to him 
—for they have no eyes to see. To these correspond the comely 
bodies of the fallen heroes; they are no comfort to the mourners 
because they are far off in the land of Ilium, covered by a 
hateful soil. It must be specially noticed that these lines 
correspond strictly in metre although they are not strophic and 
antistrophic (the first three belonging to str. 8, the second three 
to str. y). éyovras is almost certainly corrupt in 1. 455 ; only a 
strained meaning can be elicited from it. Read 


éyOpa 8 Eppovtas Expurrev, 
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‘as they perished’ (imperf. part.). This will correspond to 
éppet Tao’ ’Adpodita. 
The wpodjrat Sowwv of Menelaos mourn thus after Helen’s 

flight (1. 410) : 

im id Sua Kai Tpdpot, 

id Aéyvos kal ati/Bot hidravopes. 

TapeoTt TLYyas aTLMmos aNoLdopos 

adiatos ahepevov ideiv. 


In dealing with these corrupt words the commentators gener- 
ally start with referring mdpeote to Menelaos; he is however 
expressly referred to a few lines below (éy@erau yadpis avdpi) in 
a manner which gives the impression that he was not mentioned 
so directly before. We propose to read with less change than 
any of the readings hitherto put forward 1— 


Mapeote avyas aTipous adovddpous 
adivat’ adeipévor ideiv. 

This only involves the assumption that 8 = ov in cursive 
MSS. was corrupted to o in dtiwovs and ddoddpous. adio7’ 
was changed by a person without understanding to aéueros to 
agree with driuos dXoiSopos. The passage may be paraphrased, 
madpectiv ideiv dtipouvs Kal dhoddpws ovyavtas Tovs advoTa 
adetpévous (middle; = Menelaos). ouyas atiwous would be an 
instance of ‘ interchange of attributive forms.’ 

Corresponding to this lament, the universal grief of Greece 
(in 1. 445 sq.) is thus described : 


4 ? L 4 4 ” 5 \ ¢ 
atévovat & eb Néyovtes dvopa TOV meV ws 
payns pis tov & év povais Kad@s TeaovT’ 
adrXotpias Stal yuvaixes. Tade ciya Tis Bai leu 


oiya tis Bai'fer corresponds plainly to auyas ddoiddpous ; 
both expressions mean that there is no open grumbling. Bdafw 
and Baifw were often equivalent to Aovdopéw, cf. Hesychius, 
éBakas: édoudcpynoas (and see Mr. Verrall’s interesting note on 
Medea, 1374). It may be noted that Xdyos Kal or/Bot hiravopes, 
the ‘ harvest-fields’ of Aphrodite, correspond to wdyns and év 
govais, the sphere of Ares. The theme of the first part is 
connected with the goddess (mentioned in 1. 419), as the theme 

1 In the antistrophe, read with Dindorf, 7d av 8 ad’ ‘EAAavld0s yas ouvop- 


hévots. 


H.S:—VOL, Vi, N 
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of the second part is connected with the god (mentioned in 
1. 437). 

10. It may be useful to exhibit the results of our investigation 
of this ode by giving a brief summary of its contents, arranged 
in such a way as to show its peculiar structure, which produces 
the effect of a tide retreating and advancing. 

a. The gods do not fail to punish injustice, and it is unjust to 
tamper with ydpis abixror. 
b. Paris was guilty of injustice in carrying off Helen, 
c. who went to Ilion, bringing destruction upon it 
(and Paris), 
d. and leaving to the bereaved in Sparta lamen- 
tation and silent complaint—regret for the love 
and beauty that had departed : 
e. for only a phantom of her was left in the 
palace, and her beautiful images became 
hateful to her husband, for they had no 
light in their eyes, and, without that, Aphro- 
dite could give no charm; she could send 
f. naught but empty dreams,—phan- 
toms that came, and departed as Helen 
herself had departed. 
g. Such were the private woes in 
the palace at Lacedaemon. 
g. But there are now universal 
woes throughout all Hellas: 
J. for only the ashes of the warriors 
who were sent to Ilion are sent back 
therefrom : 
ce’. Ares could send naught but the ashes of 
some; other beautiful bodies are at Ilion, 
buried in a land that is hateful to Greece. 
d’, To Greece they have left lamentation,—regret 
for the brave that have bravely fallen,—and 
silent complaint 
c’. to issue in woes for the sons of Atreus who brought 
them to Ilion, 
b’. and were thereby guilty of the slaughter of many 
(7oAvKTCvoL), 
a’, a crime which the gods do not fail to punish, 
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11. It will appear no doubt surprising, and many will be 
a@ priori indisposed to believe that Aeschylus could have 
elaborated his odes on such a subtle plan as this principle of 
antiphony, if we may so call it. On the other hand (as Mr. 
Mahaffy has suggestea to me), it will render intelligible Aristo- 
phanes’ criticism on him for being over artificial (cf. Mahaffy, 
Hist. Gh. Lit., i. p. 274), and this seems a conclusive answer to 
all a priori objections. To examine his other choral odes in 
the light of this principle, non est hujus otii. The examples I 
have given are, I think, sufficient to show that he worked (at least 
sometimes) with an artistic elaboration and minuteness of detail 
that has never been suspected,—a minuteness which, if practised 
by a modern poet, would be scouted as oversubtlety, and con- 
sidered, to use the phrase that Aristophanes applies to the 
musical ‘ zigzags and dodges’ of Agathon, yvpynkos atparroi. 
We may also learn that no study can be too microscopic to 
bring the ideas of Aeschylus to light. 


Joun B. Bory. 
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In the history of Greek vase-painting the comparative rarity 
of early examples of undoubtedly Asiatic provenance is a problem 
that has always remained a vexed question. It is difficult to 
account for the fact that, whereas from the islands studding the 
coast of Asia Minor a rich harvest has been gathered, yet the 
examples hitherto recovered from the mainland itself may be 
counted on the fingers—at least, with the exception of a few 
found in the Troad. Since, therefore, anything should be 
valuable which adds to our information, or throws light upon 
the existence of an Asiatic school of black-figured vase-painting, 
I propose to introduce in as few words as possible the vase 
before us (Figs. 1, 2) as a possible product of Asiatic soil, and 
as a commentary upon the examples we already possess. 

It is an amphora of an unusual form, rather more rounded in 
proportion than the customary shape, reminding us perhaps in 
this of the rounded outline of the so-called Oriental oinochoe ; 
unfortunately, only about half of the many fragments into 
which it was broken were found in Mr. Biliotti’s excavations in 
Rhodes, so that the painted panels on each side are sadly 
dilapidated ; still, enough remains to show us the intention of 
the painter, and, what is more important, perhaps, the technical 
conditions under which he worked. The natural colour of the 
clay is a fine deep red, upon which the figures are laid in black, 
which, from inequalities of baking and painting, merges in the 
thinnest parts into a bright vermilion. The details are in 
most cases incised, but in some cases indicated by white and 
purple, over and above the sparse use of these colours as 
accessories. On the side best preserved have been represented 
two satyrs with shaggy hair, full beard, and horse’s tail and 
hoofs, who seem to be dancing one on either side of a large 
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amphora, a handle of which is grasped by each. On the other, 
and probably the more important, side, (Fig. 2) we have only the 
remains of a large wing, which may have belonged to a Gorgon, 








Fic. 1. 
on either side of whom has stood a bird, only partially preserved, 
and two rosettes above the scene. 


> 
(~ 











Fic. 2. 
Height 93 inches. 


The scenes which the artist has chosen have, then, as far as 
we can judge in their imperfect condition, no connection with 
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any definite story or myth, but are purely decorative; and for 
this reason, as well as from certain crudities of treatment and 
technique, I should assign it to an early stage of the black- 
figured period. It was found, as I have said, in Rhodes, but 
there is at present no similar Rhodian fabric with which it can 
be properly classed; it belongs rather, I think, to a class of 
paintings of which the examples hitherto forthcoming hail from 
Asia Minor. Considering how few these are, it would be rash 
at present to state anything definite as to this fabric; I will 
only endeavour to draw attention to the proofs of relationship 
with the remainder of the class. 

We have, first of all, the vase bought by Mr. Ramsay at 
Smyrna, and published by him in this Journal, vol. ii. p. 305. 

This vase, however, though it certainly has little in common 
with any known Greek type, belongs equally little to the black- 
figured style with which we are dealing ; the only instance with 
which it can be compared is a vase published in the Barre 
Catalogue, No. 79, and which seems identical in every respect 
of style with it; this latter is from Cyprus, and it may be that 
both are originally from some part of Asia Minor further south, 
if not from Cyprus itself. Next we have the Myrina vase, 
published by Rayet in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell., vol. viii. 
pp. 509-14, pl. vii., which is a typical instance of the class I allude 
to; and finally, the numerous fragments of painted sarcophagi, 
published by Dennis in this Journal, vol. iv. pp. 1-22. Before 
the publication of Dennis's instances no similar painted sarco- 
phagus had been known, except the one from Rhodes, now in 
the British Museum; and at first sight both these and the 
Myrina vase seem to class themselves most naturally with the 
fabric of which Rhodes has given us such abundance; but on 
closer inspection, for which I have lately had the advantages of . 


ments, 





1 J cannot at all agree with M. Rayet 
in the extremely early date which he 
assigns to Mr. Ramsay’s vase ; the wood- 
cut of it given Joc. cit. very fairly re- 
presents what is at best a very crude 
production ; it is true, the head painted 
on it resembles a type found on Phrygian 
monuments, but that is no reason why 
it should necessarily date from the 
earliest of this long series of monu- 


Indeed, when we compare it 
with the Barre vase, the style seems 
to represent, not so much genuine 
archaism, as that florid ignorance of 
which we have samples in some late 
ware in the British Museum from South 
Italy, and where we find a similar 
reminiscence of an earlier art very much 
debased. 
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handling some of the principal fragments quoted by Dennis, it 
is apparent that there are certain decided points of difference ; 
the Rhodian sarcophagus, for example, though it follows in the 
main the same traditions in the disposition and even the choice 
of subjects, and though the technique and treatment are similar, 
yet shows decided evidence of being a later imitation of some 
early style, like that of the Dennis fragment, copied by an artist 
who could have drawn more skilfully if he had been working 
independently of any model; the animals are freer, the orna- 
ments much more florid, and the warriors’ heads are almost 
grotesque in the evident desire of the artist to adapt an early 
original to his own environments. As the vases collected by 
Dennis are from the neighbourhood of Clazomenae, and as no 
other site has produced painted sarcophagi, it would seem as if 
this spot was a centre of production of this fabric. As a 
sarcophagus of terra-cotta would have been too unwieldy to 
be suitable for export, I would suggest that the Rhodian instance 
may perhaps have been a local production on the lines of the 
fabric of Clazomenae, or some such external model; while, for 
the same reason the Clazomenae fragments are valuable, as 
evidence of the fabrics probably of that locality. And there is 
one point in the relative treatment of the two styles of sarcophagi 
which seems to bear upon this possibility ; that in (so far as I can 
make out) all the instances from Clazomenae, the inner markings, 
ze. the features of the faces, the hair, the muscles, etc., are 
marked in white paint on the black ground of the body ; so far as 
I know this peculiarity is confined to the instances from Asia 
Minor. The method of rendering these markings to which we 
are most accustomed in black-figured vases is, of course, the 
incised lines which became universal among black-figured vases ; 
but this invention had not always existed, and in Rhodian vases 
in particular we have the opportunity of studying its develop- 
ment. The successive steps would seem to have been something 
in this order; first we have the rudimentary figure in plain 
silhouette, with no inner markings at all; this is followed by an 
attempt to indicate the eye and other of the more prominent 
characteristics by leaving thin lines in the silhouette unpainted ; 
then we have the entire face left in outline, as well as perhaps 
the hoofs of animals, etc. ; and from this point we branch off in 
two directions, on the one hand of figures left entirely in outline, 
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on the other the whole figure is blacked in, and the necessary 
details afterwards scratched out in fine lines. Now among the 
vases found at Rhodes we have a great number of oinochoai, 
which seem to belong precisely to this stage of development, 
and which illustrate a time when the last two stages of develop- 
ment must have existed temporarily side by side. Of exactly 
the same form and general system of decoration, they divide 
themselves naturally into two distinct styles. These oinochoai 
are ornamented with horizontal bands of animals in a field 
thickly semé with flowers and other patterns; but whereas one 
series have the inner markings indicated by the unpainted line, 
and most of the patterns in the field are such as belonged to 
the geometric style, in the other the inner markings are incised , 
the figures are more conventional and more highly coloured with 
purple, and the more crowded patterns in the field consist almost 
universally of the round rosette. Now it is obvious that this 
general style must have been borrowed more or less directly 
from an Oriental source, for which reason, indeed, the name 
‘Oriental’ has been specially applied to it; and since the 
peculiar characteristics of the second class are such as we should 
most naturally attribute to an Oriental origin, we may be allowed 
to suppose that this second class represents more distinctly the 
eastern productions from which the remainder of these oinochoat 
borrowed their system of decoration. To the eastern artists, 
accustomed to work similar friezes in metal, the use of incised 
lines would be no new thing. The graving tool of the metal- 
worker accustomed to incising details on metal, and accustomed 
to similar methods of decoration as we see in the Patras 
cuirass, (Bulletin de Corr. Hell. vol. vii., pl. i.-iii.) would obviously 
have suggested a similar expedient for the painter of vases 
Hence, then, it seems probable that the usage of incised lines 
must have existed among the Asiatic fabrics before it was 
employed in Rhodes; and we may expect to find this fact 
verified in the case of the sarcophagi. The Rhodian sarco- 
phagus is decorated still in what we may, for convenience, 
call the Dorian style, ic. with the faces left in outline, and 
markings on the body indicated by unpainted lines; on the 
other hand, in the earliest of the Clazomenae fragments we 
have some of the figures still in rude silhouette, others on 
the same fragment with the details indicated by thin lines of 
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white paint laid on the silhouette, exactly on the same method 
as incised lines would be used, which, in fact, at first sight they 
closely resemble. And the reason for this is not far to seek; 
on a vase of soft clay which has undergone one slight baking it 
is a comparatively easy matter to trace with a point a fine line; 
but these sarcophagi are made of pounded brick, which is baked 
hard before ever the groundwork of paint is laid on, and it 
would at this stage be extremely difficult to incise lines as fine 
as the decoration would require; accustomed, however, more to 
incised lines than to the ‘Dorian’ practice, the artist avails 
himself of the white paint already in use for the background, and 
finds in it an easy and sufficient substitute. As more black- 
figured vases are discovered from Asia Minor we shall see 
whether or no this simple substitute for the troublesome practice 
of incising commended itself to the artists of the black-figured 
style, and how far it became, as one would expect, universally 
substituted among them. So far as I know it has only been 
found at present in use upon one black-figured vase, as yet 
unpublished, but of which Mr. Ramsay showed me a tracing; 
as the evidence is strongly in favour of that vase having been 
found near Smyrna, it offers valuable testimony in favour of my 
contention. At present the evidence is too slight to found any 
definite case upon it; but what I would suggest is this: that 
the use of incised lines came originally from Asia Minor, and 
that where white inner markings are found in their place the 
presumption is in favour of an Asiatic origin. 

Mr. Murray in the Rev. Arch. NS., vol. xliv. p. 344, has 
already called attention to this distinction of brush and graver 
in the two styles of Rhodian oinochoai, but he finds it strange 
that whereas, on the one hand, the mechanical conditions of 
the engraved style show more advanced work, the drawing is of 
a feebler style of art; and that vases of the Dorian style should 
be found in the same tombs with glass rosettes, such as must 
have prompted the decoration of the field peculiar to the 
‘Oriental’ style ; from which he concludes that the Oriental style 
is later than the Doric. But the difficulty disappears if we can 
prove that the two styles represent two distinct fabrics. In the 
large collection of Rhodian pottery now in the British Museum 
we can trace the ‘Dorian’ style from an early time down to the 
point where it is influenced by the Oriental vases; and there 
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seems no doubt that already when this takes place the Oriental 
style is in a condition of full development, and certainly not a 
newly-founded art. We have special facilities for judging this 
in the case of an oinochoe (Fig. 3) at present in the British 





Fic. 3. | 
Height 13 inches. 


Museum, which shows us a combination of the two styles, and 
which must from its appearance belong to a time when ‘neither 
style was far advanced. It is of the ordinary shape, and at first 
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sight presents much the same appearance as the rest of the 
class with which we are dealing; but if we examine it closely 
we shall find that it is distinguished by several peculiar 
characteristics. It is decorated on the body with two bands 
of animals, of which the upper band exhibits the Oriental, the 
lower the Dorian, technique throughout, that is to say, while 
the upper band has the inner markings incised, and large 
masses of purple employed upon the silhouette, in the lower 
band less purple and no incised lines are used; the inner 
markings are left unpainted. Below these friezes are thin 
horizontal bands of black, upon which purple and white 
lines are painted alternately, a peculiarity which seems to belong 
exclusively to this series of the class; the clay is not of the 
ordinary light colour, with a thin yellowish engobe forming the 
ground tint, but is of a warm reddish colour, upon which a wash 
of white seems to have been laid with a brush. And there is 
one more point which in connection with these seems more than 
accidental, that in the field of the Dorian frieze, instead of the 
customary geometric patterns, the rosette is almost exclusively 
used, and the animal principally represented is the stereotyped 
goat looking backwards, of whom only the limbs nearest the 
spectator are shown. 

From these points I think we may gather that the vases of 
this style were not made in Rhodes, but rather by an artist 
whose Oriental tendencies had been brought under the in- 
fluence of the Dorian style. On one instance we have an 
elaborate anthemion ornament similar to that upon the amphora 
which is the subject of this paper, and which reminds us of the 
florid patterns used upon the sarcophagi from Clazomenae ; and, 
on the whole, I think the evidence is strongly in favour of 
referring this series also to an Asiatic origin. If the Dorian 
vases of Rhodes show traces of the influence of Asia Minor, 
we may naturally expect a corresponding reaction upon the 
Asiatic style; in any case, if my conclusion is correct, this series 
is interesting as showing the sort of medium through which 
Asiatic vase-painting influenced the Rhodian painters ; and we 
probably shall be able to judge best of the period of this class 
according as they exhibit in a greater or less degree this 
combination of the two styles. 

I mentioned just now the use of white paint in this series 
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with the purple upon the black bands round the body; this is 
most important, because although, as I have shown, white paint 
is used at an early period in the sarcophagi and vases of Asia 
Minor, it does not seem to have been employed at all by the 
Rhodian artists of the Dorian or Oriental styles;! nor does it 
appear among any of the Melos vases given in Conze’s Melische 
Thongefasse. Like the practice of incising lines, it came into 
general use later on for the vases of the black-figured style, and 
if we can show that before the black-figured period it was not 
employed except in the class of vases from Asia Minor, this will 
be an additional test for the identification of this class. Unfor- 
tunately, from its natural tendency to decay and rub off, it has, 
no doubt, in many instances almost disappeared where it was 
originally used, especially in the case of very early vases where 
the artists had apparently not yet learned the art of fixing this 
colour permanently; in the black-figured vases it lasts fairly 
well, and is never applied except upon a substratum of black 
glaze ; but just as in the case of the hydria from the Polledrara 
tomb, the polychrome colours, once as bright as an Egyptian 
fresco, have so faded as to leave merely a trace of the original 
design, a sort of dull mark on the glaze, so there is a class of 
brownish-black ware which bears all the marks of being very 
archaic, and of which we have two or three instances from 
Rhodes, in which patterns have stood probably in red and 
white, but now have left only a dulness in the glaze and an 
occasional patch of colour. Now considering that previously to 
the introduction of the Oriental style the colours in use for 
Greek pottery were exclusively those of the clay and black, and 
that the idea of other colours seems to have come from the East 
with their tapestries and richly-coloured vases, we may, I think, 
fairly conclude that early vases of this polychrome fabric would 
have been, in all probability, Asiatic.” 

It is interesting, therefore, to observe that in the large amphora 
grasped by the satyrs of Fig. 1, the ornament has been applied, 


1 Except one instance, upon a Ca-_ ostrich eggs found with them would 

mirus pinax. render this probable, besides the 
2 Unless indeed the Polledrara vases Egyptian character of the scene repre- 

and the remainder of this class can be _ sented on the hydria : see Micali, Mon. 

traced to some such Egyptian site as__ pl. iv. 

Naukratis: the porcelain objects and 
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not as we should have expected, with incised lines, but in the 
less enduring pigments of two colours, one of which, as the faint 
traces show, is white. The inexperience of the artist in the 
use of his materials is further shown in the uneven character of 
the black glaze, which, in the earlier sarcophagi, is burnt in 
some parts to a bright vermilion colour; and in the case of the 
wreath worn by the satyr where white paint has been laid upon 
the natural surface of the clay, in later art this colour being 
always laid upon a medium. The decoration on the shoulder of 
the amphora in Fig. 1 consists of an arrangement of volutes 
which occur, so far as I know, only upon the early amphorae and 
oinochoae of what I would call the Asia Minor style. On the 
other hand, the delicate incised work employed to indicate the 
hair in the satyr’s beard reminds us of the Oriental metal-work,? 
while the rosettes above each design, with their petals alter- 
nately purple and black, are a direct reminiscence of the Oriental 
style of decoration. In one of the sarcophagi from Clazomenae 
a scene occurs in which several cocks are introduced without 
any apparent relation to the other figures; and two birds 
appear in the reverse design of our amphora ; it may be that in 
both cases the artists were working upon the lines of an Oriental 
frieze of birds, of which the Xanthian frieze is an instance, and 
inserted the human figures as a more important element, and 
left some of the original figures of animals in a subordinate 
character ; just as we saw in the case of the Sphinxes and 
Sirens upon the archaic kylix (Hell. Jowrnal, vol. v. pls. xl.-xlii.). 
The decorative character of both scenes, where no definite myth 
is represented, but where the figures are arranged with a view to 
symmetry, would suit the character of our vase as an early 
specimen of an Orientalizing style ; it is a tendency which marks 
the decoration of amphorae, where the vertical handles would 
naturally interrupt the continuity of a frieze decoration ; and 
hence we find our amphora already spaced off in panels. It is 
curious to note how the artist of the Myrina vase, much earlier 
than ours, instinctively felt this necessity, and has attempted 
to give the character of a metope-group to his scene by raising 
an arm vertically on either side of the human head? which he 

1 Cf. for example the bronze cuirass to all intents the same as those upon 


from Patras already quoted. the sarcophagi; it is perhaps worth 
2 The head on the Myrina vase is to noting that the same principle of deco- 
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portrays. The sarcophagi give us both systems. Where only a 
narrow space is available we have either human heads or single 
human figures; and where, as at the top and bottom, a long 
narrow band offers itself, the artist falls back upon the traditional 
frieze of animals. 

The satyr in our amphora appears at first a remarkable type ; 
he seems to be the progenitor of the ‘langbirtigen, zopftragenden 
Gesellen mit Thierohren, Thierhuf und Pferdeschwanz die auf 
der Leidener vase (Roulez, Taf. 5) nach den Manaden greifen, 








auf den nordgriechischen Miinzen sie fortschleppen’ (Klein, 
Euphr., p. 34). And it is remarkable that our satyr is an 
almost exact counterpart of one upon a sarcophagus. Dennis 
(loc. cit. p. 20) describes him as having “the crest and mane of a 
horse with a very brute-like nose of a yellow hue, though the 
rest of his body is black save a large patch of red between the 
eye and ear,” but he has been misled by the imperfect condition 


ration is frequent in early Greco- jewellery in Bulletin de Corr. Hell, 
Oriental gold work. Cf. the Lydian vol. iii. p. 129, pll. iv. v. 
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of the fragment to which he refers!; on cxamining it with a lens 
and beside the evidence of our amphora, there is no doubt that a 
satyr identical with ours (see Fig. 4) is there represented. The 
curious upward curve of the eye, the finely-marked hair, the 
squat nose, even the muscles of the limbs and the peculiar 
marking of the knee-joints are the same in both cases. Such 
a resemblance could hardly be merely accidental, and this is 
one of the strongest proofs of the close connection of our 
amphora with the fabric which the sarcophagi of Clazomenae 
represent. 

To sum up, then, I have intended in this paper to draw 
attention to certain points of similarity between the painted 
sarcophagi, the Myrina vase, the vases of red clay with painted 
white ground, and our amphora; I have endeavoured to trace 
in them such tendencies as we should expect to find in the 
early Greek art of Asia Minor; in this way we may evolve 
some sort of formula by which the vases of such a fabric may 
be tested. The study is necessarily very fragmentary, perhaps 
wholly premature, in the absence of more evidence; but it may 
do something towards preparing the way for a more scientific 
investigation when the materials for it shall be forthcoming. 


CrEcIL SMITH. 


1 The ‘yellow’ and ‘red’ here ments, but to accidents of baking; the 
mentioned, and the ‘polychrome treat- only colours used on the sarcophagi 
ment’ (see Annali dell. Inst. 1883, p. being, as usual, black, purple and 
178) are also not due to different pig- white. 
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AMPHORA-HANDLES FROM ANTIPAROS. 


Mr. Bent has brought from Antiparos, and the British 
Museum has acquired, several of those stamped handles of 
diotae which have been the subject of numerous papers by 
various savants, and of a special work by M. Dumont (Jnserip- 
tions Céramiques). 

To record the find-spots of the several classes of these 
handles is a matter of some importance, because they furnish 
us with archeological evidence in a matter of great complexity, 
where archeological evidence is rare and desirable—in the 
matter of ancient Greek commerce, its marts and its course. 
The stamped handles which bear the names of Rhodian magis- 
trates and potters are, as is well known, found in all parts of 
the Levant from Kertsch to Egypt and Sicily; those which 
derive from Cnidus are also found in many places; Thasian 
handles are found chiefly on the shores of the Euxine sea, but 
at Athens and elsewhere also. Why Rhodes, Cnidus, and 
Thasos should in Hellenistic times have almost monopolized 
the trade in wine, or why these states should have monopolized 
the custom of using stamps for handles of wine-jars, we do not 
know. But the latter statement at all events must be true: 
there are but very few other known sources of stamped handles. 
In the lengthy work of M. Dumont there are published, besides 
handles of the three great series, only the following : 

Two of Paros inscribed MAPIQN and [OFAN respec- 
tively. 

One of Colophon inscribed KOAOOQNION. 

APOAAQNIOY. 

One of Naxos inscribed NA=IO. 

And one of Ikos (?) inscribed |K10v. 
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And in the very extensive series of these objects preserved 
in the British Museum numbering not less than 2,000 specimens, 
there is no certain instance of the occurrence of any locality 
besides the three well-known ones. 

It is therefore a noteworthy fact that among the stamped 
handles found at Antiparos by Mr. Bent, which are but seven 
in number, there is not one specimen which certainly comes 
originally either from Rhodes, Cnidus or Thasos; while some 
certainly belong to other ancient cities. Here is a list: 

1. AETYNOMOY 

MIKPIOYTOY Bunch of 
PYOOKPITOY grapes. 
®IAHMOQN 

Here Philemon seems to be the potter’s name; Micrius, son 
of Pythocritus, the Astynomus of his city at the time when the 
diota was made. There are Cnidian handles which bear the 
name of an astynomus (Dumont, p. 23), but in the absence of 
the ethnic KNIAIQN we cannot be sure whether the present 
handle comes originally from that city. 

2. YQiPAn 

3. AMOP 

No. 2 bears the ethnic of Paros; No. 3 seems to bear that 
of Amorgos, which lies not far from Paros. It is easy to under- 
stand what purpose was served by placing on the handle of an 
amphora the name of a potter, a merchant, or a magistrate 
(the last to fix the date); but not easy to see what object would 
be served by inserting only the ethnic. 


ere Crescent. 
ATA? |OINOY 
5. eniny OPA 
XAPMOKPATEY2 
ak a N Grapes. 

6. eninno ....... Head of lion (or dog 2). 

Unfortunately the inscription of all three of these handles is 
incomplete ; otherwise it would doubtless have enabled us to 
attribute them. The fabric appears to me to be unlike those 
of Thasos, Cnidus or Rhodes. 

H.S.—VOL. VI. oO 
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7. 


This cruciform monogram seems to belong decidedly to Byz- 
antine times; and to indicate that even ata late period the 
custom of stamping amphora-handles had not disappeared. 

The occurrence, from one source, of so many exceptional 
amphora-handles may well encourage travellers among the 
Greek islands to pay more attention to this somewhat despised 
class of antiquities; and raises a hope that if their provenience 
be ja all cases recorded, such record may be of real service 
towards recovering the history of Greek commerce. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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ON THE GOLD AND SILVER MINES OF SIPHNOS. 


WHEN on a visit to this island last winter, I felt much 
curiosity about the almost legendary gold and silver mines of 
Siphnos, which in former ages made the inhabitants so rich, 
and which enabled them to build their ‘Prytaneum and white- 
browed ,Agora.’ The story of these mines we owe to Herodotus, 
and as the veracity of the statements of this historian, so far as 
Orientalism is concerned, is being sorely impugned just now, 
it will be satisfactory to find that on Hellenic subjects he does 
not entirely draw on his imagination. He tells us that the 
Siphniotes were the richest of all the islanders, owing to the 
gold and silver mines which existed there, but that they were 
mean in their donations to the oracle at Delphi, and hence the 
Pythian oracle prophesied ill for them. ‘When in Siphnos 
there shall be a white Prytaneum, and a white-browed Agora, 
then will they have need of a shrewd man to protect them from 
the wooden troop and red herald.’ When the Samian fugitives 
came and sacked their town, the Siphniotes recognized too 
late the purport of this warning, for the Samiotes came in 
boats painted with red paint, doubtless,with the miltos or red 
paint, mines of which still exist in the neighbouring island of 
Keos. 

There is another version of this story, and one which bears 
obviously on the mines, and which we read in Pausanias. The 
Siphniotes sent as an annual tribute to the shrine of Delphi 
a golden egg; but, being an astute race, they doubtless thought 
their gold might be better employed at home, so they sent 
a gilded egg, whereat Apollo was so enraged that he submerged 
their mines, This is one of the stories attached to the frequent 
motions of the earth’s crust and consequent encroachments of 
o 2 
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the sea, which in former ages took place in the Aegean sea. 
We have the story of Delos being raised out of the waves for 
the birth of Apollo, we are told how Apollo himself raised up 
Anaphe out of the sea as a refuge for the Argonauts, and in 
our own times we have seen an island rise up from the sea 
at the volcanic Santorin. This Siphniote legend is a parallel 
case. 

Many ancient writers speak of these gold and silver mines 
besides Herodotus, Pausanias, Strabo, Pliny, and others; and on 
making inquiries in the island I was told of two spots where it 
was commonly supposed ancient mining operations had taken 
place. The first of these to which we went is called ‘the hole 
of the Holy Saviour,’ from a little church close to, or ‘refuges’ 
(xatapvyla), aname common to all caves or grottos where in 
disturbed times a retreat could be found in case of the descent 
of pirates on the coast. It is a long ride from the cluster of 
villages where the modern life of Siphnos exists, not far from 
the ruins of the ancient town, to this point. The entrance to 
the hole is near the-sea, to the north-east of the island; it isa 
very small entrance indeed, but leads to a perfect labyrinth 
inside, so that any one who wishes, I was told by my guide, 
could wander for many hours without finding the end, and that 
the danger of being lost was very great without a guide. This 
I fully realized during my short stayin the cave. Evidently the 
precious metal must have been in veins, which these multi- 
tudinous passages followed up; along the sides there were 
quantities of niches, where the workmen evidently put their 
lamps. 

The appearance of this mine inside is as if sparkling with 
silver, and the stones we broke off from the side had the weight 
and colour of lead; there were stalactites here and there, as 
if water had percolated through, but no appearance of soil 
whatsoever. Numerous tools have been found inside, pointed 
and cone-shaped axes, and the marks of these instruments 
are visible on the walls. 

The exterior however is the most interesting, for on the cliff, 
close to the sea-shore, exist certain hollows, called by the people 
Kayiva furnaces, and in these it would appear that the smelting 
of the precious metal took place by the admixture of other 
metallic substances, such as iron and volcanic stones, which 
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contributed to the quicker liquefaction. All round these hollows 
are quantities of scoriae, which the ancient smelters have used 
and cast on one side, especially on the hill side, near a small 
church dedicated to St. Silvester, and from which the spot is 
called by the natives Ae/yava, or ‘the remains.’ 

It was fortunately a very calm day, and by going in a boat 
and taking with us a ‘sea telescope, as they call it in these 
parts, being a tin can with a glass bottom, which, when put 
into the water below the ripple, makes it easy to distinguish 
objects at the bottom of the sea in shallow water, we were 
able to see traces of scoriae and hollows similar to those we had 
just seen, far below the surface of the water. This proves 
beyond a doubt that either the land must have subsided, or the 
sea encroached, since the time when the furnaces were used, 
and corroborates the substance of the legend as told by Pausanias. 
It is probable that below the present sea-level would be found 
the entrance into the mine, which was being worked at the 
time of the inundation, and that the mine which we had 
entered had been previously exhausted. 

The second mine which we visited lay on the slopes of Mount 
Prophet Elias, to the north-west of the island, at a spot called 
‘the fissures’ or Kayadov, a word used for ‘fuel,’ and probably 
referring to the quantity of burnt stones which lie in all 
directions. The entrance to this mine has only been lately 
discovered, being hidden by the thickness of the brushwood all 
around; owing to the burning of some of it a short time ago 
the entrance so long concealed from view was disclosed. On 
entering, the same features are disclosed as in the other mine, 
the appearance of the sides is silvery, and winding passages lead 
in ali directions, and on chipping bits off there is a curious 
‘metallic ring. Inside have«been found pieces of broken jars 
and lamps, which were doubtless in use at the time of the 
working of the mine. There are traces of sulphur here on the 
sides of the walls. 

It is a curious fact that during the rainy season the far-famed 
potters of Siphnos come to the spot and pick up in the stream 
bits of vitrified lead, which they use for mixing with their clay 
to prevent its expanding; undoubtedly this comes from the smelt- 
ing which once went on here, and this suggests another subject. 
Pliny tells us how celebrated were the potters of Siphnos, and 
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that clay was found three stadia from the sea, which made an 
exceedingly prized pottery, becoming black and hard when 
exposed to the fire and rubbed with oil. This clay is not found 
to-day, but nevertheless the potters of Siphnos are celebrated 
throughout Greece. In the spring time they start on their 
travels far and wide, and settle in towns and villages for days 
and weeks, until the place is supplied with large and well-made 
earthenware, amphorae, and cooking utensils. 

On the adjacent island of Seriphos there are numerous traces 

of ancient mining operations. Above the town, cut on a rock 
very difficult of access, is an inscription in large badly-formed 
letters, as follows :— 
TIENTE ATT EMOY TIENTE ATIO SOY OHEAYPON OPYTE. 
What can this mean—‘ Five from me, five from you, dig up a 
treasure’? Does it refer to the mines of Seriphos? Not far 
from the spot we saw a magnet mine, where the earth sticks to 
the point of a knife; probably this inscription refers to 
co-operation with a view to working this treasure. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 


18, Great CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
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A TORSO OF HADRIAN IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


In the Gazette archéologique for 1880 (pp. 52-55; pl. 6) 
M. Al. Sorlin-Dorigny published, with a photograph, an inter- 
esting statue of a Roman Emperor found at Hierapytna in 
Crete and preserved in the Constantinople Museum (cf. Cata- 
logue du musée impérial de Constantinople, 8vo. 1871, no. 123). 
This statue was originally thought to be one of Metellus Creticus 
or of Caracalla, but—though the likeness is not very close— 
there can be little doubt that M. Sorlin-Dorigny is right in 
assigning it to the Emperor Hadrian. The Emperor is repre- 
sented standing, facing, with his left foot trampling on a 
captive. He wears a cuirass, and a paludamentum which is 
flung behind over his back, so as to form ‘une espéce de fond 
sur lequel la statue se détache en haut relief.’ The cuirass, says 
M. Sorlin-Dorigny, ‘est une des plus belles que nous connaissions 
et en méme temps l’une des plus intéressantes. Le motif sort 
du banal usité pour ces sortes de représentations, qui se com- 
posent le plus souvent de griffons affrontés ou de prisonniers 
agenouillés au pied d’un trophée. Ici la scéne est plus romaine 
...c’est la représentation de la louve légendaire, des jumeaux, et 
du couronnement de Pallas, la grande protectrice de Rome, par 
deux Victoires ailées...La déesse est de face, debout et dans 
lattitude de la lutte ; elle porte le casque et la tunique talaire 
recouverte de l’égide; de la droite levée elle brandit une lance 
et dans sa gauche elle tient un bouclier; 4 ses pieds sont des 
deux animaux symboliques, la chouette et le serpent.’ ‘Les 
lambrequins de la cuirasse sont ornés de sept médaillons, 
Celui du milieu représente la téte de face de Jupiter-Ammon.’ 

Among the sculptures in the British Museum which were 
discovered at Cyrene by Smith and Porcher about twenty years 
ago is the torso of a Roman Emperor hitherto unidentified. 
This torso was found in or near the building called by the 
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excavators an ‘Augusteum’ (Smith and Porcher, History of 
Discoveries at Cyrene, London, 1864, page 104; cf. p. 76, where 
the same building is called the palace of a Roman Governor), 
and on account of the remarkably good style of its workman- 
ship it has been thought to be a product of the Augustan Age 
(ef. British Museum Guide to the Graeco-Roman Sculptures, 1874, 
Part I. p. 16, no. 46.) What, however, I would now suggest, 
is that this torso is of a statue of Hadrian, which when complete 
constituted a substantial replica of the Hierapytna statue 
referred to above. 

The other objects found in the building where our torso 
was discovered belong, so far as they can be dated with 
certainty, to a later time than the age of Augustus. And 
though the head, arms, and legs of the statue exist no 
longer, the cuirass displays a rich ornamentation which is 
almost identical with that on the Cretan statue of Hadrian 
—we find the same armed female figure, the two Victories 
and the wolf and twins resting on a floral basis. From this 
basis there springs up a spiral ornament on each side of the 
armed figure, which takes the place of the serpent and owl 
which appear on the Hierapytna statue. The latter attributes 
would seem to indicate, as M. Sorlin-Dorigny has already re- 
marked, that the divinity represented is Pallas rather than 
Roma. The lower part of the cuirass of the British Museum 
torso is adorned with medallions which correspond (slight 
variations excepted) with those on the Cretan statue. The torso 
is now in such a poor state of preservation—it had lain in fact 
exposed to the weather for at least forty years before the visit 
of Smith and Porcher—that it is difficult to form a satisfactory 
opinion as to its original merits. The cuirass, however, evi- 
dently furnished an elegant specimen of decorative work and 
the Medusa heads (among the medallions) are decidedly fine. 
The floral basis is pierced with eight holes as if for the attach- 
ment of some metallic object. The paludamentum is arranged 
in the same way as on the Cretan statue, and there are 
indications that the Emperor’s left hand clutched his jerkin at 
‘the side, and that his left leg was slightly raised. This leg 
doubtless rested on a prostrate captive, as is the case in the 
other statue. 

It was suggested by M. Sorlin-Dorigny that the Hierapytna 
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statue was made to commemorate some particular victory of 
Hadrian’s; and as Crete, at that period, formed part of the 
Province of Cyrenaica, he supposed that the event referred to 
might be Hadrian’s suppression of the revolt of the Mauri or of 
the rising of African Jews. It is unlikely that the statue com- 
memorates any special victory, but it is interesting—now that 
our Cyrene torso is identified—to find both halves of the Province 
of Cyrenaica producing nearly identical statues of the Emperor. 
The connection of Crete with Cyrene was probably at all periods 
tolerably close. In the fourth century B.c., especially, there 
must have been constant commercial intercourse between the 
two, for we find the inhabitants of Crete actually using 
numerous coins of Cyrene as flans upon which to restrike 
Cretan types and inscriptions (cf. Wroth, Cretan Coins, p. 6 
and p. 35 = Numismatic Chron. 1884, p. 6, p. 35). This inter- 
course would still be kept up when the two couniries became 
one province, and it is not unlikely that one and the same 
artist sometimes supplied both Crete and Cyrene with identical 
works of art,—compare e.g. the marble statuette of Aphrodite 
from Crete, (Spratt, Z7avels in Crete, vol.i. p. 72), with a copy of 
it from Cyrene which exists in the British Museum. 

The head of our Cyrene statue of Hadrian I suppose to have 
been identical with that on the Hierapytna statue. And it is 
interesting to note that the Hierapytna head closely resembles 
a head which still exists on another statue from Cyrene in the 
British Museum—the statue of a male figure in civil costume 
who is in all probability the Emperor Hadrian (cf. British 
Museum Guide to the Graeco-Roman Sculptures, 1874, Part I. 
no. 23; Smith and Porcher, Hist. Disc. pl. 63). 


WARWICK WRrorH. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF NAUKRATIS. 


[The Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt Exploration have 
handed us for publication the following summary, drawn up by 
Mr. Petrie, of the results of his year’s excavation at Nebireh. 
It may serve as an acknowledgment by the Committee of the 
Fund of the aid already received from the Society of Hellenic 
Studies ; and as an invitation to further co-operation in the 
future.—ED. | 


THE season which is now drawing to a close has been one of 
great interest in the work here, though of an interest which 
would scarcely be expected, since not Egyptian but Greek 
antiquities claim our attention. 

We have here a city founded in the seventh century B.C., or 
earlier, and inhabited almost entirely by Greeks from its first 
settlement. Among its public buildings were a temple of 
Apollo with temenos, dating from the earliest period ; a temple 
of Aphrodite, also existing from archaic times; a temple of 
Athene ; a temple of Zeus; a palaistra; and a great enclosure 
containing two remarkable blocks of buildings. 

Before going further we may point out that no city histori- 
cally known can accord with the remains found here—the 
temples, the abundance of archaie pottery, the archaic coins, and 
the number of Greek inscriptions—excepting Naukratis; and 
it is here that a decree of the city of Naukratis is found. It is 
true that Naukratis has been hitherto fruitlessly sought near 
Desuk, on the strength of a passage of Herodotus; but there 
exists a far more definite authority, the Peutingerian table, 
which gives the positions and distances of towns; on that 
Naucrati is written on a road leading to the Libyan desert, 
running to the west of the river, and the distance given falls 
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within two or three miles of this place. If any student, however, 
should refuse to accept this site as Naukratis, it would then be 
a still more interesting place to him, as it would be a parallel 
site to Naukratis, an important town, settled by the Greeks in 
their archaic age, flourishing down to Byzantine times, and yet 
unknown in history. 

The site is about half a mile long. In the north end of the 
town stood the temenos and temple of Apollo; here we found 
fragments of nearly a hundred bowls of an early period, incised 
with dedicatory inscriptions to Apollo. Of the first temple a few 
fragments of limestone columns, encircled with an early form of 
the ‘ honeysuckle’ pattern have been found ; on these the pattern 
has hardly developed out of the lotus, from which it can be 
traced in every stage on the archaic pottery. The first temple 
was destroyed, very probably during the Persian invasions, and 
was succeeded by a temple of white marble, of which some frag- 
ments of capitals and mouldings remain, richly painted in red 
and blue. South of the temenos lay the agora apparently, or 
possibly the palaistra, a large area without ruins, and bounded 
by thick walls on the three other sides. South of this the town 
extended for a considerable distance ; close small streets, seven 
or eight feet wide, running through the mass of crude brick 
buildings, and now traceable by the shells and bones thrown out 
from the houses, and the streaks of stone dust used for filling up 
the puddles. 

The potters’ quarter was on the east of the agora, shewn by 
the kilns and the heaps of burnt earth. In the body of the town, 
south of the potters, was the quarter of the iron-smelters; here 
hematite ore, iron slag, and quantities of chisels and tools have 
been found of about the sixth century, B.c. On the western side 
of the town was the scarab factory, containing hundreds of moulds, 
where glazed pottery scarabs were made for export—very probably 
the source of many of the scarabs found in early Greek graves. That 
these could not be for sale to Egyptians is proved by the inscrip- 
tions being all more or less blundered; and their age is shewn by 
the names of Psamtik I. and II. being found, but none of the far 
more celebrated Aahmes (Amasis), who granted such privileges 
to Naukratis; this is much as if coins of Aurelian and Carinus 
occurred in a find, but not one of Constantine, and we cannot 
attribute this factory to a later date than 590 B.c. The town is, 
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however, older than this, as there is a burnt stratum underlying 
all the southern half of the town, at two to three feet below the 
scarab level; probably this shews the burning of a first settle- 
ment of wattle and daub shanties of the Greek traders, in the 
Assyrian or Ethiopian conquests. The temple of Aphrodite was 
in the south-western part of the town, as a piece of a dedicated 
bowl of ‘ Pheenician-Greek ’ ware was found there. 

The area of the town has been dug out by the natives for 
nitrous earth until only the bottoms of the oldest houses remain 
in the greater part of it; and heaped around these mouldering 
walls are banks of broken pottery, including a great variety of 


archaic types. The so-called Pheenician-Greek is found in every . 


variety, and passing by imperceptible stages into the ordinary 
Greek pottery ; the egg-shell pottery painted white with orange 
patterns is also largely found ; the geometrical patterns in red 
and brown are very common; and many other varieties occur 
which require to be compared with collections from other sites. 
Besides the early pottery two important classes of objects are 
found in the town—the weights, and the stamped amphora 
handles. No town in Egypt would be likely to be so rich in 
weights as Naukratis, a great centre of foreign trade; and no 
mound in Egypt has actually furnished a quarter of the number 
of weights that I have obtained here in only a few months. 
Over four hundred have been collected in this short time—a 
greater number than those from Egypt in all existing collections 
taken together. The stamped handles are also a class which 
will need careful study and classifying ; over a thousand have 
been collected. 

Beyond the town on the south is a great enclosure, 600 feet 
square, the wall fifty feet thick, and over thirty feet high. About 
half of the western side of this enclosure was formed by a mass 
of building; but it is probable that this was inserted at a later 
date, and that the enclosure is older. The building was founded 
by Ptolemy II., as under each corner of its foundations I dis- 
covered the founder’s deposits of model tools and materials, 
together with his name—a unique group of objects of great 
interest in all ways. At the entrance to this building, which led 
into the whole enclosure, was a pylon, where two broken rams 
in white marble have been discovered, and a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion to the Theban Zeus, shewing that probably a temple of 
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Zeus was included in this building. Within this enclosure the 
greater part of the ground was open and unused, but there 
existed a line of small buildings along the north side of it, and 
two great blocks of crude brick building in the southern part ; 
one of these consisting of passages opening into chambers has 
been almost entirely destroyed ; of the other, consisting of deep 
isolated chambers, enough remains to shew its form, about 
200 feet square. These chambers have no openings or connec- 
tions for twelve feet from the ground; at that level there are 
doorways from a central passage and its branches; and the whole 
mass is thirty feet high. It was far more originally, as the 
chambers are filled with ruins of the walls. From various details, 
which we need not discuss here, this building and the great 
enclosure seem to belong to the early age of the town ; later on 
Ptolemy II. inserted the large stone building in the gap in the 
great wall, perhaps where it had been ruined, and strengthened 
the great block of chambers by thickening the walls, and raised 
the floors of the chambers with stone chips: later still, in the 
first century, the chambers were much filled with rubbish, and 
the place was inhabited at the high level of the doorways only ; 
and at last a Coptic church seems to have existed on the top, 
which gave place to an Arab cemetery. What the object of this 
building can have been is still doubtful, even after clearing out 
all the chambers. It may have been for store rooms ; but looking 
to the great strength of the wall of the enclosure, I incline to sup- 
pose that that was a great temenos—probably of the Pan-Hellenic 
altar—within which was a treasury and storehouses ; and these 
were so arranged that, in case of war, the temenos would be the 
camp, and the treasury the fort, of the Greek garrison. 

Of the temple of Athene, and the palaistra, the sites are not 
yet fixed ; the one is known from an inscription to a priest of 
Athene, who was keeper of the records, and the other from the 
inscription by four Greeks dedicating it to Apollo. 

As I have said, a large part of the town has been carried off 
down to the foundations ; the edges of it still remain, and further 
information will doubtless be forthcoming as they are gradually 
cleared away. What has been lost in the last fifty years is 
grievous; in the temenos of Apollo two inscribed marble stelz 
were found a few years ago and broken up; and while I was here 
some—perhaps the only—remains of the columns and capitals 
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of the temple were found, and smashed in a couple of hours, 
some even before I could photograph them. All the lesser 
antiquities are destroyed if not saleable, and if of value are 
bought by travelling dealers, and retailed without any history 
in Cairo. No clue to the cemetery has yet been found, so we 
may hope that that rich field will be properly examined when 
discovered. 

Among various antiquities which I have obtained, I may note 
also a large collection of incised names or monograms of owners on 
the bottoms of drinking cups; a series shewing every stage of 
the development of the crater handles with a head of Bacchus ; 
a number of archaic statuettes in alabaster ; two finds of archaic 
Greek tetradrachms; some fine late Egyptian bronzes; some 
good jewellery work of the first century, A.D.; and a large variety 
of terra-cotta figures and heads. 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


NeEBIREH, TELL EL BARUD 
May 11, 1885. 
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THE TOMB OF PORSENNA. 


(Pu. LX.] 


THERE are few truths that are more forcibly impressed on 
the attention of any one engaged in restoring the lost 
monuments of antiquity than the painful one—that no form 
of written words is sufficient to convey a distinct idea of a 
building which has been destroyed. No adequate reproduction 
of its form can be made unless the words are accompanied 
by a diagram or drawing of some sort, or when these cannot 
be obtained, unless some sufficient remains of the building 
still exist to make its restoration possible, or if neither of these 
be attainable, unless it proves to be part of a known series— 
in other words, unless some edifices exist, either before or 
after it in date, so similar in form and purpose as to enable us 
from astudy of their peculiarities to appreciate the meaning 
of the terms applied to the one we are attempting to restore. 

The Temples of the Jews are a conspicuous illustration of 
this truth. Though so minutely described in the Bible or by 
Josephus, nothing can be more discrepant than the notions 
entertained by restorers of their forms and dimensions, and 
it is only very recently that we have begun to perceive that 
they form a part of a series (though it must be confessed not of 
familiar or well understood types), and that we begin to realize 
their forms with anything like distinctness. The Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus, and the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, were 
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important buildings of which we knew nothing till very 
recently, except from written descriptions; and nothing could 
be more various than the restorations that were proposed to 
reconcile their features with the verbal texts. Thanks to the 
excavations conducted by Messrs. Newton and Wood, we now 
know what the real appearances of these celebrated buildings 
were with sufficient exactness for all practical purposes. But 
the tomb which Porsenna erected for himself ‘ sub urbe Clusio’ 
has not been so fortunate. Even at the time when Pliny 
wrote no remains existed;* and there is no hope therefore of 
assistance from that source; and the building both in its form 
and extent seemed, till lately, to be so extraordinary and so 
utterly exceptional, that little hope remained of bringing it 
into any sequence by which its peculiarities could be explained, 
and a reasonable restoration be attempted. 

Under these circumstances, having nothing but the ‘litera 
scripta’ to guide them, it is not to be wondered at that the 
restorations proposed were of the most varying descriptions. 
An amusing instance of this occurs in the first volume of the 
Plates of the Roman Institute,? where Quatremére de Quincy 
proposed one of the most singular, which seems to accord with 
no fact stated in the text ; and the Duc de Luynes another on the 
same plate, which certainly reproduces all the dimensions and 
statements of Pliny with sufficient exactness, but results in a 
building so abnormally ugly and strange that it may safely be 
rejected. It may appear strange that two such distinguished 
antiquaries should read the same text so differently, while 
they are attempting to restore the same building; but the 
result is not uncommon, though seldom carried to so ludicrous 
an extreme. One of the best among so many attempted 
restorations is one proposed by Professor Beber of Munich. It 
is singularly ingenious,‘ and if we are allowed to neglect all 


1 The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 2 De Aegyptio et Cretico Labyrinthis 





restored by Jas. Fergusson; Murray, 
1862. The Temple of Diana at Ephesos, 
by the same, extracted from the 7'’rans- 
actions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; Triibner, London, 1833. 


The Temples of the Jews at Jeru- 
salem, by Jas. Fergusson ; Murray, 
1878. 





satis dictum est—Lemnius similis illis. 
Extantque adhuc reliquie ejus, cum 
Cretici Italicique nulla vestigia extent. 
—Plinii Hist, Nat. lib. xxxvi. ¢. 18. 

3 Instituto de Corrispondenza Arche- 
ologica, vol. i. pl. xiii. 

4 Beber, Geschichte der Baukunst im 
Alterthum, p. 866, fig. 211. 
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reference to the purposes for which it was intended, and ignore 
all mention of the petasus, which was the most distinguishing 
feature in the design, it might be taken as fairly interpreting 
the text of Pliny, but as it stands it is quite inadmissible. 
In 1849, I proposed one which had at least the merit of con- 
forming with every word of Pliny’s description, and was a 
tomb. It was therefore a possible reproduction, but I hesi- 
tated to advocate it as a probable one. The building seemed to 
me so exceptional, that I then despaired of making a restoration 
that would bring it into conformity with any series of known 
buildings, and admit of its taking its place in any established 
sequence. Since then, however, more experience in the art 
of restoring and greater familiarity with the architectural forms 
of all countries induces me to fancy that I am now able to 
bring Porsenna’s monument within the confines of a series of 
five-steled tombs; while proposing a restoration which will 
accord with every indication of Varro’s description, without 
doing violence to any expression used by him or by Pliny.” 


The first thing that strikes any one on scanning the measure- 
ments quoted by Varro is, that they are all parts of a regular 
system; and that consequently if you accept one you must 
almost necessarily accept all. If on the contrary you reject 
any one, you throw the whole into a confusion that seems 
inexplicable. In this instance, the modulus seems to have 





YIIM 


1 True Principles of Beauty in Art, 
p. 458, figs. 79, 80. 

2 Namque et Italicum dici convenit, 
quem fecit sibi Porsena rex Hetrurie 
sepulchri causa, simul ut, externorum 
regum vanitas quoque ab Italis supera- 
retur. Sed cum excedat omnia fabu- 
lositas utemur ipsius M. Varronis in 
expositione ejus verbis. Sepultus est, 
inquit, sub urbe Clusio: in quo loco 
monumentum reliquit lapide quadrato: 
singula latera pedum lata tricenum, 
alta quinquagenum: inque basi qua- 
drata intus Labyrinthum inextricabi- 
lem: quo si quis improperet sine glo- 
mere lini, exitum invenire nequeat. 
Supra id quadratum pyramides stant 
quinque, quatuor in angulis in medio 


una, in imo late pedum septuagenum 
quinum, alte centum quinquagenum : 
ita fastigiate ut in summo orbis sneus 
et petasus unus omnibus sit impositus, 
ex quo pendeant excepta catenis tin- 
tinnabula, que vento agitata longe 
sonitus referant ut Dodone olim factum. 
Supra quem orbem quatuor pyramides 
insuper singule extant alte pedum 
centenum. Supra quas uno solo quin- 
que pyramides quarum altitudinem 
Varronem puduit adjicere. Fabule 
Hetrusce tradunt eandem fuisse, quam 
totius operis: adeo vesana dementia 
quaesisse gloriam impendio nulli pro- 
futura. Preterea fatigasse regni vires, 
ut tamen laus major artificis esset.— 
Lib. xxxvi. ¢. 13, 
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been 100 cubits: every part is either that, or some aliquot 
part of that measurement. The square base was 200 cubits 
(300 feet); its height was one third of it or fifty feet, the 
angular ‘pyramids’ were 100 cubits in height, and half that, 
75 feet, in breadth. The upper pyramids were two-thirds of 
that height—100 feet—and the central pyramid, as we shall 
presently see, was equal to these two, or 250 feet, or with the 
basement of fifty feet, was 200 cubits in height, which was equal 
to its width. The whole results in a building 200 cubits in 
width by 300 cubits in height. 

All this looks so consistent that we can hardly refuse to 
accept it as a description of a real building. Besides this, the 
last paragraph of Varro’s or Pliny’s description seems to nega- 
tive the supposition that it was merely a fantasy elaborated 
from the brain of some imaginative author. Etruscan tradi- 
tions would not have attached themselves to Porsenna’s tomb 
as a wonderful and exceptional building unless it had really 
existed and been of an extraordinary character; and though 
Pliny himself does not seem to have understood the meaning 
of the ‘fabula ’—it does not appear to me doubtful that it was 
meant to express a relation between the parts of the building 
in conformity to this system. 

But, be all this as it may, the main fact appears to be that 
whether it was only imagined or actually constructed, the whole 
so hangs together that it must either be accepted or rejected in 
its entirety—no tampering with any part of the design is 
admissible ; and be the result what it may, every feature of the 
building must be represented in any attempted restoration. 
So far as I can judge, as represented in the annexed diagram 
(Pl. LX.), the result is a building by no means unpleasing in 
design—to my mind at least—nor, except in its dimensions, 
exceptional among the tombs of the aiacient world. 

In the ground-plan I have divided the basement into three 
divisions, two of seventy-five feet each and one in the centre 
of 150 feet. There is of course no authority for this, but I 
cannot conceive any architect,—even among the Etruscans 
who were not famous for their zsthetic treatment of their 
designs—when dealing with so strongly accentuated a super- 
structure, neglecting to carry its lines down to the ground. By 
doing so the building not only gains in height to the whole 
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extent of the basement, but the whole acquires a significance 
which would be wanting in a plain surface, which has no 
apparent connection with the upper storey. 

The four angle pyramids I have represented as square, 
though the only direct authority for this is that Varro uses 
the expression ‘late’ as applied to them. Had they been 
circular, he would have said seventy-five feet in diameter, or used 
some such expression; but besides this the exigencies of the 
design seem to require it. Rising from a square basis they 
would seem more appropriate ; though this, as in the example 
of the tomb of Aruns, does not seem always to have been felt. 
Either form is equally consonant with the style. In the 
celebrated tomb called the Cucamella there is one square, and 
one round stele, rising above the earthen mound, but so unsym- 
metrically, that even if there had been three more it would be 
impossible to form it into a regular five-steled tomb; and at 
Castel d’Asso there are several rock-cut sepulchres, which were 
originally crowned by square structural pyramids of some sort.? 
Generally they are restored with triangular pyramids of about 
the height of their breadth, like the so-called tomb of Zacharia 
at Jerusalem, but there is nothing to show that they were not 
surmounted by steles, twice or three times their width in height, 
nor is there any evidence, in fact, how they were finished. 
Possibly it may have been by a petasus-form like that of the 
so-called tomb of Absalom at the same place. It seems to me 
more probable that they were terminated with square steles like 
many we find in Asia Minor, as at Tlos, or the Harpy tomb 
at Xanthus.® 

The object for which these steles were erected in this instance 
seems to have been to support the brazen or rather bronze ring, 
which formed the base of the petasus, and for this purpose a 
square form seems to have been more appropriate as more solid, 
and contrasting pleasingly with the circular form of the central 
building. Above the 150 fect, this reasoning does not apply, 
and it may have been either square or circular; I have adopted 


1 Mon. Ined, vol. i. pl. xli. ann, Minor and Lycia, Two Vols. Murray, 


1832. 1839-41. The plates in these works are 
2 Mon. Ined. vol. i. pl. 1x. ann, not numbered, so it is impossible to 
1833. refer to them. 


3 Sir C, Fellows, Travels in Asia 
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the latter form for the 100 feet that we are told existed above 
the ‘orbs,’ as more appropriate, and terminating these angular 
pyramids in a more pleasing manner than could have been 
done, had the square form been carried to a point. 

The crux of the whole design is, however, the treatment of the 
central of the five pyramids. There is nothing in Varro’s de- 
scription which would lead to the inference that it differed from 
the four angular ones; but on the other hand there is nothing to 
contradict the assumption that it did so essentially ; and all the 
exigencies of the design seem to point to this having been the 
case. Nothing could have been more wnmeaning than a square 
pyramid in the centre. In Etruria, at least, it could have had 
no tomb-like significance or appropriateness, and it seems to me 
almost impossible to make it fit with the ‘orbis aeneus,’ and 
the petasus which were the principal features of the whole design. 
There is also at least one prominent authority for this in the 
so-called tomb of Aruns, which is the only five-steled tomb at 
present known to exist in Italy which may be assumed to be a 
copy of this one, or at least be classed with it as belonging to the 
same order. In it the central pyramid is appropriately twice 








TomB oF ARUNS AT ALBANO. 


the diameter of the angle ones (see woodcut). It is true, 
the comparison cannot be implicitly relied upon, for from the 
architectural mouldings and general character of the design, 
it is evident that the so-called Aruns tomb is of a late Roman 
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character—it may be the tomb of Pompey to whom it is fre- 
quently ascribed '—and it would not be safe to rely on its features 
as exactly reproducing those of a building erected five centuries 
earlier; but it is valuable as far as it goes. Besides this, 
strangely enough, though its general form and features have 
been before the public for nearly half a century, it has not yet 
been properly explored or represented? ; though so near Rome it 
has never been dug into; and we do not yet know where or in 
what form the sepulchral chamber was. Doubtless it was in 
or under the central stele ; but it is strange that this should still 
be left doubtful. There are in the neighbourhood of Rome 
numerous circular towers rising from square basements, all of 
which contain a sepulchral chamber in their centre, which is 
evidently the cause of their erection. One of the best known 
of these is that of Cecilia Metella on the Via Appia, but even 
a more characteristic one is that of the Gens Plautia, near 
Tivoli? with a sepulchral chamber nearly fifty feet in diameter. 
The series culminates in the tomb of Hadrian, which was the 
finest and largest of the class to which the tomb of Porsenna 
belongs, that was attempted in the ancient world. 

In attempting to restore the building described by Varro, we 
must never for one instant lose sight of the fact, that it was 
essentially a tomb, though it is the neglect of this that has 
rendered all the restorations I have hitherto seen such failures 
as they are. Bearing it in mind, however, with the other cir- 
cumstances above alluded to, I have not hesitated to follow the 
design of the tomb of Aruns, and make the central stele twice 
the width of the angle ones, or 100 cubits in diameter. And to 
preserve anything like the same proportion, to carry it in one 
flight to the whole height of the two stories of the angle ones, 
or to 250 feet. This gives room for a sepulchral chamber of 
any desired dimensions, and if it is thought expedient, in two 
stories, like the Indian tombs. I have drawn it as a circular 
chamber with a pointed vault of 100 feet. By most people this 
may be thought excessive, but when we see a vault of a similar 
character erected at least five centuries earlier at Mycene, in 
the tomb or treasury of Atreus, I do not think it preposterous 


1 Instituto de Corrispondenza Archae- 2 Annali dell’ Inst., ix. p. 50, 57. 
ologica, vol. ii. pl. xxxix.; Dennis, 3 Canina, Arch. Ant. vol. iii. pl. 
Etruria, vol. i. page 455, note. ccxVii, 
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that under the most favourable conditions of a stone structure 
like this, they may have doubled its extent. To me it always 
has remained a problem how the Romans, as early as the time 
of Agrippa, attempted so vast a dome as that of the Pantheon, 
136 feet in diameter—and so far as is yet known it was a first 
attempt—unless some very extensive vault existed before then, 
and nowhere would it have been more likely than in the tomb 
of Porsenna! 

The upper part of the tower must have been constructed 
hollow, as shown in the dotted lines of the diagram, but whether 
it was used as ritual chamber to the tomb or not is by no 
means clear. I think it probably was; but there is so little 
evidence available on the subject that it is hardly worth 
while arguing the question here. 

For the restoration of the exterior perhaps the most valuable 
indication is in the last paragraph of Pliny; though whether it 
was contained in Varro’s description, or is a remark of Pliny’s, is 
by no means certain. It seems clear, however, that Etruscan 
traditions would not have attached themselves to a building, 
and indicated, however enigmatically, its extraordinary height, 
unless such a building had actually existed and been remarkable 
for its elevation. Nor does it seem difficult to translate it so as 
to make it accord with the rest of the design. It only seems 
necessary that whoever wrote that the height of the third 
storey was the same, ‘quam totius operis,’ meant to express 
that it was of the same dimensions as all the other parts of the 
design, that is, 100 cubits. Architecturally, no other dimen- 
sion seems tolerable; but this one, so used, makes up a har- 
monious, even if not a beautiful, whole. To assume that the 
height of the third storey was equal to all the three, or even to 
the two lower ones, appears to me absurd, and not borne out by 
any words in the text. Indeed, if you make the five steles that 
rose from the wno solo of less elevation, it throws the whole 
out of proportion; and it is necessary, if the whole is to be in 
keeping, that the elevation of the third storey should not be 

1 On second thoughts, if I were double its dimensions is another ques- 
drawing the tomb again I would make tion. In the present state of our know- 
the sepulchral chamber 75 feet instead ledge, however, any inferences on this 
of 100 in diameter.. My impression is, point must be so vague, that it is hardly 


that it was certainly larger than the worth while altering the drawing to 
so-called treasury of Atreus, butwhether express them. 
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less. Whether its form was exactly as I have designed it, may 
be open to question; but as far as I can judge, it looks like a 
part of the same design. The central stele I have made square 
and 150 feet in height, and the four outer ones circular and 
identical with those of the second storey. For all these there 
is abundance of room on the ‘solum’ formed by the roof 
of the sepulchral chamber in the centre, and they make up the 
total height of the monument to 300 cubits (450 feet), which, 
from the system on which it was designed, we might expect the 
architect was aiming at. Considering that this is thirty-four 
feet less than the height of the Great Pyramid, and that it 
probably was less than one-tenth of its bulk, these dimensions 
do not seem improbable for the vesana dementia of the greatest 
of Etruscan kings. It is not impossible that in the erection of 
his tomb Porsenna was proposing to himself to rival those of 
Egypt. The existence of a labyrinth in its base, which Pliny 
compares and couples with that of Egypt, renders this almost 
probable, but if so, it only serves to prove him a pigmy in 
comparison to the giant builders of the Egyptian Pyramids. 

It is idle to attempt to offer even a plausible suggestion as to 
the form of the labyrinth which occupied the basement of 
Porsenna’s tomb. It would be in vain until some one of these 
ancient buildings, from which we might obtain some analogous 
forms, has been identified with certainty, or until some 
traditions or descriptions shall throw further light on one of 
the most mysterious puzzles of antiquity. Concealment of the 
position of the sepulchral chamber does not seem to have been 
one of the leading motives in Etruscan burials. Protection was 
sought to be obtained by heaping vast mounds of earth over 
it, and protecting the foot of the slope of these mounds by 
massive walls which could not be penetrated without a consider- 
able amount of labour. No secret attempt to penetrate these 
defences was possible. To reach the tomb the labour of a 
number of men employed for a considerable time was necessary, 
and in a manner which would not be thought of among a 
people who had any respect for the graves of their ancestors, or 
any religious feelings regarding the sanctity of the tomb; and so 
far as is known this was one of the leading ideas in the religion 
of this people. Under these circumstances the idea that 
Porsenna erected the labyrinth for the sake of misleading 
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people, and puzzling those who were seeking to desecrate his 
tomb, seems hardly worth consideration. If he wanted to 
protect it he would have done much better to have built the 
basement up solid. With a hundred feet of solid masonry all 
round he might have felt perfectly sure this would not be 
attempted. By letting people into the basement at all he 
certainly ran some risk of some one finding the tomb, in 
spite of the most ingenious attempts to bewilder them. 

What Pliny tells us of the four labyrinths he describes—in- 
cluding Porsenna’s—is that they were constructed of hewn 
stone and covered with vaults He does not seem to perceive 
much difference either in form or purpose between the Egyptian 
and the Italian labyrinths, though to us the one seems more like 
a federal palace and the other as if devoted wholly to sepulchral 
purposes. But the accounts of both that have come down to us 
are so indistinct, that no clear idea about them can be enunci- 
ated, especially as no remains of either are now known to exist.” 

The probability seems to be that the basement of Porsenna’s 
tomb was occupied by subordinate sepulchres like the Regulini 
Galeassi tomb ;* or with chambers dedicated to sepulchral rites 
in some form we hardly understand. These may have been 
connected by dark vaulted passages in a manner which would 
be sufficiently puzzling to any one who ventured into them after 
their desecration and desertion, when their purpose or meaning 
was forgotten (which would have been the case long before 
Pliny’s time), and so have given rise to the tradition of people 
not being able to find their way out without the assistance of 
a guiding tape. We know, however, so little about the matter 
that all these speculations are tolerably idle, and hardly worth 
discussing on the present occasion. All we really know—or 
seem to know—is that the basement certainly contained the 
sepulchral chamber, probably in the centre, but whether of 100 
or 75 feet in diameter is another question. The rest of the 
basement, 300 feet square, was occupied by vaulted apart- 
ments, but whether sepulchres or chambers devoted to sepul- 
chral rites or ceremonies is not so clear. 


1 Omnes lapide polito fornicibus texti. uncertain whether even the site, much 


—Ch. xxxvi. p. 13. less the form of the’ Egyptian labyrinth 
2 In spite of the plates (1 Abt. 46, has been discovered. 
47 and 48) contained in the first part of % Canina, Etruria Antica, pl. 1. 


Lepsius’ great work, it is still very li. lii. 
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One of the many advantages of the mode of restoration now 
proposed, is that the petasus! no longer presents the insuper- 
able difficulties which most restorers have found in realising its 
forms. It was in metal, of course, but it is not quite clear 
whether it was formed with metal plates, rivetted together so as 
to form a weather-proof roof, or was composed merely of a 
series of chains used to support the ‘ orbis aeneus,’ but so frequent 
and so close together as architecturally to give the appearance 
of a nearly continuous roof. Whichever was the mode of con- 
struction adopted, the term petasus could hardly be applied 
to any straight-lined feature, either conical or horizontal, nor to 
any dome-like form of convexity. In that case ‘pileus,’ or 
some sort of hat without a brim, would have been a more ap- 
propriate analogue. The petasus must consequently have taken 
somewhat of the form of a hollow curve, as shown in the 
diagram (Plate LX.). 

The distance between the central stele at the point to which 
the petasus was attached and the brazen or bronze circle which 
formed its outward limit is almost exactly 100 feet in a hori- 
zontal direction; and the curve which joins these two points 
forms the quadrant of a circle, as near as may be, of about 130 
feet. Without any contemporary example to guide us, it is 
impossible to say what was the exact form of the bells that were 
hung from it, or how they were suspended; but the intimation 
of a similar arrangement at Dodona, and the knowledge that it 
prevails in India and China to the present day, is one of the 
most satisfactory allusions in Varro’s description. In India, as 
sculptured on the pillars of temples, these suspended bells are 
always represented as inverted cups with tongues or clappers, 
like modern bells, and that is the form they also take in China. 
But it is hardly likely that that was the shape of those at 
Clusium or Dodona.- Most probably they were metal discs 
suspended by chains, which, striking against one another when 
‘agitated by the wind, would make a sound heard a long 
way off. It supplies a meaning and a use for the petasus, 

1 xéracos, a broad-brimmed felt:hat, formed with a hollow curve like those 
such as Mercury is usually represented so generally adopted by the Chinese. 
as wearing, and frequently found de- 2 Discs of various forms are I believe 
picted on Greek painted vases, and used for this purpose in Burmah, but 
elsewhere. In this paper it is used I have no certain information on the 
throughout to mean a circular roof, subject. 
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which without it would be wanting. But the knowledge that 
these bells were suspended from it, ‘ ut Dodone olim factum fuit,’ 
gives to Porsenna’s tomb an ethnographic, as well as an artistic, 
value, which it is almost impossible to over-rate, and, when 
properly estimated, may lead to the most important results. 

Hitherto, all restorers of Porsenna’s tomb have considered the 
petasus as described by Varro, as quite exceptional, and as a 
feature belonging to that tomb, and to that only. This it seems, 
however, can only arise from our ignorance of the early forms of 
tomb building; otherwise it seems impossible to account for 
the almost universal prevalence of the umbrellas which surmount 
all, or nearly all, the stupas or dagopas in the East. An 
umbrella surmounting a tomb or tumulus of any sort, is a 
singularly anomalous architectural feature, and one for which it 
seems almost impossible to suggest even the reminiscence of 
any utilitarian use. It is, besides, the most unconstructive 
form that can possibly be imagined, and consequently nearly all 
have perished at the present day. Either they were in wood, 
and have perished from decay or been blown down; or they were 
in metal, and have consequently been stolen and appropriated 
to other purposes. So much, indeed, is this the case, that we 
should hardly know of their existence in India were it not for 
the rock-cut examples in the caves, and the representations of 
them in sculptured bas-reliefs, and in contemporary paintings. 
But these are quite sufficient to prove that no dagopa was con- 
sidered complete without being surmounted by at least one 
umbrella. More frequently they were adorned by three or nine, 
or any number, up even to hundreds, when in the seventh or 
eighth century Buddhism ceased to be an architectural form. 
It is true we can hardly feel sure how far the small stone models 
which are so prevalent everywhere in India represent real 
buildings, and in China the examples are so modern that they 
are hardly recognisable, though in India we have bas-reliefs 
showing umbrellas used for this purpose at a date long anterior 
to the Christian era and till long afterwards. 

None of the constructors of these Eastern petasi, or umbrellas, 
except, perhaps, in the case of that of Alyattes, seem to have 
adopted the eminently constructive expedient of the architect 
of Porsenna’s tomb. By resting the ‘ orbis’ that formed its lower 
extremity on four angular steles or pyramids he secured a 
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stability that might have preserved it to the present time, 
had not the building which it adorned perished so entirely. 
It would be unreasonable to suppose this was the only case 
in which the expedient was used; but it is the only ancient 
one of which we have at present any certain knowledge. ? 

The slope or batter of the walls of the tomb as shown in the 
diagram (Plate LX.), is between six and seven degrees, which 
is, as nearly as can be ascertained, that adopted by the Etruscans 
generally in their tombs, but these are seldom drawn with such 
accuracy that the angles can be measured with certainty. It 
is, however, near enough for present purposes; and any slight 
alteration would make no difference in the reasoning on which 
the restoration is founded. : 

There is, of course, no direct authority for the Sphinxes 
which I have introduced in the upper part of the monument 
as figured in the Plate, but there is no sculptured ornament 
that seems more common in Etruscan design; and as appears 
from Mr. Dennis's work,” none that could be more appropriate 
for a building erected at Chiusi. 

When all these elements are put together, as is done in the 
diagram (Plate LX.), the result is a design which certainly 
is not impossible, and to me does not even seem at all improb- 
able. To many it must appear unusual and consequently 
strange, but it certainly is not without a certain weird beauty; 
and might be made even more so were more study and thought 
bestowed upon it. But this is hardly worth while at the 
present stage of the inquiry. The principles on which the re- 
construction is based must first be established, and it then will 
be easy to copy details and gather suggestions which will make 
it more worthy to occupy its place among the great tombs 
of the ancient world. 


SEPULCHRAL MOUND oF ALYATTES. 


There are not two tombs which, at first sight, seem moro 
unlike one another than that of Porsenna, which we have just 


1 For a description of these Tees or Cave Temples of India, published con- 
chattahs surmounting Indian dagopas _ jointly with Dr. Burgess by the Govern- 
I need only refer to my works on Indian ment in 1880. 
architecture, passim, especially to the 2 Etruria, vol. ii. page 352, 
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been describing, and that of Alyattes at Sardis, as described by 
Herodotus. Yet, when carefully examined and studied by an 
expert, it would be difficult to find two monuments which are 
more like one another in all essential respects, and which 
throw more light on each other’s peculiarities. Unfortu- 
nately, the passage in Herodotus,' on which we principally rely 
for a description of the tomb as it existed in a perfect state, is 
shorter and less detailed than that in which Varro describes the 
tomb of Porsenna; but fortunately, in this instance, enough 
now remains to enable us to form a very perfect idea of what 
the monument actually was, and these confirm the measurements 
and details of the historian to a very remarkable extent. 

The great and essential difference between the two monu- 
ments was not in the design, which was remarkably similar in 
both, but in the material with which they were constructed ; 
that at Clusium was of hewn stone, lapide quadrato, that at 
Sardis a heap of earth, yaa yijs, which makes all the dif- 
ference. The one resulted in one of the tallest buildings of 
antiquity, 450 feet in height; the other in one of the broadest, 
or a mound 1,700 feet in diameter, according to Spiegelthal,? 
the one as remarkable for its vertical as the other for its 
horizontal dimensions. This difference of material is also the 
cause of the different relative durability of the two monuments, 
the hewn stone of the one making it a most desirable quarry 
for the inhabitants of Clusium, while there was no temptation 
for the citizens of Sardis to remove the worthless earth of 
which the other was composed. The consequence is that the 
one has been utilised to such an extent that even its site cannot 
now be ascertained; and the other is at this day so entire 
that its measurements can be ascertained with very tolerable 
exactitude. 

The dimension quoted by Herodotus is the extent of the base 
of the tumulus, which he says was six stadia and two plethra 
in circumference, and thirteen plethra in diameter. Taking 
the stadium at 606 feet and the plethrum at 100, this would 
result in 3,836, or a diameter of a little more than 1,200 feet, 
while Herr Spiegelthal makes it 355 metres, or about 1,175, 

1 Book i. chap. xciii. details here quoted are taken from this 


2 Olfers, Lydische Kéniggraber bei work, which is the only detailed ac- 
Sardis, pl. iii. p. 545. Nearly all the — count yet published on the subject. 
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which is quite sufficiently near to justify our having every con- 
fidence in the information obtained by Herodotus, for he does 
not seem ever to have seen the monument himself, but to 
have trusted entirely to hearsay. 











Toms OF ALYATTES AT SARDIS, BY SPIEGELTHAL. 


The measurement of Spiegelthal was taken at the basis of 
the earthen mound, where it rises from the top of the stone 
terrace supporting it. As that is sixty feet in height, and has 
a considerable slope, it would have been considerably more if 
measured at its base; but where he got the measurement of 
1,700 feet diameter which he draws on his plate iii. is not quite 
apparent. His sections do not bear it out; but all the plates in 
his work are on too small a scale, and not sufficiently detailed to 
be quite depended upon. It is sufficient for our present 
purposes to know that the base of the earthen mound is now 
so nearly what Herodotus stated it to be, and that it is 
bounded by a circle within which the base of the Great Pyramid 
could have stood. It was thus a large monument, as far as 
horizontal dimensions were concerned, though very inferior as 
to height, the altitude of the mound being only 142, and the 
whole height from the level of the plain being only 228 feet, or 
less than one half that of the Pyramid, while the material was 
so immeasurably inferior in quality, as scarcely to admit of any 
comparison between the two buildings, 

From a very early age the tumulus of Alyattes has been 
burrowed into in every direction by robbers in search of the 
treasures it was reported to contain, especially the golden 
bricks with which the sepulchral chamber was fabled to be 
constructed. In these explorations they did discover a sepulchral 
chamber, but whether it is that of Alyattes is doubtful. The 
dimensions are small, only eleven feet by eight, and seven feet 
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in height ; and, though constructed with very perfect masonry, 
it seems a very small kernel for so large a nut. Nor is it situated 
in the centre of the mound, or even nearly so, but quite un- 
symmetrically about 100 metres from the central point, accord- 
ing to Herr Spiegelthal’s plan on plate iii.; and altogether it 
looks so unlike what we should expect in such a tomb, that it is 
safer to assume that the real chamber is not known to modern 
explorers. If it were known with certainty it would be interest- 
ing, not only for its own sake, but for the light it would throw 
on the form and position of that in the tomb of Porsenna, and 
other tombs of the five-steled class, regarding which our 
knowledge is now lamentably deficient. 

The principal argument—as far as I understand it—for this 
being Alyattes’ grave—is, that on the roof of the tomb a layer 
of ashes some inches thick was found, which was assumed to be 
the remains of the funeral pyre; and which, consequently, must 
have been there before the mound was erected over the chamber 
—which, of course, they must have been. But this would be 
equally applicable to a secondary interment, such as are fre- 
quently found in Etruscan tombs, and might very well have 
been the case here. It is situated at nearly one-half the dis- 
tance between the real sepulchre and the outer edge of the 
mound—assuming the real tomb to have been in the centre, 
and the whole diameter of the mound to be 514 metres, as 
Herr Spiegelthal states it to have been. In that case an exca- 
vation must have been made in the mound and a chamber con- 
structed—probably at the level of the rock—and the body for 
this secondary interment burnt on its roof before the ashes 
were placed inside, and the mound ‘made good’ over the 
sepulchral chamber. 

Even, however, if it were found, the sepulchral chamber 
would not be of such interest for us at present as the external 
termination upwards. This, according to Herodotus, consisted 
of five steles or termini (odpor) on which were placed inscrip- 
tions recording the mode in which the tumulus was erected. 
These have perished; but on the summit of the mound there 
still exists a platform of masonry about eighty-five feet square, 
in the centre of which there is now lying the terminal capital 
of a pillar. It is of a globular form, and nearly ten feet in 
diameter, and most probably was the central one, as another 
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resting also on a square ! base, is found in the neighbourhood of 
the tumulus, very similar to it but very:much smaller—only one- 
fourth its size*—which therefore probably crowned one of the 
angle ones. As a square of eighty-five feet has a diagonal of 
120, this would enable the architect to place these at about 
the same distance from one another as the five steles on the 
100 feet ‘solum’ of Porsenna’s tomb, and, except that we 
cannot feel certain whether they were square or circular, they 
may have been very similar. Nothing remains of the pillars 
or steles which these globular finials surmounted; they may 
have been built up of small stones, or even of brick, like the 
platform on which they stand, and stuccoed, and the inscrip- 
tions painted or moulded on them; but as nothing remains of 
them, and we have no synonym on which we can depend, it 
is idle to speculate regarding their forms. 

It is very doubtful whether we shall ever learn much more 
about the original form of the tomb of Alyattes than we now 
know. The degradation of twenty-four centuries has obliter- 
ated its most prominent external features, and the ravages of 
the seekers for treasure have nearly completed the internal 
destruction of the monument. Enough, however, still remains 
to enable us to assert that a century before the erection of the 
tomb of Porsenna, there existed in Lydia—from which country 
the Etruscans are said to have migrated—a royal sepulchre, in 
many respects similar to and nearly as remarkable as that 
famous tomb. Both possessed the peculiarity that the principal 
feature of their exterior consisted of a group of five steles, 
though possibly differing in form, and it may be in use, 
But it is still a question whether the tomb of Alyattes was not 
surmounted by a petasus resting on these five steles, like that 
of Porsenna. My own impression is that this was certainly the 
case; but in the absence of any direct testimony, either for or 
against, the analogies seem so remote that it is not at present 
worth while to insist upon them. When the subject is more 
fully investigated it may be otherwise, but at present it is so 
unfamiliar that it seems only necessary to point out that such 
may have been the case, leaving it to future inquirers to deter- 


1 From Spiegelthal’s drawings, it is | Dennis—from memory —thinks they 
not clear whether the bases of these are square. 
capitals were square or circular ; Mr. 2 Olfers, page 546, pl. iii. fig. 2. 
H.S8:—VOb, Vi. Q 
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mine as to its probability. Yet the universality of petasi, or 
umbrellas, surmounting dagopas, or simulated tombs, in the 
East, renders its existence here more than probable. 

It is unfortunate, however, that neither Herodotus nor Varro 
saw the tombs they were describing; had they done so, they 
might have mentioned many particulars which we are now 
unable to supply from the total disappearance of the one, and 
the ruined state of the other, of these famous sepulchres. 


FIvE-STELED TomMBs AT PETRA. 


At Petra, in Arabia Petrza, there exists a very beautiful and 
remarkable group of rock-cut tombs, but so singular and unlike 
anything that is known to exist elsewhere, that no one—so far 
as I know—has yet attempted to trace the origin of their 
peculiarities to any known edifices, or to explain what the form 
must have been of the structural buildings or tombs from 
which they were copied. To me it does not seem doubtful that 
their originals were five-steled tombs, the lineal descendants of 
those of Alyattes and Porsenna, though so modified during the 
six and seven centuries that elapsed between their execution, 
as scarcely to be recognisable. The form and nature of the 
rock in which the Petra tombs are excavated is another cause 
which has obliterated resemblances which might otherwise be 
easily traceable. 

The finest and apparently the earliest of these tombs is one 
known as the Khasné, the beauty of which has struck every 
traveller to Petra, and which has been drawn over and over again 
by Laborde, Roberts, and other eminent artists, and now fortu- 
nately is represented in numerous photographs which enable us 
to correct and verify the mere pictorial representations. Its 
architectural design is so elegant, and the details throughout so 
exquisite that it must belong to an early age, before Roman 
force had superseded Grecian elegance. The Hellenic feeling 
is so apparent in every part that it must have been designed 
by Greek architects, and can hardly be dated later than the 
age of Augustus. 

The most modern is one generally known as the Corinthian 
tomb, whose architecture is so contorted and vulgarised that it 
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may almost be called Byzantine. Practically it is of the same 
design as the Khasné, but at least a couple of centuries must 
have elapsed before the elegance of the one had been degraded 
into the vulgarity of the other. Between these in age there is 
a third known as the ‘Convent,’ or ‘ El Deir, represented in the 











Ex Derr, Perra. (From a Photograph.) 


annexed woodcut. It is essentially of the same design as the 
other two, but differing in detail as in age. There may be other 
tombs in the valley, similar to the three just mentioned, but 
owing to the savage nature of the inhabitants of the Wady 
Mousa, no one has yet been able to reside there long enough to 
Q2 
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make a thorough and leisurely survey of the place. Laborde’s? 
is probably best and most complete; but it is far from ex- 
hausting the subject, and leaves an unpleasing impression that 
many buildings may exist which are unnoticed in it. What 
would be as interesting as the discovery of similar tombs would 
be the existence of others, so varied as to enable us to trace the 
forms from which these three arose, or what the style afterwards 
became. They certainly did not spring perfect, like Minerva 
from Jupiter’s brain. They must have had prototypes, but we 
search in vain, among all the drawings of Petra that are now 
available, for any trace of such a sequence. No one, however, 
seems to have visited the place to whom it occurred to look 
for them, though any educated architect must be aware that 
such a sequence did, even if it does not now exist, and most 
probably would be found by any one capable of conducting such 
inquiries, 

The first objection that must occur to every one that 
examines such a representation of a tomb as that in the last 
woodcut is, that there are only three, not five steles, one circular in 
the centre, flanked by a square one on either side. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that we have not before us a complete 
tomb either structural or rock-cut, but merely a relief of a 
tomb modified to suit its situation on the rock. Unfortunately 
the nature of the cliffs that surround Petra does not seem to 
admit of a tomb being entirely isolated, like the Kailas at 
Ellora, and we have no remains of any structural example 
sufficiently complete to enable us, from its remains, to guess at 
its original form. Had it been erected in a cemetery or outside 
the city walls, the square of the base, containing the tomb, must 
have been completed, and such a lopsided arrangement as is 
shown in the rock-cut examples would have been impossible. 
It must in some fashion have resembled the nearly contem- 
porary tomb of Aruns, (query Pompey) at Albano (woodcut 
above), and so modified the Khasné would become a reasonable 
beautiful sepulchral building; but without that modification it 
is unconstructive and unintelligible. 

All the artists who have drawn these tombs represent the 
central circular stele as surmounted by a dome-like termination, 


1 Journey through Arabia Petrea to Laborde. Translated, and published 
Mount Sinai and Petra. By Léonde by Murray, 1836. 
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because they have no idea of any other mode of roofing a 
circular building. But it is not so. The photographs prove that 
the form of the roof was decidedly a petasus, or hollow curve, 
as is distinctly shown in the last woodcut. There is the 
slightest possible excuse for this in the Khasné, for owing to 
the Greek feeling that pervades that tomb, there is a faint ogee 
curve in its roof. Its upper part, however, is a hollow curve, the 
middle straight-lined, and just at its base it seems faintly to 
become perpendicular. In the El Deir it is wholly a hollow 
curve ; and at. its base—above the Corinthian entablature—there 
is a strongly-marked member, that may be a reminiscence of 
an ‘orbis aeneus,’ or something at least that had no synonym 
in Greek architecture.! 

The most striking peculiarity of the square steles which flank 
or surround the circular one is the lent pediments surmounting 
two of their faces. As carved in the rock they look like parts 
of the broken pediments employed in bad Roman or renaissance 
work, but they are not so; they are not broken but bent, a form 
which occurs nowhere else that I know of except in these 
tombs, and must consequently have some peculiar local meaning. 
What this was seems tolerably evident when we try to restore 
the rock-cut examples to the form of the structural buildings 
from which they must have been copied. Unless the tombs had 
a back and a front of different designs, which is most improbable, 
the pedimental angle must have been turned inwards toward the 
circular centre. It could not have been outwards, or the rock 
sculpture would have shown it, but if inwards the building 
would present on all sides a series of architectural lines sloping 
downwards from the centre towards the outer edge of the roof. 
The architectural forms of the Romans would not admit of any 
petasus or any thing like it being applied to such a monument. 
But in the lapse of ages the forms of Porsenna’s tomb may have 
become so altered, and the primitive meaning so obliterated 
and forgotten, that nothing would remain of the petasus but 
such a reminiscence as this. 

The tomb of Alyattes was erected between the sixth and 


1 The so-called tomb of Absalom at sidered exceptional and strange, but 
Jerusalem is surmounted by a strongly may now, if the views above stated are 
marked Petasus, or hollow curved ter- _ correct, take its place among recognized 
mination, which has hitherto been con- _ architectural forms. 
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seventh centuries before Christ, and that of Porsenna at least 
five centuries before the earliest of these Petra tombs, and as 
they are placed 1,000 miles apart and belong to different religions, 
and, it may be, to different races, it can hardly be considered a 
source of wonder that such differences are found to exist 
between them. Similar transformations occur in all parts of 
the world. It requires for instance both study and knowledge 
to recognise all the parts of the Roman pagan basilica in the 
medizval gothic cathedral—but they are all there, and can 
easily be recognised by any one who will take the trouble to 
trace them back to their origin. When architecture is a true 
and living art, its forms change slowly but always gradually, 
and it is very rarely that you cannot trace reminiscences of the 
parent style among the productions of even the most remote 
and apparently dissimilar progeny. In this instance it does not 
seem to me doubtful that these rock-cut tombs belong to the 
class of five-stele tombs to which these and those of Alyattes, 
Porsenna, and Aruns belong, and that though vast gaps exist 
in the line of argument required to prove this, it will easily be 
done when once attention is fairly turned to the subject. 


EASTERN TOMBS. 


Since the disappearance of Etruria from the map of Italy, it 
is in vain to look for any original or important tombs in any 
part of Europe. The Etruscans were the only civilized race of 
Tomb builders that have yet appeared in the West. Their 
kindred, the Pelasgi, it is true, indulged in the same kind of 
display to some extent, but we know so little of their tombs— 
usually called treasuries, that little can be predicated of them 
with certainty. The other tomb-building races of Europe never 
rose above the level of mound building, or of erecting rude stone 
monuments of the most primitive kind. It is true, neverthe- 
less, that the Etruscans, by their absorption into that ‘ colluvies 
gentium’ composing the Roman people, did so leaven the mass 
that we find the latter adopting to a considerable extent forms 
of sepulchral magnificence almost equal to those of their prede- 
cessors. The tombs of Augustus and Hadrian are splendid 
examples of this, and the Appian Way is lined with tombs 
of the most varied forms, and often of considerable size and 
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magnificence, but generally of the most varied and capricious 
forms, and based on no indigenous suggestion from which any 
systematic development can be traced. Generally they affect a 
circular form, like those of the Etruscans, but except that of 
Augustus, none of any size seems to have attempted to imitate 
the earthen conical form. 

Since the fall of the Roman Empire no tomb-building races 
have occupied or become powerful in any part of Europe. The 
Teutonic and Sclavonic races never affected that class of magni- 
ficence; and though the Celts surpass these races in their 
respect for the dead, and indulge in considerable funereal dis- 
plays, their reverence never took the form of the erection of 
permanent tombs. It is therefore only in Asia that we can 
look for the successors of Porsenna’s tomb, if they are now to 
be found anywhere. That they do exist does not seem to 
me doubtful, but if the distance of time and locality is taken 
into account, it is hardly surprising that their successors are 
not at once to be detected, and even when recognised it is 
with difficulty that their descent is realised even by those whom 
long study has rendered exceptionally familiar with the subject. 

It does not, for instance, appear to me doubtful that the 
celebrated Taje Mehal at Agra? is a five-steled tomb, the lineal 
descendant of the tomb at Clusium. The four angle minarets, 
each 133 feet in height, have become singularly attenuated in 
comparison with those adopted in Etruria, though by a curious 
coincidence they are placed nearly exactly the same distance 
apart (306 feet), and adorn the angles of a platform containing 
the tomb, but raised only eighteen feet instead of fifty feet. 
The central stele has become exaggerated to a greater extent 
than the angular ones are diminished, and is surmounted by a 
dome instead of a petasus. It still retains, however, in the oc- 
tagonal form of its plan, a reminiscence of the circular form so 
usually adopted in European tombs, and does contain in its 
centre a ceremonial or ritual tomb over the real one which is 
on the level of the soil. In Akbar’s tomb? the distance in height 
between the real and ritual tombs is eighty-five feet, though 
how far the practice obtained in any but the most magnificent 
imperial tombs has not yet been investigated. 


1 History of Architecture, by Jas. F., 2 L. cit. page 584, W.C.’s 338, 334. 
vol. iii., page 597, W.C. 337, 9. 
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The building represented in the annexed woodcut is a more 
direct copy of the class of tombs to which that of Porsenna 
belonged than even the Taje Mehal; but from the long interval 
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Buavuppuist LAMA TEMPLE AT PEKIN. (From a@ Photograph.) 


of time that elapsed between their erection and the distance 
of their localities, the differences, in appearances, are such that 
the resemblance is not at first obvious, 
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It is generally described as the ‘Thibetan monument in the 
Lama temple at Pekin,’ erected probably in the last century by 
Thibetan Buddhists for the purposes of their worship. It consists 
of a central circular stele of white marble of considerable height, 
adorned with architectural forms as capricious and unusual as 
those of Porsenna’s, as is almost certain to be the case where no 
utilitarian purpose interferes to guide and steady the hand of 
the architect. In this instance it is not surmounted by a 
petasus, though the form is very usual in Chinese temples, 
but the finial really consists of nine petasi or circular discs, and 
an upper one so adorned with the caprices of Chinese architec- 
ture as to be hardly recognisable. The four angular steles are 
octagonal in form and have no apparent use, except as architec- 
tural ornaments or reminiscences of earlier forms.’ 

In this instance the central tower probably is only a simu- 
lated tomb. Long before its erection the Buddhists had ceased 
to use the tumulus as a burying-place for the bodies of their 
illustrious dead, but had appropriated its forms to enshrine the 
relics of the saints or patriarchs of their church, as also to com- 
memorate spots sanctified by the founder of the religion and 
his successors. Whether the present dagopa is supposed to 
contain a relic or is merely a memorial tope no one seems to have 
had the curiosity to inquire, nor is it important that it should 
be known, as we know of no architectural form by which their 
destination can be distinguished externally. 

A more regrettable omission is that it is not hung with bells, 
which are so usual an accompaniment to the petasi of Chinese 
pagodas, whose tinkling at this day takes us back with almost 
certainty through 3,000 years, when this same class of music 
relieved the monotony of the architecture, and charmed the ears 
of the worshipper ‘at Dodona’; thus connecting the East with 
the West, and the present with the long-forgotten past, with a 
vividness and reality which can hardly be attained by any other 
means. 

It would necessitate a much larger space than is at all com- 


» As the photograph is taken exactly of the gateway. I have other photo- 
on the centre line of the group, and graphs taken at an angle which show 
there is no atmospheric perspective in it as placed on an extensive platform 
photography, the engraver has under- in the centre of the four angular 
stood the central tower as forming part —_ towers. 
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patible with essays of this sort to explain the peculiarities of 
these eastern tombs, and to attempt to trace their derivation 
from the mounds and structural edifices of the West. It would 
also require an amount of illustration to render their forms 
intelligible to those unfamiliar with the subject, which cannot 
be afforded in this place. All therefore that is attempted here 
is to indicate the path that others may follow, who may wish 
to investigate the subject more fully. It is enough at present 
to show that the design of the tomb of Porsenna was not so 
exceptional or strange as it is usually assumed to have been, 
and that it may turn out—if the materials should exist to prove 
it—to have beionged to a class of tombs which were usual in 
the ancient world, and the reminiscence of whose form is not 
entirely lost even at the present day. 


JAMES FERGUSSON. 
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THE ISLANDS OF TELOS AND KARPATHOS. 


HAVING visited these two outlying islands of the Sporadic 
group last winter, and having spent in them over two months, 
I propose to put together a few notes on the antiquities to be 
found in each. They are islands which are very difficult of 
access and rarely visited by foreigners, and are consequently 
peculiarly retentive of customs and myths which bear the stamp 
of extreme antiquity. Both these islands appear to have had 
a much more considerable population in ancient times than they 
have now, though much behind their neighbours on Rhodes 
and Kos in the arts and civilisation. 

The principal feature of the small island of Telos is a pre- 
cipitous mountain which rises directly behind the chief of the 
two modern villages of the island, on the summit of which is 
a fortress covering a triangular plateau about three quarters of 
a mile in circumference; the foundation of the walls of this 
fortress are Hellenic, on which during the Middle Ages more 
modern walls have been constructed. In the centre of this 
fortress there stands an Hellenic temple now converted into a 
church, and almost buried on two sides by the débris of Hellenic 
masonry covered with brushwood. From the gateway which 
enters the walls on the south side, a broad approach with steps 
flanked on either side by huge blocks of stone leads straight to 
the temple ; the form of the proaulion is easily distinguished, 
and the north wall of the temple is almost intact and built 
of neatly fitting stones without mortar of a coarse bluish 
marble. 

From a stone on the outer edge of the proaulion I took an 
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impression of an inscription which I afterwards found to be 
published in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell. iv. p. 43. 

Also I took rubbings of some other inscriptions on the walls 
of the pronaos, doubtless aydiouata which were too much 
obliterated to be of any value. The entrance to the cella, which 
is now used as a modern church, is also preserved, and is thirty- 
five inches across ; the cella itself is covered with plaster in most 
places, which was fortunately sufficiently destroyed to enable 
me to see that the walls are Hellenic; it is five yards thirteen 
inches in length, by three yards thirty-four inches wide. 

The triangular plateau is covered with the ruins of Byzantine 
houses, but at the northern apex there still stands an old 
Hellenic tower of the nature usually found in the islands. 
From the wall which runs along the northern side of the 
fortress, another Hellenic wall seems to have started off at 
right angles, which apparently divided the plateau across the 
centre, and which seems to have run in the direction of the 
temple, but is now lost in the débris of the houses. On this 
side the Byzantine fortifications run much below the Hellenic 
wall, and in what is left of this latter, the existence of a small 
postern gate is easily distinguishable. 

On the fertile plain below the fortress there are many traces 
of antiquity with marble bases of columns, some of which have 
as yet escaped the lime-kilns, marking the sites of several small 
temples; these have been converted into churches during the 
Byzantine occupation, but have since fallen into ruins. In 
one of these I found the following altar-shaped tomb inscribed 
KAAAIPOA (?) XAIPE, and this memorial tablet : 


ZATYPION 
AAEZANAPHIE 


-~YNAAEKOPYMBOY 
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The Hellenic graves of Telos are curious and uniform, and 
constructed doubtless as the nature of the ground suggested. 
In two cemeteries where I excavated, I found that deep clefts 
in the rock had been chosen for the graves, and at about ten 
feet below the soil which filled these clefts, we came upon holes 
chiselled in the rock in rows along the clefts. Each grave con- 
tained pottery of a rude description pointing to a backward state 
of art, numberless coarse plates were found in each, from which 
traces of the feast laid out for the dead were not altogether 
obliterated, fish bones, remnants of eggs and figs being still 
preserved in some of them. 


KARPATHOS, 


On this island there are traces still existing of many towns; 
the first we examined is identified by inscriptions as Poseidonia; 
old inhabitants still call it by the contraction of this name Posin, 
but some years ago a name signifying ‘drink’ appeared objec- 
tionable to the sober-minded inhabitants, and they re-christened 
it, Pegadia or ‘ wells.’ Here there are evidences of pre-historic 
inhabitants, the graves of whom I was unfortunately unable to 
open owing to the presence of the Turkish authorities, but I 
was able to obtain a large stone figure of a female idol, similar 
to the smaller ones I found at Antiparos, and which were en- 
graved in Vol. V. of this Journal, p. 50. Arkassa on the west 
of the island is likewise identified by inscriptions, as is also 
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Brykountios, or as it is now called Bourgounta, on the north, 
but a fourth town mentioned by Strabo as Nisyros cannot be 
found ; its site, of course, must have been one of the three other 
spots on Karpathos where ruins exist, but where inscriptions 
have not as yet come to light. 

Most of these towns have been roughly dealt with during the 
Byzantine period, when extensive towns and large churches 
were built out of the material at hand, Brykountios was 
apparently the most considerable town during both the earlier 
and later occupations, and as it was situated at the extreme 
north of Karpathos, about two hours distant from the Elympos, 
and several days’ journey from the Konak, we were able to 
pitch our tent there and excavate unmolested. 

The town stood on a high tongue of land jutting into the sea; 
it had a good harbour before the ancient mole, traces of which 
are easily seen still, was destroyed ; the temples and houses have 
been so mutilated to build the Byzantine town, that it is next 
to impossible to form any conception of their extent. This 
town is close to the excellent harbour of Tristoma, and in 
ancient days must have been a great commercial centre. 

The rocks and cliffs around Brykountios are perfectly honey- 
combed with chiselled tombs of greatly diversified character ; on 
first seeing them I judged of course that they had all been rifled 
long since by Byzantines and Romans, but on closer examination 
we found many of them undisturbed, and as to some of them 
which overhung the sea and were difficult of approach we were 
the first to roll away the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre. 
Our finds in these tombs were perhaps not equivalent to our 
first expectations, the pottery for the most part was but roughly 
adorned, proving that Karpathos was in its best days, as now, an 
out of the way spot which had made but little advance in the 
arts, and the chief interest connected with the pottery I brought 
back is, that it is the first to come from Karpathos and from 
these rock-cut tombs. But the tombs themselves were extremely 
interesting, and the great variety of periods of pottery found in 
close juxtaposition would suggest that the graves had been used 
again and again, just as the graves of the Karpathiotes now who 
only allow their relatives to remain a year in the tomb, after 
which they exhume the bones, tie them up in an embroidered 
pillow, and throw them into a charnel house. 
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On approaching the promontory there stands an isolated round 
rock about thirty feet in height; this is entered by a chiselled 
passage with tombs on either side, and tombs above these on 
another level all of which are now empty, and would appear 
originally to have been closed by an iron or thin marble slab, 
for round each of the holes is a groove into which a slab has 
been introduced; close around this rock are numerous shallow 
tombs cut in the rock, some of which we found unopened, but 
they contained nothing but one or two coins which crumbled in 
our hands when we touched them, doubtless the obolos for 
Charon. 

Proceeding along the cliff we found tombs of every possible 
description, single chambers, double chambers, tombs one over 
the other, tombs with steps above them cut in the rock, as if 
for ornamentation, but the most frequent and those which we 
found the least disturbed were those constructed like this 
plan : 
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You enter by a sloping dromos with walls on either side 
chiselled in the rocks, in which were generally two or three 
tombs much ruder than those inside, and invariably containing 
ware of a much more recent period, Cyrenaic ware similar to 
what we have from Cyprus, and objects of pottery of rough 
material. 

After clearing the circular entrance to the tomb from rubbish 
you enter a good sized chamber. About ten feet square and 
six in height with stone benches round, all formed by chiselling 
the rock; the graves are to the right and left and are after a 
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uniform pattern consisting of a chamber cut deep into the rock 
with a terrace or bench left all round, and the corpse and pottery 
deposited into a sort of well which was sunk slightly below the 
level of the floor. These tombs were closed with very large 
stones and covered with a thick cement, in many cases the outer 
chamber had likewise been entirely covered with cement, and 
sometimes we saw traces of patterns and writing of a late date 
in Byzantine characters. Only one very faint inscription appeared 
to be of a good period, and curiously enough it was to the 
memory of a man whose name occurs in an inscription built into 
one of the later churches, the name was Aidoios which I cannot 
find in any glossary of ancient Greek names. In another grave 
we found a marble memorial tablet in letters of a good period 
to the memory of one Menekrates, and in this grave we found 
a larger collection of pottery than anywhere else, no less than 
twenty plates, ten lamps, several lamp feeders, and endless 
specimens of smaller articles. In one grave we found a pithos 
full of calcined bones, and in the middle of the bones a prettily 
executed mastos of black pottery. 

To return to the plan, the second chamber is entered by a 
low door, and in the divisional wall three feet thick are two 
windows, one over and the other beside the door. There has 
been a door between the two chambers, the hinge holes of which 
are still visible. This second chamber is considerably larger 
than the first, but is constructed on the same plan. The third 
chamber, which does not seem to have had a door or windows, 
contained tombs of a later date and was finished off in a much 
ruder fashion being very much lower, and as will be seen from 
the plan the tombs around it were never completed ; there was 
a curious long tomb between the second and third chambers 
with two corpses in it, so that when emptied we could crawl 
through from one chamber to the other. This idea of connecting 
two tombs seems to have been of later date, for most of those 
outside were thus connected. 

On the spot on which our tent was pitched there was a quad- 
rangle for tombs, two sides of which had been beautifully 
chiselled out of the rock and furnished with two rows of tombs, 
all of which, however, had been opened; it was curious on a 
vacant space to see the chiselled plan of a tomb which had been 
designed but never executed. 
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Another class of tomb we accidentally hit upon consisted of 
natural holes in the cliff in almost inaccessible places over- 
hanging the sea; the entrances had been closed with cement 
and stones, and some of them contained as many as four corpses ; 
the pottery in these tombs was of the best period, big pithoi 
with the maker’s mark on, and well glazed things, which as a 
rule had been rare in the chiselled tombs. 

On the small island of Saria, which is separated from the 
north of Karpathos by a narrow strait, we found similar rock- 
cut tombs, none of which, however, had more than one chamber 
with a tomb on either. side, and a narrow trench between. All 
these tombs had been rifled, but amongst the débris in them 
we saw more beautiful bits of pottery than any we had found 
in the unrifled tombs, On Saria there exists an old watch- 
tower with a curious water conduit chiselled in the rock leading 
to it; this tower was apparently built to protect the only fertile 
portion of the island. It was Ross’s idea that the Nisyros of 
Strabo was on Saria, but beyond the slight similarity of name 
there do not seem to be any other grounds for this conjecture. 


KARPATHIOTE DIALECT. 


As a field for the study of modern Greek manners and 
customs, with a view to comparing them with antiquity, I 
consider Karpathos almost unique; at their ceremonies con- 
nected with religious worship, deaths, marriages, and births, 
medical cures, exorcisms, incantations, and so forth, we came 
across things, by entering into the routine of daily life, which 
can have changed little during many centuries. 

Before going to Karpathos last winter a passage in Ludwig 
Ross’s Inselreisen (which book contains the only reliable in- 
formation we have on this remote island) excited my curiosity. 
It ran as follows: ‘The village of Olympos, or Elymbos, has 
about 250 houses, the dialect of the Elympites must be in the 
highest degree Hellenic, their ballads and songs so poetical 
that they often move the listeners to tears. I have heard such 
wonderful things related of them, that it was with great grief 
that I was not able to visit this place.’ 


25. VOn. Vi. R 
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Added to this, former experience in the Cyclades had taught 
me that the existence of an almost classical Greek-speaking 
population in the remote islands was quite possible, so it was 
with keen interest that we took up our residence for a few weeks 
there. Glossaries of words in use in out-of-the-way corners of 
Greece have appeared, but none, as yet, from Elympos, so I will 
here say a few words about the dialect, hoping thereby to 
induce others more competent than myself to collect a glossary 
of these words and expressions, and to confer a boon on 
philology and Hellenic studies alike. 

For the most part the inhabitants of this village are a wild, 
uncultured race of shepherds, and their customs of great value 
to the student of folk lore and comparative mythology, and it 
was in the pastoral life of the place that we found most to 
interest us ; about an hour from Elympos is a hamlet, or rather 
a collection of small homesteads, where the shepherds from the 
mountains pass the three winter months with their flocks and 
their families. Each homestead is constructed on the same 
principle as on the accompanying plan. 
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The hamlet is called Stavlalonia, from the fact that each 
house has its oradAos and its dA@v, and in connection with 
this homestead there are several curious words. In the first 
place you enter a Ovpa, not a qédpra, the usual word in Greek 
patois for a door. Then there is the ddepdyts, a hole in the 
wall through which fodder is introduced into the manger, the 
Kovodeia, a grass plot where the mule is tethered, and the 
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Adxxot, or holes in the ground where the grain is buried when 
threshed ; this, [ fancy, is the same custom which they practised 
in antiquity when the holes were called cvpot. 

These shepherds call their mules xrjpata, or possessions, 
and do not understand the use of any such word as {@a or 
povAdpia, common elsewhere in Greece; this use of the word 
xtnpara is, I take it, of distinctly classical origin. Their goats 
they called y/\ua, or thousands, a word suggestive of patriarchal 
life and flocks which could not be counted for number; and in 
their distinctive words for goats they have many curious words, 
for example zroAcopovpia is used for goats with grey faces and 
ears, retaining the classical use of the word roAvds, which in 
the vulgar is always yrapos. 

Képvoy is used to express a goat which is black behind and 
white in front. Is this word the same as the word Kéopvoy, 
used by Strabo, instead of rdpvow, to signify a locust? Again, 
they use words to distinguish goats, which must have crept in 
through a Latin-Byzantine agency ; for example, wafiAddTos, 
for a goat with reddish cheeks, the word wafiAXdpra being now 
only used in the modern language for a pillow. povocdpepros, 
too, expresses the same class of goat—the word podeotos being 
unknown in modern Greek, but common amongst Byzantine 
authors, who adopted the Latin word russeus for red. 

They use the expression dm’ eixacpod opr, instead of the 
usual ué cupumepacpuor, to express ‘I speak from conjecture.’ 
I don’t think the form of the word e¢cacpds occurs in modern 
Greek ; e’xac/a does, but I never heard it used in this idiomatic 
way which we find in Strabo and later Byzantine writers. For 
an apron they use the New Testament word Aévtvor, instead of 
the vulgar zroéia or ’umpooGedda, and the narrow alleys of 
Elympos are called pvyar. Now this again is a New Testament 
word, being used in, the Acts for the street which is called 
‘ straight,’ and suggests a comparison with the celebrated oracle 
éorat pev ‘Poun piun cal Aijros adyros. 

A young man they speak of as dwpos; ‘ unripe,’ reminding us 
of Herodotus, awpos Oaveiv, and Plutarch, dwpos mpos yapor. 

Kavdyva is a word in use for caresses, kisses, which strikes 
one as a possible survival of the classical words, xavdyn, 
kavacow, to make a sharp noise; though this meaning was 


originally confined to the sound of water, there is no apparent 
R 2 
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reason why, after the lapse of ages, it should not be applied to 
the noise produced by the lips. 

There is a place near Elympos where labourers are accustomed 
to meet together morning and evening, so that they may go to 
and from their work in company. The spot is situated at the 
summit of a beetling cliff, and they -call it dmo@oxtpia, which 
appears as if it was connected: with the classical word dzro- 
Op@cxw, which was used to express the abrupt rising of a cliff. 
Na peOdpoper, ‘let us change places,’ appears as if connected 
with the classical word peOapuoors. Words like wxaéd0d for 
mpoi, early in the morning, and others of curious, and in many 
cases inexplicable, origin are to be found at Elympos. 

But the most curious thing of all in connection with the 
Elympitan dialect is the existence of a gamma which is 
introduced under circumstances which are at once suggestive 
of the digamma and its existence in real life. This gamma is 
especially remarkable in a dialect which drops the ordinary 
gamma on every possible occasion, for they say #tpwa for 
érpwyov, I ate, and #Aea for édeyov, I said, éw for éyo, and 
endless other instances. 

Before the word vids, a son, they place a hard gamma, which 
I have not only heard, but seen written in marriage settlements. 
A mother calls to her son 'wé ov. Then this gamma is inserted 
after the diphthong ed: for example, they say micredyopev 
and SovAevyouer, instead of muctevouer and Sovrcdvoyev. This 
gamma, I understand likewise, is found in the Cypriote dialect, 
though not in quite so pronounced a degree; wherever it occurs 
this intrusive gamma is always hard and perfectly distinct from 
the modern use of the gamma, and reminding one of the change 
which has made the Latin vastare become guastare in Italian, 
and gdter in French. 

THEODORE BENT. 
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[Pr. LXI.] 


THE position of Polykleitos in the history of Greek sculpture 
is peculiarly tantalizing. We seem to know a good deal about 
his work. We know his statue of a Doryphoros from the marble 
copy of it in Naples, and we know his Diadumenos from two 
marble copies in the British Museum. Yet with these and 
other sources of knowledge, it happens that when we desire to 
get closer to his real style and to define it there occurs a void. 
So to speak, a bridge is wanting at the end of an otherwise 
agreeable journey, and we welcome the best help that comes to 
hand. There is, I think, some such help to be obtained from 
the terra-cotta statuette recently acquired in Smyrna by Mr. 
W. R. Paton. 

But first it may be of use to recall the reasons why the marble 
statues just mentioned must fail to convey a perfectly true 
notion of originals which we are justified in assuming were of 
bronze. In each of these statues the artist has been compelled 
by the nature of the material to introduce a massive support in 
the shape of a tree stem, That is at once a new element in the 
design, and, as a distinguished French sculptor! has rightly 
observed, this new element called for a modification of the entire 
figure. This would have been true of a marble copy made even 





1M. Eugéne Guillaume, in Rayet’s 
Monuments de VArt Antique, pt. 3, 
pl. 1 (Doryphorus). The Vaison Dia- 
dumenus is given by Rayet in pt. 4, 
pl. 1, and the De Janze bronze statuette 
in the Bibliothéque at Paris, in pt. 4, 
pl. 2. Cf. Michaelis in the Annali 


dell’ Inst. Arch, 1878, p. 5. He gives 
the de Janze bronze in pl. B, the 
Farnese Diadumenus in pl. A, the 
Vaison Diadumenus in the Monumenti 
dW Inst. Arch. x. pl. 49, and the 
Doryphorus, ibid. pl. 50. 
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in the time of Polykleitos himself. But none of the marble 
copies of his works that we possess go nearly so far back. They 
are separated from him by centuries, during which some striking 
innovations were made. In particular a new canon of propor- 
tions for the human figure had been introduced by Lysippos, 
and this canon, which affected Polykleitos more than any other 
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sculptor, had become the standard for subsequent art. The 
copyist of later days was thus in danger of incorporating the 
system of proportions in which he had been trained with the 
actual proportions of Polykleitos whom he was set to imitate. 
We see this clearly in the marble statue of a Diadumenos from 
Vaison, in the British Museum. The proportion of torso to 
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thigh is there the proportion introduced by Lysippos, while the 
shape of the head, the great breadth of the shoulders, and 
perhaps some other features are no less distinctly retained from 
Polykleitos. In such circumstances no two copyists could be 
expected to work alike, and accordingly in another marble 
statue of a Diadumenos, which the British Museum was fortu- 
nate in obtaining from the Farnese collection, we find much less 
of Lysippos. The length of the torso and the thigh is more 
equalized, and we seem to be getting back nearer to the actual 
proportions of the original in this respect; since it can hardly 
be doubted that in the canon of Polykleitos a long and massive 
torso was as conspicuous a feature as was the long thigh in the 
canon of Lysippos. 

But these two statues, though they retain much from the 
bronze original, are yet far from adequate to convey an exact 
notion of its proportions and style. We must still look for a 
copy executed under more favourable conditions. In some 
measure we have that in Mr. Paton’s terra-cotta. The 
diminished scale would no doubt lead to error in some parts. 
But there are, here at least, no exigencies of material to call for 
modifications. In such details as the hollowing out of the pupils 
of the eyes, in the gilding of the diadem of which traces only 
now remain, and in the peculiar form of the nipple on the 
right breast, the artist has obviously followed a bronze original. 
It must have been from this motive also, I think, that he has 
worked over the whole surface with a fine ivory tool, so as to 
break, by an infinite series of scarcely perceptible touches, the 
light which falls on the figure, and which otherwise would have 
a glossy effect on the clay. One of the charms of fine Greek 
bronzes is the subtle preparation of all surfaces for the effects 
of light. I need not say that this is also one of the charms of 
nature. We may conclude then that the sculptor of the terra- 
cotta was inspired by a work in bronze—not precisely inspired 
to imitate the actual surface of a bronze, but to produce by 
means of his own an effect which he had observed in a fine 
bronze. 

A few measurements will show that he was quite independent 
of Lysippos in the matter of proportions, and for this purpose 
I have compared the terra-cotta with the Vaison Diadumenos, 
adding also certain measurements of the Farnese statue to 
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confirm what has been said as to its being the nearer of the 
two to the original of Polykleitos : 
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In comparing the measurements of so small a figure as the 
terra-cotta with a statue rather over life-size, there is so much 
liability to error, that I would have hesitated but for the marked 
manner in which the terra-cotta inverts the proportions of 
Lysippos, and preserves those of Polykleitos. No error that I 
can have made will alter that fact, which indeed is apparent 
at the first glance. 

In the Vaison statue the massiveness of the shoulders and 
arms is a noticeable feature; in the terra-cotta it is even 
striking, so much so that it may be open to doubt whether 
there is not here some exaggeration. The neck is robust and 
very finely fashioned, forming a pleasant contrast to the too 
short neck of the Vaison figure. The head is practically of the 
same shape as in both the marble statues, and we may take it 
to represent the original so far. But the terra-cotta has this 
advantage that the nose is intact. It is the same long and finely 
formed nose which we see in the head of Hera from Agrigentum,* 
now generally accepted as one of the best, if not the best repre- 
sentation we possess of a female head by Polykleitos. The upper 
lip is rendered with much the same effect as in the Hera. 
Throughout the figure the modelling of bones and muscle is 
carried out with great refinement as well as with force. But 
the artist is not responsible for a small part under the ribs on 
the right side, That with some other parts which interfere 
less with the artistic effect is the work of the restorer, 


1 Published by Helbig in Mon. dell’ Inst. Arch. ix. pl. 1. 
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In conclusion, I feel bound to approach the difficult question 
of the date of this terra-cotta. It is no doubt possible that it 
may have been made after the time of Lysippos by an artist 
who had the original before him, or perhaps rather some good 
copy, and who rigidly excluded from his view all his own special 
training, in such matters as proportion at least. But there is 
asmall bronze in the Bibliothéque at Paris, representing this 
same subject, which again shows how difficult it was for an 
artist living after the time of Lysippos to get away from his 
influence. And thus, while unwilling to call such an escape 
impossible, I would still prefer to think that the terra-cotta has 
been executed previous to this over-mastering influence. But 
how far previous? Between Polykleitos and Lysippos more 
than a century elapsed, during which period we may assume 
that the statues of athletes by the earlier of these two masters 
continued to attract the admiration of artists. If we must 
choose between the beginning and the end of this period, I 
would choose the end ; for this reason, that the terra-cotta seems 
to me to have a decided mark of the intervening influence of 
Praxiteles. The manner in which the thighs are modelled 
recalls nothing so much as the Hermes of Olympia. In Callis- 
tratus,) we have a description of a statue of a Diadumenos 
by Praxiteles, and if everything that Callistratus said was 
intelligible and true, we might suppose that Praxiteles also 
was among those who made a special study of the type of 
athlete by Polykleitos. So much at least seems certain, that 
the maker of the terra-cotta has engrafted on his model Dia- 
dumenos some of the manner of Praxiteles. For this among 
other reasons, we may perhaps be justified in assigning it to 
the short period between Praxiteles and Lysippos. 

To judge from the appearance of the clay, the figure must 
have been made in Asia Minor, and if in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, where I understand Mr. Paton acquired it, there would 
be no difficulty then in accounting for an acquaintance with the 
work of Polykleitos, since Ephesus possessed one of his most 
famous statues, the Amazon. 

1 Stat. ii. 


A. S. Murray. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM COS, &c. 


Last June I received from Mr. Newton a set of squeezes 
from inscriptions which had been sent him by Mr. Petrides, in 
order that if unpublished they might appear in the Jowrnal of 
Hellenic Studies. As to their provenance, Mr. Petrides has 
kindly supplied me with the following information. They were 
sent to him from the island of Symi, and as far as he can 
understand they must have been found either on the island of 
Cos or on the mainland of Asia Minor, opposite to these islands. 
From the inscriptions themselves it will appear that this view 
is in part at least correct; for the inscriptions numbered 6, 8, 
9 and 10 are certainly from Cos. 1, 3, and perhaps 4, however, 
seem to belong to Rhodes: the rest bear no internal indication 
such as to enable us to assign their origin to any particular 
place. It is clear then, that the evidence as to provenance is 
not definite enough to override any internal evidence that may 
be inconsistent with it ; but we are probably justified in assuming 
that the inscriptions come from the islands in the south-east 
portion of the Aegaean, or the neighbouring coast of Asia Minor. 
I am indebted to Mr. Newton for valuable help, especially 
in conjecturing the purport and locality of the Rhodian 
inscriptions. 

As far as I can tell, the inscriptions seem to be all unpublished, 
except No. 9 ; they are not, at any rate, to be found in any of the 
periodicals published at Athens, though these contain many 
that are somewhat similar, and obviously come from the same 
neighbourhood. If they are already known, I can hardly bope, 
working only from squeezes, to be able to add anything to pre- 
vious copies ; but the risk of superfluity must always in such 
cases be incurred. It is at any rate less serious than that of 
the suppression of new and interesting matter. 
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1. Part of a subscription list of names with numbers in 
columns; remains of a second column are visible on the left. 
The order is roughly alphabetical. The large number 12,000, 
opposite 1. 24, which also begins further back, seems to be a 
total, Several names are new and interesting. Both from its 
form and Doric dialect this seems to be Rhodian. Cf. Newton, 
B. M. Inser. IL, ecexliii. ecexliv. (13 in. x 11 in.; height of 
letters, } in.) 


A 

®PAFCPA AA 
TIMAPXOYYPEPAYTO 
-NYIQNOAYMPOAQPOY 


4) 3QT. AOY AAA 
APE QNEYZ.... ZAPEY 
K OOEZIA. ASOAPZIAAA FI 


TIMOOEOSOEYOANTOY A 
TIMAPXOSASTYKPATIAA A 
10 TEAE . APXOSKAEYETPATOY -, 
TIMASIPOAIETIMASIPOAIOS 7 
TOYTIMASIPOAIOS A 
A TIMAPXIAASTIM....OAIOS A 
A TIMAPETOSANAZIKPATEYS A 
15 THAEMAXOSANAZIKPATEYS A 
A TIMAZIPFOAIZTIMOMAXOY A 
A TIMO .E. STIMASIPOAIOS 
=A TOY.ENOKAEY= &A 
TIMAZAPXOSEY@PANOPOS A 
AAA 20 TIMOTEAHS....ANOPOE AA 
TIMOKPITOS.....AN.. O02 
TIMASIQEOS...... . 
TIMASIOEOS...... Cae 
MXX TIMASIPOAISIEPOKAE. = 8A 
25 TIMOOE...EP’I‘A... 
TIMAPXOSIEP.. 
©IAOKPATHSIEPOKAE ASA 
OIAOKPATHSIEPO®ANEYS A 


W 
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PIAQNAAENIKO . OY. OY A 


XAPMOKAHEEPATO....= AA 
XAIPEIOZSTEPAIZTIO£ A 
TIMAPXOZEY®PANOPOS A 
TIMAXIAAZEY®PANOPOS A 


TIMOZSTPATOSKAEIZIMBPOTOY 

















3. Tipapxov vmép avto[d 
Kal Tay vidv ‘OdvpTrodapou 
5. wt[a|dou AAA 





Tipo0eos Oeudavtov A 
Tiwapyos ’Actuxpariba A 
10. Tedr€[o]apyos KXevorpdrov [A- 
Tipacitronis Tiypaccmodos 
Tov Tipacimodos A 
Tipapyidas Tip[acum]oduos A 
Tidpertos ’Avakixparevs A 
15. Tnr<uaxos ’Avakixparteus A 
Tipacimonis Tipopayou A 
Tipo[O]e[o]s Tepaccmodos 
tod [M]evoxdeds A 
Tipdcapyos Eidpavopos A 
20. Tiporérns [Edvdp]avopos AA 
Tipuoxpitos [Evdp]av[op]os [A- 
TepaciOeos [—— A- 
TepaciOeos [: A- 
Tipacimons ‘lepox[Acd]s A 
25. Tipobe[os “T]ep[od]a[vevs A 
Tipapyxos ‘Tep|, A- 
Diroxparns “lepoxre[ds AA] A 
Diroxpatns ‘lepodavevs A 
Pirevdas Nixo[B]ov[A]ou A 
30. Xapyordrrs "Epato[xred]s AA 
Xaipetos T'epalatios A 
Tivapxos Evdpavopos A 
Tipaxidas Evppavopos A 
Tiwootpatos KrevowBporov AA 











AA 
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2. A decree of honour and presents to some prince. (11 in. x 
16 in.; height of letters, } in.) 


KAIZSTHEAIENTQ 
ANAFPAYAIAEAYT 
TOIPOAITAIKAIPPOZEN 
TAIANAPEFPAMMENOIEISINAPOe 
5 AAIAEAYTQIKAIZENIAMEAITOSA 

POPIZKOYEAYOTOAEANAAQMATOEe 
TAYTAAONTQNOITAMIAIEAEZOAIAE 
KAIPPESBEYTASTPEIZOITINESTOTE YF 
DISEMAAPOAQSOYEINKAIPAPAKAAOY 

10 SINAYTONTHNE YNOIANPAPEXESOAI 
THIPOAEIPPESBEYTAPATPOKAHSANTILC 
NOYENEAPXOSKTHEIKAEOYEISMHNIAZ 
MENANAPOY 


Kal otioas év T@ [icp T@...... a 
by / \ > \ ’ e 
avaypawat € abt[ov aorrep ot dot 
mol TroNitat Kal mpdoFev[ou Kal evepryé 
Tat avayeypappévot cio. atrolarel- 
\ > a \ l4 b 
5. Aas S€ adT@ xal Eda, wérTos alud- (2) 
, 4 \ \ > 4 \ 3 
gopickovs S00. TO d€ dvddopa TO €[s 
an , e / e / \ 
tavta Sovtav oi tapiar. érécOar dé 
Kal mpeaBevtas Tpeis cities TO TE Wr- 
hiopa atrod@covew Kal mapaxanod- 
10. ow adrov thy evvolay trapéyer Oat 
a / \ a ’ 
TH Wore. mMmperRevtalt], Ilatpoxrjs 
/ / ’ / 
vous, Néapyos Krnatxdéovs, ‘Iopnvias 
Mevavdpov. 


The symbolical present of two pots of honey is very inter- 
esting, and I have not come across any quite similar form. 
May it be connected with the sacredness of the bee, as associated 
with Artemis at Ephesus and elsewhere? Unfortunately there 
is no clew to the locality. 


3. (a) The deities here suggest Cos, but such decrees as this are 
often Rhodian ; it is clearly a law regulating the sale of priest- 
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hoods and the privileges of the buyers. As there is no means 
of ascertaining the original length of the lines, it seems useless 
to try and restore the whole. (102 in. x 8 in. ; height of letters, 


2 in.) 

AAAIOY : : . : ‘ 
\NTTPOSTATAI > noa |p MpooTatar.... 
IKIAZENO®ONTTAP .. N|txia, Zevodav Tap-... 
QNOSAIOMANTO ~~ ... wvos, Atofavtos.... 


5 TOIAIPHMENOIESYN .. tot aipnuévor ovv... 
YAZKAATTIOYKAI ro |b ’Ackdariov Kai | tas ‘Tyreias 
TAZOEYAQPOYN' .... Qevdepov..... 
APIZSTEYSAPIZTE ..’Apiotevs ’Apioréws... 
AITTPAZSEITAZIEPQ ... 7 |G mpaces tas iepal cvvas’ 


10 KAIHTTIONAIIEPEIA......... iepeia. . , 
TOIAETTOQAHTAIA = rot Sé mw@dnTaL...... 
ATTIOYKAITAZYF ... "Ack |ariov kat Tas ‘Yq vedas. 
EPQZYNANEZTQ ... t |epwovvay EOTW 2. we 


QNAEKATE* ee 7 |ov S€ Kateo.... 


(b) Forms and size of characters same as in (a), but style of 
cutting somewhat different; not so much so as to make con- 
nexion impossible, if otherwise probable. (104 in. x 7 in.; 
height of letters, 4 in.) 


AIAFPA®MAIKATAr ... Siaypadai cata... 
ETIKOSMHSIOSO .... ert Koopyjouos . 
NOZSAKOAOYOQET ... -vos’Axodovbw ot-... 
OYFETTIMANEIAIKAI .. . ov emipaverae Kai. . 

5 BEIAIETIAEKAITAI ... wpeoBetas ere 8¢ kal tai. . . 
SQNTEKAITIMQ ...... Eov Te kal tTysalv... 
KTQNATTOAOLIE ... €€ TOV aTronoyiE-... 
OZTENEZOAIAY ... mplos yevécOar S... 
MYPIANOIKEIE= .. « puplav oixeio| Oar... 

10 KAOOTIAEHE= ... Kabore S67... 
OAITQNAEAT'O ... Oat trav S€ ato... 
KAAOZHTQIA ... @s| xa S0€n To Slap... 

QEMASETM 


=ENE 











4. Two fragments 


3 in.) 
¥ <A 


-EAIAPO 
Y HK 
AMA 
Oz 
Y OQN 
TOz 
H 


10. 
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Here again the lines may be any length, and it seems im- 
possible to discover either the proportion of this fragment to 
the whole, or its probable position. 


of a subscription list, which may or may 


not belong to the same inscription. The lines do not correspond. 
Probably Rhodian, like 1. (7} in. x 10 in.; height of letters, 


N. FE 
KAIYTTEP 
TIKAHTSIMAA 
N'SKOSKAIYT'E 
ZIMOYKAILYITEPT 
APIZSTOBOYAOYI 
=ANOIAAHEY 
KAIYTTEPTQNTTAIA 
ANAPOYPIME 
CNTOSKAIYITEr 
EITOZAPETQ 
Kal vrrép 
». olKARS Lopa 
-viaKkos Kal vrelp 


ae \ a / 
. -olpov Kal brép tL Ov traldmv 


"ApiotoBovrov 
. cavoida 

oe \ a / 
kal uTép Tov Tald[wv 
-avdpouh 
vtos Kal vmrép 
evtos “ApeTo... 


The heading suggests at first sight Ocds T]¥x[n]v, but the two 
fragments cannot be read consecutively as they now stand. 


5. (5 in. x 10 in.; height of letters, ? in.) 


EYKAEIAZTAZ Evrdeias tas 
NIKOKAEYESIrY Nixoxdeds yu- 
NAIKOZNIKAN vatxos Nexav- 
OEYZMATPOS evs patpcs. 
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6. Cf. CLG. 6843. This is identical with another inscrip- 
tion, now at Oxford, but the lines are differently divided. Cf. 
also 10, where the case is the same. Certainly from Cos; 


see 10. (73 in. x 5 in.; height of letters, } in.) 
OEOISTIATPQ cols watpw- 
OISYTIEPY ovs UTrep v- 
CEIAZMAP ryelas Map| « 
OYAIAIOY ov Aidiou 
ZABEINIANOY LaPBewviavov, 
YIOYTIOAE viod mode~ 
QEKAITEPOY @s Kai yepou- 
ZIALZEYEP aias, evep- 
FETATAS yita Tas 
TIATPIAOS mat pisos. 


The Oco ratpaot of Cos are Asklapios and Hygieia; cf. M. 
O. Rayet, Jnscriptions de Cos, in the Annuaire de l Association 
des Etudes Grecques, 1875, pp. 272, sqq. where parallels will also 
be found for the titles used in this inscription, and also nos. 
8 and 10. For these titles, see also 8. Reinach, Hpigraphie 
Grecque, p. 511. 


7. (3 in. x 9 in.; height of letters, 3°; in.) 





OAYMZ? AS 
ANIKOMHAEYS 
KAIKAEYMAXOY 


8. Cf. 6,10. From Cos. 
+ in.) 

©: €.0-1-3 
\TPQOIST'EPI 
AZNIKIATOYA, 
SOYYIOYOIAOTTA 

3 TPIAOZTHPQOS 

EYEPFETAAE 

TAZSTTOAIOS 

TQATHPIAS 





(63 in. x 7} in.; height of letters, 


"Orvp me Jas 
a Nixopndevs 
kat Krevpayou. 


Oecots 
ma |tpwcts TEpe 
t las Nixia tov § a 
. a , 
ps jou viod didotra- 
¢ a 
TpLOos npwos 
> , A 
evepyéta S¢ 
fal / 
Tas TOXLOS 


/ 
owrTnpias. 
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9. This has been already quoted by M. Rayet, l.c. p. 323, as 
published by M. Foucart, Assoc, rel. chez les Grees, p. 232 
no. 54, 


10. Cf. CLG. 6844, which is not, however, quite identical. 
Here, as in the case of 6, we have another inscription in honour 
of the same person, similar to that already published in the 
Corpus. (13 in. x 9 in,; height of letters, 2 in.) 


IQIOI= Geois wat |pwors 
1EP, A. AIO um lép [7 al s] Taco v 
TEP . NIOV = rep[ re |viov, 
KAEITOVVIOV ‘Hpa |cdetrov viod, 
NO®OQNTOSO Ee podavros, ¢| vdo- 
KAIZAPOZOIA xaicapos, td o- 
KAAVAIOVOIAO KXavdiov, hido- 
2AZTOVAAM aeB |actov, Sap[ ov 
OVOIAOTIATPI vil ov, pidomarpi| Sos, 
EVEEBOVEE evoeBods, € |vep 

ETATASTIAT yléra tas matpi 
O=...HPIA 5 Jos, [ cer |npial s. 


Cf. also Bull. Con. Hell. V., 1881, pp. 468, sgg. M. Dubois 
there collects the references to this physician of the Emperor 
Claudius on inscriptions. Cf. Tac. Ann, xii. 61. 


11. A statement of boundaries. (13 in. x 6} in.; height of 
letters, § in.) 


ETEP to de] <repo- 
AQHNAIAO v | ’A@nvaido- 
TAZETTNTY s| Tas éTuTu- 
XANONTOZ y lvavovtos (sic) 

AAE=ANAPI 5 ’AreFavdpi- 
AOZAZKYPI Sos ds Kvpt- 
OZOYIOZAIO os 6 vios Avo 
NYZTIOZEY® viawos Evd- 


H.S.—VOL. VI. 
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POZYNOYK posuvou K- 
OAOPQNIO 10 oroparo| s. 
TTAATOSTTOA mraTos, 106- 
A= F TO as F’, ro [ 5- 
EMAKO=M t “axos, pl e- 
XPITAEXA yp Tas xa- 
PAAPAE 15 pc Spas. 


In 1. 4 there seems tw be simply a false concord; or should 
we translate ‘daughter of the next of kin to Alexandris, which 
makes very bad Greek, but avoids the grammatical mistake ? 
For this meaning of émitvyydvew cf. éruBdddew in the well- 
known Gortyna inscription. 


12. Only partly legible; the letters given below are often 
uncertain. (9 in. x 13 in.; height of letters, } in.) 
EANO 
MENONYTTOIQI 
ATTAHZIQNSIOIET™ 
INOEQNOIKON . ETABEBHKENEI! 
5 BEBHKENMETAMQONXPONQIXAP 
- YTOYXAAKHNMENEIKONAE®II 
TOM . KAATTEI/.LATFAAMAAIEN 
TEIAEOYMEAIKOYZEATQNAZAYTQ 
BNIQIFYM.... lOITQNNEQNEN 
10 AZTEOMOPON.... TZEQNETTAY 
ON. 2.0ON... AIONKAOIEPQ 


.2.fLevov O70 
mapl|amAnclws tou émt 
tov Tov Oedv oixov [uleTaBéByxev ¢i... 
5. BéBnnev per’ auadv xpove yap... 
alitod yarkhvy pév eixova Epi[mrarov 
dryadpa 
5é OupertKods ayavas aiT@ 
YyUpYLKOUS...TOV véwy ev 


Kabtepa[ oat. 
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Apparently a decree of honours to some one, hardly a private 
individual ; to judge from their character they are such as were 
sometimes given to the successors of Alexander, 


13. (123 in. x 14 in.; height of letters, } in.) 


PATS QNKAIE 
ZTTOYAHNTTOIEITAI 
AITONAHMONZYNOIKIZOH: 
QNTITOAITQNKAIKATAMEINAZSE 
ONTIZENINATTPOMETPHOHSITOZA 
ONHTATOYBASIAEQZAYTQIFPAMMAT 
EMOYAZOENQZAIAKEIMENOYKAIKO 
TOYETEPIEZEXHKOTAZAYTONENTQAI 
ANTOSTTOPIZAITOE®OAIONTON 
cAAOMENOISTTPOSTONBASI 
TTPESBEYONTTPOZAYTON 
E=ATTOSTEIAANTE 
TAZATTOXPHSAI 
ANTTPOSXPHE 
EIAEKAIEN 
AHMOYOTtT 
XHEAY 





érevon 0 Selva THY TOALY TOV 
. 0 r]pdccwyr Kal e[vepyerav Svateret 
. kal] omovdnv moveita afeu ...... 
. at Tov Ohwov avvoixicOA[var .... . 
. T]Ov ToALT@Y Kal KaTapeivas..... 
5... . epplovricev iva mpopetpyOn citos . . 
. TOD Baciréws adT@ ypdppartia. . 
. . €uod adobevas Siaxerpévov Kal Ko. . 
. TOUS TEpLEeayNKOTAS aUTOV EV TOD... 
. . . QvTOS Tropicat TO Epddvoy TO... .. - 
tois amroaT |eAAopévols pos Tov Baci[réa. 
. . . of élapéaBevoy mpos avtov....... 
naire éEarrooteiAavte[s .. 1. 2 ee ee 
er TAS GMOXPHTA. .. 1.2 + es 











An honorary decree setting forth the services of some indivi- 
dual in superintending the corn supply, providing ambassadors’ 
expenses, &c, 


14. Peculiarly confusing and difficult to read. The lines 
are visible ; but owing to curious wear in cross lines, very few 
consecutive letters can anywhere be made out with certainty. 
The whole could only be guessed at, so that remains might fit 
in. Some even of letters given below may be wrong. (10 in, x 
123 in.; height of letters, § in.) 


5 


10 
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bikie bare av mpos ypho[w..... 4. 
> \ * 2 
ei ie Cae Stat 6 Se eek Ohi ss 


EKI 

AAE=ANAPON..O... AAO 
TONTTEPIOAONEIKOYMONA'PXES 
TOY. EZTOA TONN... 
TONTOAYTOE! NEONO... 
TEOINONOEZEONKAIA... 

‘ . « AMEINRE “NH... 
ZANTOSTOYOE...AYTO. AYP 
EY®... YNOYI. ¥XE “IS2NA 


NAH. O.HEAKTOTTAPAXPHM 
1A ¥ H 
1OZE 
"AnréEavdpov ...... 


% 5 / v] 
TOV TTEPLOOOVELKOU ¢. . . 


5. Tov Td avTo é[ros.... 
te olvoy O[d]o[clov xal. 


xpnloavtos Tod Oe[od] . . avto. . . 
Ed¢[pocjivov...... 
. Tapadypnua . 
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An honorary decree in honour of some athlete, who had 
gained the whole ‘ period ’ of victories. 


15. An elegiac epigram. (8 in. x 24 in.; height of letters, 3 


in. in epigraim, 1 in. in names below.) 


El MHTPOSTHNAEOOASIDIIO 
YIEZAPIZTEIAOYETHEANAOHNAIAOS 
HTTATPOSEZAPAOOYBAASTOYESAPONAISIOCANTOS 
CNHZIONEYAOPIAZAM®E OETOSTE®ANON 

AYMAN AIOKAHS 

OQoAz AEQNIAAS 

ANA=APOPASANAPOTEAHE 


elxova pntpos THvde Ooas tole O ap’ aderdpot 
vies ’ApioteiSov otiacav “AOnvaidos. 

}), watpos é& ayabod Bractobca yovaiot Ocavtos 
yunotov evrovlas auhébero otépavor. 





Avpay AcoxrHs 
@oas Aewvidas 
"Avakayopas *Avdporérns 


With these inscriptions were also sent two sketches of 
gladiatorial reliefs! Beneath the first is written Evdpé0n eis 
tv Ko Iloduv rod Imoxpdrovs (sic). It represents two gladia- 
tors; one of them stands upon a basis on which is inscribed : 


ATTEAY6H 
AE Zo 
AOYAOY 


He is clad in a close-fitting jerkin, and in his left hand holds a 
trident and rudis (?); his right is raised and apparently holds 
a round object ; between his feet is an object which may be a 
net, as he seems to be a retiarius. To the right of his head, 
which has long hair, is the name KPITOS.? The other man, 


1] assume that they are reliefs, mosaics, 
but what they are is not expressly 2 Second half of some name like 
stated; they may very likely be [Anuéd]xpitos. 
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armed with sword, shield, and helmet, charges up a slope 
towards the first, from the right. Over his head is inscribed 
MAPISKCS. 

The second relief, recorded to have been found in the same 
place as the first, represents one man, armed with sword, shield, 
and helmet. The name APOSINO® is written half on each 
side of his head. 


E. A. GARDNER. 

















JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES, 


JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. 


«MONG the books of the Apocrypha two portions stand out 
in strong relief as bearing the marks of genius. One is the 
Book of Wisdom, with its sustained moral fervour and luxuriant 
yet devout fancy; the other, the noble tragedy of the Book of 
Judith. The latter work :has the further interest of presenting 
a curious literary problem. Is ‘Judith’ in any sense history, 
or even based on history, or is it mere romance? Certainly 
the writer takes great liberties with facts. Time and place 
have to yield to the requirements of the narrative. Famous 
names are mingled together in extraordinary combinations. 
Nebuchadnezzar reigns over the Assyrians at Nineveh ; and he 
reigns soon after the Jewish return from Captivity, An 
Arphaxad rules at Ecbatane as king of the Medes. An 
unknown high priest Joachim is supreme at Jerusalem. The 
book opens moreover with a catalogue of nations brought under 
this Nebuchadnezzar’s sway; and the list teems with contra- 
dictions of history and even of probability. 


5 


Learned opinion since the time of Grotius? has been almost 
unanimous in pronouncing the book to be an historical romance, 
of the time of the Maccabees or later, wherein the writer sets 
forth in parable the hopes and fears of his nation, and stirs up 
his countrymen to heroic resistance to the oppressor. Opinion 
has been more divided concerning the precise date of its compo- 
sition. Dr. Westcott would assign it to the reign of Antiochus 


1 Prolegomena in lib. Judith ; simi- Uneanonical and Apocryphal Scrip- 
larly Mr. Churton, in his recent (ures. 
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Epiphanes. Volkmar saw in it an allusion to Trajan’s Parthian 
wars.” Ewald’s masterly acquaintance with later Jewish history 
led him to fix upon one particular crisis as suggesting the com- 
position of the book. That moment came when Demetrius II. 
surnamed Nicator (king B.c. 146-138, and 128-125), after 
first invading and conquering Parthia, had then himself been 
taken prisoner, and finally after ten years’ captivity, had re- 
established himself upon the Syrian throne. In vain did the 
Parthian king endeavour to crush him. His hopes grew with 
his successes. He meditated the invasion of Egypt. He was 
bent upon recovering for Syria all that he and his predecessors 
had lost. To the medley of cities and populations which made 
up the Syrian Empire this reappearance of Demetrius must 
have brought the extremes of hope and fear. It unsettled 
everything for years to come. What if his wild schemes of 
conquest should be successful, and carry change and revolution 
far and wide? To the Jews and their Elders under John the 
high priest, it must have been a time of great alarm. They 
had almost forgotten the horrors of the reign of Epiphanes ; 
they had recovered from their resistance to Demetrius Soter. 
The fierce heroism which had preserved them in those awful 
days had left a reaction behind it. Their energies had become 
relaxed ; and years of unbroken peace left them unprepared for 
the danger that seemed now to threaten. The book of Judith 
(so Ewald suggests) concentrates the fears and dangers of this 
crisis into the form of an historical romance. The narrative is 
prophetic, symbolical; an allegory of the Jewish people, and of 
the possibilities of Jewish patriotism, if in the hour of uttermost 
calamity it were true to the national faith, true to the Mosaic 
covenant. To Israel, if penitent and believing, God’s promise 
still was stedfast, that ‘one should chase a thousand, and two 
put ten thousand to flight.’ ° 

The names employed in the story do but slightly veil the 
personality of the principal figures. Nebuchadnezzar, the proud 
and mighty tyrant, whose throne (in defiance of all historical 
facts) is placed at Nineveh after the Jewish Return,—who plans 


1 Dictionary of the Bible, s.r. 3 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iv. 
Judith. p- 618, foll. 
2 See Winer’s Realwérterbuch, s.v. 4 Ewald, Geschichte, iv. p. 451. 


5 Deuteronomy xxxii. 30. 
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ambitious schemes of conquest, and is enraged when the vassal 
peoples refuse the help he demands for his war against ‘ Arphax- 
ad, kivg of the Medes,—who determines therefore not only to 
desivov Arphaxad, but to reduce to snbmission all the countries 
round aboui,—he is Demetrius Nicator, as he appeared to the 

xcited imagination of a Hebrew patriot. By the Biblical term 
‘Medes’ the writer signified the Parthians; while the similar 
sounding name Arphaxad is borrowed from Geuesis? to indicate 
the dynasty of the Arsacide. The name of Joachim with his 
friends at Jerusalem scarcely veils the person of John Maccabeus 
and the national council. Slight as the writer’s regard may be 
for historical facts, the whole book is true to the spirit of the 
time. The entire career of Demetrius, his early victories over 
Parthia, his long exile, his final recovery of the throne, are all 
gathered up into one point, and he figures as an ambitious, 
overbearing tyrant. The danger of the Jewish people in the 
presence of his power, and the need of primitive piety and even 
more than primitive courage to ward it off, are thrown into 
dramatic form in the expedition of Holofernes, the invasion of 
Palestine, the heroic design and victorious deliverance of Judith, 
And Judith herself is, what her name implies, ‘the daughter of 
Judah,’ the people of Israel, the spouse of Jehovah. A widow 
she is, but beautiful to look wpon, and as pious as she is fair ; 
like Jerusalem, bereaved of her ancient glories, yet still not lost 
to hope. Another Deborah, she will arise ‘a mother in Israel,’ 
to encourage the people of God; like Jael, she will slay the 
enemy of God in the tent; another Miriam, she breaks forth 
into singing at the discomfiture of the hosts of the aliens. 

Such, in brief, is the combination suggested by Ewald. 
Perhaps the great German scholar goes too far in attempting 
so minutely to fix the date of the book, It may be urged that 
Demetrius II. was not so terrible to the Jews as this view of 
the case implies. His restored reign lasted four years at most ; 
and all the time he was harassed by conspiracies and rebellions. 
We do not hear of his taking any action against the Jews. We 
might think the sending out of Holofernes bears more resem- 
blance to the expedition of Nicanor under Demetrius Soter,’ 
which was so gloriously defeated by Judas Maccabeus. The 





2 1 Maccabees vii. 
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recollection of that victory must, one would think, have been 
fresh in the memory of the writer of Judith. One name at all 
events there is in the book which is not Jewish, and was 
unlikely to be known to Jewish ears; but which connects the 
authorship with the recollections of the reign of Demetrius I.,— 
this is the name of the second figure of the tragedy, Holofernes. 
The name is found nowhere outside the dynasty of Cappadocia. 
And the most famous prince of the name was a well-known 
friend of Demetrius I., the features of whose character, so far as 
we know them, agree with the portraiture of Holofernes. 

This coincidence has not escaped the attention of Ewald ;! the 
first readers of the book of Judith (he argues) would inevitably be 
struck by the name Holofernes, and would think of the friend 
of Demetrius Soter, and thereby would have a clue to the 
symbolical meaning of the whole story. 

Before I had come across Ewald’s remarks, or indeed had read 
any criticism of the book of Judith, I had been led to a similar 
conviction concerning its origin; but I reached the same goal 
with Ewald by a very different route. It is to my own 
starting point that I ask leave now to transport the 
reader. 


II, 


Upon a certain spring morning, about Easter 1765, three 
travellers might have been seen toiling along the slopes of 
Mount Mycalé in Asia Minor, under the guidance of a Greek 
peasant at whose house they had slept the night before in the 
Turkish village of Kelebesh. After an hour's climb they reach 
the citadel of the ancient Ionian city of Priené. One of the 
party is Richard Chandler, a young Oxford scholar in his twenty- 
seventh year, who has been sent into Greece by the Society of 
Dilettanti on a mission of archeological discovery. His com- 
panions are Revett, the architect—well-known afterwards as the 
collaborateur of ‘ Athenian’ Stuart in editing the Antiquities 
of Athens —and M. Pars, a young artist. Chandler’s book of 
travels gives a charming narrative of his tour, and from it 
we may take his account of this morning’s trip? 


1 Ibid. p. 621, note. and Greece, edited by N. Revett, Esq. , 
2 Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor vol. i. pp. 199, foll. 
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‘Our guide led us first through the village up to the acropolis 
or citadel ; the ascent lasting an hour, the track bad, by breaks 
in the mountain and small cascades. We then arrived on a 
summit of Mycalé, large, distinct, and rough, with stunted trees 
and deserted cottages, encircled, except toward the plain, by an 
ancient wall. This had been repaired, and made tenable in a 
later age by additional outworks. A steep, high, naked rock 
rises behind; and the area terminates before in a most abrupt 
and formidable precipice, from which we looked down with 
wonder on the diminutive objects beneath us. The massive 
heap of a temple below appeared to the naked eye but as 
chippings of marble. That heap was the ruined temple of 
Athené Polias at Priené. 

This building is one of the few Greek temples of which the 
precise date is fixed by written testimony. One of the marble 
blocks which formed the entrance is inscribed with the following 
words in large, handsome characters : ‘ Alexander dedicated this 
temple to Athené Polias.’! We are left in no doubt as to who 
is meant by ‘ Alexander.’ Apart from other indications which 
are decisive, there is a story quoted by Strabo from an earlier 
historian, that when Alexander the Great visited Ephesus after 
his first victory over the Persians at the river Granicus, he 
found the Ephesians rebuilding their famous temple, which the 
insane ambition of Herostratus had burned down on the night 
of Alexander’s birth. It was now nearly complete when 
Alexander offered to defray the entire cost of it upon con- 
dition that he might inscribe his name upon it as the dedicator. 
The Ephesians adroitly veiled their refusal under the flattering 
plea that ‘it was not proper for a god to dedicate temples to 
the gods.”* The Prienians, more obsequious or perhaps less 
wealthy, must have accepted a similar offer from the conqueror, 
whose dedication was the first inscription engraved upon the 
newly erected walls. This interesting marble may be seen any 
day in the Mausoleum Room in the British Museum. 


1 Bockh’s Corpus Inscripiionum Grae- «al ta péAAovTa avadrduara, ep’ G Te 
carum, No, 2904: BaotAeds *AAdtavdpos = Thy exvypaphy abtoy Exe, Tovs 5& uh 


aveOnne Thy vadby AOnvaty TMoAdé:. Com- eOedAjoar. . . ewavel re (5 'Apreuldw- 
pare Droysen, Hellenismus, i. 1, p. pos) tov eimdvta trav ’Epectwy mpds toy 
202. Bactréa, ws ob mpéma eq Oeots avabh- 


2 Strabo, xiv. p. 640: "AAegavdpoy para mapackevd ev. 
3} Tois "Efectos vrooxéoba Ta yeyovdra 
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Chandler proceeds to describe his descent by a winding path 
down the precipice to the city: ‘The steps cut in the rock 
were narrow, the path frequently not wider than the body, and 
so steep as scarcely to allow a footing. The sun shone full 
upon us, and was reverberated by the rugged side of the 
mountain to which we leaned, avoiding as much as possible the 
frightful view of the abyss beneath us, and shrinking from 
the brink. The long-continued descent made the whole frame 
quiver. It would seem that Chandler was an indifferent 
mountaineer; and indeed his biographer bluntly describes him 
as ‘round, and considerably below the standard’ in height.! 
But he was a splendid scholar, whose services to Greek learning 
have not yet been sufficiently recognised.2 Arrived at the 
temple-site below, the three travellers proceeded to examine 
the ruins; these lay around in picturesque confusion, bare of 
any covering of earth, just as they had fallen centuries before, 
perhaps shaken down by an earthquake. Chandler made 
memoranda, and copied inscriptions; Revett measured and took 
notes of the architectural remains ; Pars, the artist, made sketches 
of the scene. The results of their labour may be found in 
Part i. of the Antiquities of Ionia, published in 1769, giving 
views of the locality, descriptions and plates of the architecture, 
and copies of several inscriptions. When we remember that 
these ruins contained the tolerably complete remains of a 
temple which, though small, was one of the finest specimens 
of Ionic architecture in existence, it is almost incredible that 
over a century was allowed to pass before any attempt was 
made to explore the ruins, and to recover and preserve from 
among them the most important relics of art which there lay 
hid. 

In the winter of 1868 the same Society, which had sent out 
Chandler and Revett, at length commissioned Mr. Pullan to go 
out and explore the ruins, Excavation there needed none. 
The moving of the huge blocks of marble, the packing and 
transporting of fragments of statuary, architecture and inscrip- 
tions, this was all that was required; and it was done with due 


1 Biography by Archdeacon Churton, tions previously edited by Chandler, 
prefixed to the Travels. and I have seldom found his copy to 

2 It has often fallen to my task to require any alteration, whether in the 
verify the readings of Greek inscrip- way of addition or correction. 
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skill and care. The marbles were shipped to England, and 
now form part of the treasures of the British Museum. The 
chief results of Mr. Pullan’s researches are given in Part iv. of 
the Antiquities of Ionia. 

I have been assured by Mr. C. T. Newton, who visited Priené 
in 1869 and 1870, as a member of the Society of Dilettanti, 
that when the site had been cleared by Mr. Pullan, the ruin 
was still very beautiful. The more interesting indeed of the 
sculptured marbles had been removed, and nearly all the in- 
scribed blocks. But their removal had relieved the site of 
much that merely encumbered it. The platform was now clear ; 
and the marble pavement of the temple, in good preservation, 
was free of rubbish. The lower portions of the walls and of 
many columns were standing in their original position, and 
made it easy for the beholder to reconstruct in fancy the ancient 
proportions of the building. On the floor of the pavement 
there still remained the lower courses of the pedestal, upon 
which had stood the image of Athena herself, a statue of 
which the traveller Pausanias (in the second century A.D.) 
records his admiration:! ‘You would be charmed with the 
temple of Athené at Priené in particular, on account of her 
statue.’ In front of the pedestal a semicircular groove in the 
pavement on either side marked the position of the barrier, or 
screen, with its metallic gates, which forbad the approach of 
intruding steps. All this, and more, was still there, as Mr. 
Pullan’s photographs and plans testify to those who had not 
the good fortune to see the ruin in 1870.? 

It is sad to think that the intelligent interest shown in 
a ruin by Western archaeologists has usually the effect of 
hastening its utter destruction. No sooner had the English 
explorers bidden farewell to Priené, than the stonemasons of 
the nearest Greek village established themselves among the 
ruins, and began to work up into doorsteps, or tombstones, 
those beautiful marble blocks which had been shaped and 
dressed by the Greek workmen of Alexander’s age. The 
temple ruins became now a convenient quarry. In particular 

1 Pausanias, vii. 5, § 3: hodeins 8 2 See the interesting account of 
ty kal r@ ev "EpvOpats ‘Hpaxdeip «at  Priené and the beautiful views given 
*"AOnvas Te ev Mpihvyn vag, toirw wiv by Rayet et Thomas, Milet et le Golfe 
Tov aydAparos évexa, ‘Hpaxrely 8€  Latmique, Paris, 1877-1880. 
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the large blocks which composed the ancient pedestal of the 
goddess were one by one dislodged from their place; and 
within a few months only four of them remained in their 
ancient position in the centre of the pedestal.? 

On a Saturday in April 1870, Mr. A. O. Clarke, an Englishman 
residing in the neighbourhood, paid a visit to the ruins. They 
were not new to him, as twelve months before he had been there 
and had carefully examined the work then progressing under 
the guidance of Mr. Newton and Mr. Pullan. At this second 
visit he was accompanied by his wife and niece; and upon 
entering within the temple ruins, he noticed at once the work 
of destruction which had begun upon the pedestal. While he 
stood amid its upturned blocks, his eye was caught by a coin 
lying at his feet. He at once picked it up, and cleansed it; 
and found it to be of silver, and inscribed with the name of 
Orophernes. The idea then struck him that the coin had been 
turned up from under the marbles of the pedestal; and he 
conceived the wish to remove and examine the four blocks 
which still remained iz situ. - Two masons at work among the 
ruins were soon employed at the task; their crowbars soon 
removed the first stone of the four, and under it was found 
a silver coin similar to the one already picked up. A second 
stone was dislodged, with a similar result. The removal of the 
other two blocks brought no more coins to light; but under 
them were found portions of a golden chaplet of olive leaves, 
and other objects of value. A search among the rubbish for 
more coins was attended with no further success, although two 
or three Greeks from Kelebesh, who had come to Priené to see 
Mr. Clarke, joined in the task; while some Yuruks from the 
hill side, attracted by the good luck of the Franks whom they 
saw examining the ruins, all joined in the general search. At 
length Mr. Clarke and his party went away, with the three 
coins and other objects.” 


are now destroyed. 














1M. Rayet says (dbid. vol. ii. p. 2) 
that as late as 1874 he proposed 
to the authorities of the Louvre to 
secure for the French nation various 
architectural fragments of great beauty 
even then remaining amid the ruins. 
His suggestion received no attention, 
and most of the marbles he spoke of 


2 These details we learn from the 
letter of Mr. Clarke himself to Gen. 
Fox, published by Mr. C. T. Newton in 
his paper ‘ On an inedited Tetradrachm 
of Orophernes II.,’ in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, New Series, xi. p. 19. 
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This happened on the Saturday. The next day being Sunday, 
all the inhabitants of Kelebesh, men, women, and children, 
sallied forth to Priené, bent on the discovery of treasure. So 
sure were they that it was to be found, that two Jews followed 
them, armed with a free supply of ready cash to purchase any 
bargains that might be turned up. The ruined temple was 
thus handed over to a rapacious mob. Pickaxe, lever, crowbar 
were brought to work, to upturn, to dislodge, to thrust aside 
whatever might be thought to conceal treasures. The search, 
so insanely attempted, had no other result than to spoil the 
beauty of the ruins; nothing whatever was found. On the 
Monday following, however, the Greek masons who had assisted 
Mr. Clarke, in looking over the rubbish near the pedestal, found 
a further fragment of a gold chaplet, and two more coins like 
the others, making five in all. A sixth was subsequently 
purchased by Mr. Newton at Priené, but was unfortunately 
lost. 

One of these coins, which were in excellent preservation, is 
now in the British Museum, and is photographed in Mr. Head’s 
Coins of the Ancients, Plate 51, No. 23. It is a silver tetra- 
drachm (the equivalent of a four-franc piece), and is described 
in numismatic terms as follows :— 

Obverse-—Male head to right, beardless, and bound with 
a fillet. 

Reverse—BASIAEQE OPOPEPNOY NIKHdoPoy (King 
Orophernes the victorious); The legend surrounds a figure of 
Victory moving to left, and clad in a tunic that reaches her 
feet; she holds in her right hand a wreath, in her left a palm 
branch. In front of her is an owl standing on an altar, perhaps 
in allusion to the goddess Athené. 

Who is this Orophernes ? 

It is beyond question that the prince who struck these coins 
is Orophernes II., King of Cappadocia. He was brought into 
singular relations with the city of Priené, and his adventures 
made a deep impression upon the political world of his day. 
The historian Polybius appears to have related them with much 
detail. He was a contemporary of Orophernes, and was living 
at Rome when the disputes about the Cappadocian succession 
“were being discussed in the senate, and he was fully acquainted 
with the intrigues that were going on respecting it among the 
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leading Roman politicians. Unhappily a great part of his 
narrative is extant only in extracts and fragmevis, But I think 
it evident that all the statements about Orophernes in Diodorus 
Siculus and others, came siraight from Polybius, and may 
therefore be fully believed. 

We are told that Antiochis, the wife of Ariaratbes IV., King 
of Cappadocia, disappointed at having no heir, imposed upon 
her husband two pretended sons, of whom this Orophernes was 
one. Some years later, however, she gave birth to a legitimate 
heir, who afterwards succeeded his father as Ariarathes V. 
Upon the birth of her child, Antiochis confessed to her husband 
the true facts of the case, and arranged to exclude the two 
other princes from the succession. One of them upon a con- 
venient pretext was despatched to Rome, and seems never to 
have been heard of afterwards. The other, Orophernes, was 
sent into Ionia, where be was brought up amid surroundings of 
ease and luxury, which seemed likely to stifle any aspirations 
to the Cappadocian throne. Ariarathes V. accordingly suc- 
ceeded his father B.c. 162. But at once Orophernes came forth 
from retirement as a pretender to the throne; his claim being 
supported by the Syrian monarch Demetrius Soter, who bad 
a personal grudge against Ariarathes for refusing his sister in 
marriage.” It is also said that Demetrius accepted large gifts 
and larger promises from his protégé. The result was that 
Ariarathes was driven from his kingdom, and Orophernes 
enthroned in his place, B.c. 158.3 Ariarathes, who is described 
as an excellent and cultivated prince, hastened to Rome to lay 
his grievances before the senate; and he was followed thither 
by envoys from Demetrius Soter, and also from Orophernes. 
The latter sent valuable presents to Rome, and endeavoured to 
secure interest in every possible way. Polybius was at Rome 
at the time, and the account he gives of these transactions is 
not creditable to Roman diplomacy.* The case of Ariarathes 
was a good one; but he stood alone, and perhaps had not, when 
coming to Rome, ‘put money in his purse.’ The envoys of 
Demetrius lied without scruple. Orophernes made interest by 
his gifts. The result was such as might be expected—an 


1 Athen. x. 440, expressly citing * Justin, xxxv. 1; Appian, Syr. 47. 
Polybius as his authority ; Diod, Sic. 8 Diod. Sic. xxxi. 43, 
xxxi, 28. * Polyb, xxxii. 20. 
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unworkable compromise. Ariarathes was restored,’ but not 
to an undivided rule. Orophernes was to have a share in 
the kingdom, the territory of Cappadocia being perhaps divided 
between them.? This happened B.c.157. The unnatural scheme 
did not last long. From the first there began to be disputes 
between the two kings, ending in the final expulsion of 
Orophernes amid the execration of his subjects, whom he had 
alienated by avaricious extortion to gratify his own indulgence, 
and to reward his patrons.* 

Certainly Polybius, who knew the facts, described the cha- 
racter of Orophernes in no pleasing terms. Brought up in 
Tonia, an exile and a pretender, he early developed the vices 
of an adventurer. In public life he was unscrupulous; as a 
ruler, selfish and extortionate ; in private, a hard drinker. His 
portrait on the coins is finely modelled, and does not conflict 
with this view of his character. It is the portrait of a hand- 
some, clever, and capable man, young in years, but not in 
experience of the world. His chin is unbearded, but his 
forehead is lined with care. The fine profile bespeaks a 
resolute will and energetic purpose. The nostril is delicately 
moulded, and, like the mouth, suggests a nature sensitive to 
pleasure though refined in taste ; but the lower lip has a sensual 
expression, and there is a certain restlessness and impatience 
marked upon the whole face, which suits well with his 
chequered career.‘ 

I reserve to the last the curious episode in the life of 
Orophernes, which connects him with Priené. Upon gaining 
the crown in 158 B.c., in the true spirit of a pretender, he 
deposited 400 talents (about £100,000) with the Prienians, as 
something to fall back upon if fortune forsook him.’ This sum 
they deposited doubtless in their temple of Athené; for the 
temples of antiquity were often so employed, as the safest 
banks of deposit. His selection of Priené for this purpose 
may have had something to do with his Ionian experiences. 
Priené was quite a small and unimportant place;® but it had 


1 Livy, Epit. 47; Polyb. iii. 5. 4 Head, Coins of the Ancients, plate 
2 Appian, Syr. 47; Polyb. xxxiii. 51, fig. 23. 

12: peréAaBe Tijs apxijs. 5 Polyb. xxxiii, 12; Diod. Sic. 
3 Polyb. xxxiii. 12 a; Athen. x. xxxi. 4. 

440 b; Aelian, Var. Hist. ii, 41 ; Diod. 6 Aeschines, De Fulsa Leg. p. 286. 
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contrived to maintain a creditable position for independence 
among all the vicissitudes of these troubled times! Perhaps 
it was considered at this period to be attached to the Syrian 
monarchy ; possibly Orophernes had lived there in his exile, 
At all events, by becoming guardians of this treasure, the 
Prienians drew upon themselves the attention of all Greece. 
For Ariarathes V. no sooner regained possession of his kingdom 
than he demanded the money for himself. Orophernes, he 
contended, had placed it there in his capacity as king; and 
therefore the money should be restored to the royal exchequer. 
The contemporary world argued the question pro and con, as 
a point of casuistry. The Prienians declined to restore the 
deposit to any one, except to Orophernes, while he lived. 
Polybius frankly says, they did quite right. Upon their refusal, 
Ariarathes invaded the Prienian territory, with the assistance of 
the King of Pergamon, pillaging and slaying all they could find, 
up to the very walls of Priené. Despairing of deliverance, 
yet firm in their refusal, the Prienians appealed to Rhodes, and 
then to the Roman senate.? Of the subsequent details of the 
controversy we are not fully informed. We should know more, 
if an inscription now in the British Museum,’ which was 
engraved upon the walls of the Prienian temple, were still 
complete. In its fragmentary state we can but decipher the 
names of ‘Orophernes,’ ‘ King Attalus and King Ariarathes ;’ 
we read of certain treasures deposited ‘by Orophernes in the 
temple of Athené,’ of ‘the siege of the city,’ ‘the carrying off 
of cattle and slaves,’ and of an appeal to ‘the senate.’ Polybius 
merely affirms that the Prienians held fast to their deposit, and 
finally surrendered it to Orophernes himself. 

We need not pursue further his adventures. We are told 
that when it suited him he afterwards joined in the coalition 
which crushed Demetrius, thus ‘biting the hand that had fed 
him.’ His end is unrecorded. It is clear that the coins found 
by Mr. Clarke must have been struck by Orophernes when first 
he became King of Cappadocia, B.c, 158. It is observed that 


1 Reference may be made to an article 3 It will appear as No. eccexxiv. of 
on this subject in the Journal of Hel- the Greek Inscriptions in the British 
lente Studies, iv. p. 237. Museum, of which Part 3 is now in the 

2 Polyb. xxxiii. 12; Diod. Sic. xxxi. _ press. 
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they bear no resemblance to the other coinage of the Cappa- 
docian dynasty, but correspond to the style and the standard of 
the Ionian coinage of the period It is suggested that, having 
been educated in Ionia, he preferred the more refined style of 
Ionian art,and may have employed the mint of Priené to strike 
these very coins: this would account for the owl on the 
reverse. The shortness of his reign partly accounts for the 
circumstance that no other of his coins have ever yet been 
found. What few pieces he did circulate, would of course be 
suppressed by Ariarathes, upon his recovering the sole autho- 
rity. It is not necessary to suppose that the six coins dis- 
covered under the stones of the pedestal, were part of the 
deposit of 400 talents. It is a far more probable conjecture 
that Orophernes, after receiving back his deposit, dedicated the 
pedestal and the statue upon it to Athené Polias, by way of 
recompense to the Prienians for the losses they had sustained 
in guarding the treasure. Accordingly, in erecting the pedestal, 
he had certain of his coins placed between the marble courses.” 

In editing the inscriptions brought by Mr. Pullan from 
Priené, it fell to my task to study closely the history of 
Orophernes; and it was impossible not to ask myself, ‘Has 
this adventurous prince anything to do with the Holofernes 
of Judith?’ Thecloser I scanned the situation of contemporary 
politics, and realised the attitude of the Jews towards the 
movements going on in Syria, the clearer it seemed that the 
Cappadocian prince whom Demetrius Soter had made his tool, 
might easily have been known by name to the Jews as the 
friend of their great enemy; and the conviction thus became 
irresistible that the author of Judith could hardly have learned 
the alien name Holofernes through any other channel than 
this, and therefore that the date of the book cannot be earlier, 
and is probably not much later, than B.c. 150. 

Thus we arrive at much the same result as Ewald, though by 
a very different path. The latest results of Greek archaeology 
curiously illustrate, and so far confirm, the views of the great 
literary critic. There may be many who will be glad to be 


1 See the remarks of Mr. Newton, in Museum; see Mr. Newton’s remarks 
the Memoir above cited. in the Numismatic Chronicle just cited ; 

2 Fragments of the colossal statue also in Part iv. of Antiquities of Ionia, 
are now preserved in the British  p. 25. 
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introduced to the historical personality, and even to the actual 
features of the contemporary prince, whose name and fame 
lent themselves to the service of the author of the book of 


Judith. 


1 The name is properly Orophernes 
('Opopépyns), being so written on the 
coinsand in the inscription from Priené, 
as well as in Polybius, Aelian, and 
Athenaeus. Diodorus Siculus appears 
to fluctuate between ’Opopdpyns and 


*Odropépyns. Probably the Aramaic 
originalcof Judith spelt the name with 
1 for 7. The aspirate may be regarded 
as a mere corruption, arising from a 
recollection of compounds in 6Ao-, 


E. L. Hicks. 
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SOME ARCHAIC GORGONS. 


SOME ARCHAIC GORGONS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


[Pis. LIX. anp D.] 


AmoncsT the numerous Gorgon heads, dispersed through 
the different rooms of the British Museum, and unknown to 
me when I wrote my essay on the history of this type, there 
are several which deserve to be published and thus made 
known more generally to archaeologists than they could be by 
exhibition even in a Museum so justly celebrated and so well 
arranged. It is not the object, however, of this paper to give 
a supplement to the cumbrous catalogue I have published, as 
the interest in many an instance would be but small, and to 
most readers of this Jowrnal none whatever; but I will try to 
give so much of the results of my researches as may exhibit 
the value of those monuments to which I wish to draw attention 
as these in some cases fill up a gap, and in others raise points 
of interest and even sometimes seem to confirm some of my 
suggestions. 

Generally speaking the evidence drawn from the classic 
authors as to the types of Gorgon they were in the habit of 
seeing is confirmed by the monuments, but on the whole these 
are more fitted to explain the authors than the authors to 
explain them, For instance, the scheme of the Gorgon head 
on a small zgis woven in the swaddling clothes of the infant 
Ion, as described by Euripides,’ would hardly be as clear to us 


1 J. Six, Specimen literarium in- 2 Ton, v. 1421 :— 
augurale de Gorgone. Amstelodami, Topydv pév év péroow jrplos wérrwv’ 
1885, v. 1423 :— 


kexpaorédwral 7 dpeot aiyldos tTpdrov. 
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as it is, but that we find the device coming into use about 
the same time on a small gold coin of Syracuse,' and perhaps 
on the shield of the Parthenos herself, where it seems to 
have taken in 399-8, B.c. the place of the golden gorgoneion 
stolen some years before.” 

Of course we must be careful to explain Pindar and Aeschy- 
lus from the monuments which date from their age, and not, 
as Levezow, ¢.g.,in his otherwise valuable paper on this subject * 
has done, compare with a passage such as that of Pindar in the 
Xth Pythian ode, v. 16, a type which only arose at least a 
hundred years later. Nevertheless, we may sometimes gain 
valuable knowledge from a comparison between author and 
monuments. It has been shown for instance by Prof. Loeschcke 
that the pseudo-Hesiodic description of the shield of Heracles 
corresponds to the art of the end of the seventh century; and 
if in regard to the myth of Perseus und the Gorgon the cylix 
published in this Journal* by Mr. Cecil Smith is in some 
respects the best illustration of the pseudo-Hesiodic text, though 
it can hardly be assigned to so early a date, this may be owing 
to our lack of material rather than to any other cause, as we 
have sufficient points of comparison in other respects in a 
work of earlier date. 

But the most interesting statements for the history of our 
subject may be derived from pseudo-Hesiod and Homer, who 
both seem to point to Cyprus as the place whence the Greeks 
learned the Gorgon. I cannot here repeat the argument at 
length, but it will perhaps suffice to observe that the first 
mention Homer makes of this monster is in describing the 
shield of Agamemnon,® evidently a piece of Cyprian work- 
manship, and that in the lengthy description of the Shield 
of Heracles,’ as in later mythographies, the bag destined to 
hold the head of Medusa is called by a foreign word, cibisis, 
which, as Hesychius informs us, was Cyprian. Nor is this 
supposition in contradiction with Hesiod, whose genealogy points 
to the south of Asia Minor, and whose mention of the birth of 


2 Num. Chron. N.S, xiv. pl. iii. 10. 5 A black-figured Jebes in the Louvre. 
2 De Gorgone, p. 62, iv. 3 b. Catalogue Campana, ii. 25; de Gor 
3 Levezow, Ueber die Entwickelung gone, ii. 1 ¢. 

des Gorgonen-Ideals, Abhand, d. Ber- * 7t, x1 v. 86. 

liner Acad. 1832. 7 vy, 216—236. 


+ 1884, p', xliii. 
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Pegasus and Chrysaor' finds its oldest illustration on a Cyprian 
sarcophagus.” 

The monuments at least do not gainsay these statements, as 
the earlier fictile works of Greece, the Mycenzan pottery and 
the Dipylon vases, and even the geometrical vases bear no 
Gorgon, and the oldest representations which have come to 
my knowledge, though not found in Cyprus—whence I know 
none older than the middle of the sixth century—came from 
the islands on the way from Cyprus to the Peloponnesus and 
from the Peloponnesus itself, from Rhodes (?),* Melos* and 
Sparta. 

And this might have been expected, since the Cyprians, being, 
as we know from their dialect, Arcadians, the intercourse with 
the Peloponnesus must have been in early times more frequent 
than with other regions; nor can we wonder at finding that 
among Greek towns an Arcadian town alone, Tegea, preserved 
a myth connected with the story of Perseus and Medusa, though 
independent of the regular and rather sober myth. 

That in Cyprus also a version differing from the received 
one was known is shown by the sarcophagus already mentioned 
—though we cannot ascertain its details. We may safely assume 
that wherever the flood of material is most copious we are 
nearest to the source, and it is for this reason that I am happy 
to introduce to archaeologists, in plate LIX. another specimen of 
high antiquity found in Rhodes which presents an entirely new 
form of the myth, though the head of the Gorgon does not 
differ widely from known types. My attention was kindly 
directed to it by Prof. Loeschcke. As the present paper owes 
its origin to the wish of having this interesting type published, 
we shall have to consider it somewhat more closely than others, 
and if we do not, as I fear, succeed entirely in explaining its 
meaning, we can at least ascertain its place in the series of 
earliest types. 

We will not therefore treat of the Melian and Spartan 
Gorgons already mentioned as they both represent, as a glance 
ut engravings of them will show better than words, different 


1 Theog. v. 281. * Conze, Melische Thongefdsse pl. iii. 
2 Revue Archéologique, 1875, pl. ii. 5 Milchhoefer, Arch. Zeitung, 1881, 
Cesnola-Stern, Cypern, pl. xviii. pl. xvii. 1. 


3 De Gorgone, iii. 1 a, p. 8. 
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types which though very interesting in themselves, are not su 
widely spread as the one we have to deal with. The standard 
example of this class is a Jarge bronze, which I saw two years 
ago in the store-house of the Louvre. It is the foot, it appears, 
of a tripod in the shape of a Gorgon kneeling on both knees 
and supporting on the crown which decks her head a lion’s 
paw. She wears a long and close-fitting garment which helps 
not a little to impart an air of high antiquity to the figure. 
She has no wings. The head is as broad as it is high owing 
to the large jaws which inclose the widely opened mouth, 
armed with many teeth, which do not however as yet protrude. 
The tongue, which is hardly ever wanting, seems to be worn 
away. The nose is short and the top divided in three nearly 
equal circular parts. The large and widely opened eyes were 
set with precious stones or filled with paint. The forehead is 
surrounded by short curls, but the rest of the hair falls down 
in long tresses. On those curls rests the crown. This large 
bronze was found in the Archipelago, or perhaps in Rhodes. 

On our plate we find most in accordance with this description 
the shape of the head, the inorganic ornamental shape of the 
nose and the crown which decks the head, here however under- 
neath the hair, which does not fall down in tresses but in loose 
locks, as on the coins of Populonia, and already surrounds the 
head as a sort of beard or mane. The tongue is thrust out but 
small. To a row of small teeth are added at each side a single 
boar’s tusk. The chin is ornamented in the same way as the 
nose. The ears are very large. This Gorgon belongs to the 
small class which wear a long chiton, and moreover has four 
curved wings, a combination somewhat better known to later 
times but always rare. Her garment, open at the left side, 
leaves bare the left leg, which, by the by, has a right foot, and 
falling down in front over a broad girdle, seems to be nothing 
else but a Doric chiton. The Gorgon holds with each hand by 
the neck a swan, the feet of which rest on her leg or dress. 
This scheme fills up the whole of the plate, leaving only here 
and. there room for small ornaments which even cover the bare 
arms and leg of the Gorgon and the wings of the swans. These, 
and still more the design of the border, are the last remnants 
of the wickerwork patterns which had so large a share in the 
ornamentation of the older Rhodian plates and dishes, and 
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suggested those rays issuing from the centre and filling up half 
the circular field, which give so peculiar a character to Rhodian 
ware. There is another indication, as Mr. Cecil Smith observed 
to me, confirming the view that this plate is one of the latest 
of its type, namely, the use of engraved lines and outlines in 
the figures of the swans and in the folds of the chiton and the 
ornaments of the girdle, which though very rude seem to be 
the first attempts towards those beautiful engravings which we 
admire in the black figured vases of the best Attic style. The 
painting is of a bright reddish colour and the material the usual 
yellow earthenware formed by the potter’s wheel, as may be 
detected on examining the plate. In the ridge running around 
the bottom of the plate are, as usual, two holes which appear 
to have been made before baking. I should not however like 
to conclude thence that these plates were made solely to adorn 
a tomb, as the ancient Rhodians may as well have used their 
plates and dishes for the adornment of their abodes as other 
peoples in more recent times, and as we know the Greeks to 
have done with their drinking cups. 

But coming back to our theme we still have to find out the 
meaning of this Gorgonic figure holding in each hand a swan, 
and as there is no myth of the Gorgon which mentions anything 
of the kind, we have either to seek another name for this 
goddess, or to accept a not altogether impossible interpretation. 
I have in a similar case, the Gorgonic figure holding two lions 
by the throat on a fragment of a bronze chariot found at 
Perugia, tried the first method, venturing, not however without 
many doubts, to explain it as Kyjp,’ but though I still hold that 
other daemons besides the Gorgon must have had the same 
aspect, and that some barbaric peoples may have venerated more 
deities of the kind than the Greeks adopted from them, I 
do not see that this could help us much in explaining the 
present type. 

On the contrary all the ancient poets and mythographers 
tell us that the Gorgons dwelt near the ocean, whether on a 
mythical island or on the shore, either on this side, or across in 
the land of utter darkness. And just as I think it is now 
generally assumed that the deer and the beasts of prey in the 
hands of the so-called Persian Artemis have hardly any other 


. De Gorgone, p. 82. 
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meaning save to symbolize her dwelling in the mountains, so it 
seems this Gorgon is localised by the swans as living on the 
banks of the ocean. It would hardly be worth while to cite 
any authority for so well-known a fact, as that these banks were 
thought of as frequented by swans, were it not that the following 
lines from the Shield of Heracles (v. 314) 


A > , 

audi & irvy péev "Oxeavos rj Porte Eoixas + 

a \ Cal 4 / e \ > > \ 
mav 8& cuveiye odKos Trodvdaidaror: ot dé KaT’ avTOV 

4 > , / >» ~ , \ 
KUKVOL GEPOlTOTAaL MEeyAaN NTVOV, Ol pa TE TOANOL 

A > > ev \ >’, > UA > / 
viyov én’ dxpov bdwp, wap 8 iyOves €xdovéorTo. 


explained at the same time as emblematic of the ocean those 
long rows of swans or other aquatic birds on many ancient vases 
and thus taught us how this combination of ideas might be 
familiar to the artist’s mind. 

It is curious that this Gorgon in so uncommon a scheme 
finds its nearest analogy as to her type of head in the not less 
rare male Gorgonic figure found at Orvieto,! which still remains 
unexplained, but has a pronounced Asiatic character. 

Another example of this same type of head is presented by 
a small aryballos in the first vase-room (case 58) of the British 
Museum, made in the shape of a Gorgon’s head and neck: 
this type, though not of so great antiquity as I had supposed 
before seeing it, is nevertheless interesting from its close 
similarity to another example now at Vienna. The Viennese 
specimen was found at Kilo near Budrun, that of the British 
Museum at Vulci in Italy; facts worthy of note considering the 
rarity and early date of these vases. 

On the whole this type of Gorgon has been most widely 
spread on archaic vases, Corinthian, Cyrenaic (?) and Attic, with 
black figures, which as a rule present the same type with slight 
variation, which gradually deteriorates till it hardly bears any 
resemblance whatever to a human head. 

I will not repeat here the history of this whole class, but I 
must point out a few Corinthian specimens new to me. In my 
previous work when pointing out the foreign origin of the 
Gorgon and its absence from earlier Greek art, I added to the 


1 Archdologische Zeitung, 1877, taf. 2 De Gorgone, t. i. iii, 1 b. 
+ aa 
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above-mentioned vases the Corinthian pottery of so-called 
Asiatic type. Now, however, the British Museum yields some 
interesting examples of this class, The first vase-room 
(case B) contains two large dishes, Nos. 15 and 16, bearing in 
the middle a large Gorgoneion of the usual Corinthian type? 
surrounded by wild beasts and sphinxes, or sirens, intermixed 
with flowers. The ornamentation of the outside is the same 
in both, but in No. 16 already mixed up with human figures. 
The same room has in case 57 an alabastos found at Camiros 
of the same style, decorated on a field of flowers with a 
swan and in front of it a flying Gorgon, who, though the 
peculiar shape of her head may be due to the shape of the vase, 
and all attempts to bring it to a certain class may therefore be 
useless, still remains of real interest owing to its look of high 
antiquity resulting from the very antique mode of painting 
and decorating. It is figured on the preceding page. 

It is not perhaps unnecessary to be very cautious in our 
judgments, as we may see from another example. A small 
vase in the shape of a foot (second vase-room, case 2), has on a 
square handle a Gorgon head nearly identical with that of a large 
crater? in the Louvre which looks ancient enough. Yet this 
foot, though I cannot fix exactly its date, is of too good work- 
manship and finish to be as early as the Corinthian vases are 
generally thought to be. But might not some Corinthian vases 
of careless workmanship, just as the last Attic vases with black 
figures,* come down a long way into the fifth century? There 
really seems to be some ground for supposing that the progress 
in art of the workmen in other regions of Greece did not move 
abreast with that at Athens. 

Before dismissing the vases we ought to mention the 
Oenochoe of Amasis,* in the second vase-room, case 22, with 
representation of the death of Medusa. As Prof. Loeschcke > 
has assigned it its place in the history of Perseus-types, we have 
here only to treat of the Gorgon, who constitutes a link between 
the older type with a short chiton only, in its latest example 
girded by two large snakes, and the subsequent type clothed 


1 De Gorgone, iii. 3 b. 3 I am not speaking now of the 


2 De Gorgone, p. 9, t. i. iii. 2b; Cat. Panathenaic Amphorae. 
4 Klein, Meistersignaturen, 4. 
5 Archdologische Zeitung, 1881, p. 31. 


Campana, iv. 84. 
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with an animal’s hide, and whose type of head is midway 
between that usual on the vases and that other type not less 
widely spread on Asiatic and Cyprian coins and Sicilian terra- 
cottas, which is best represented by the Medusa of the Selinus 
metope. That we should find just here a closer resemblance 
to that most widely spread family in a representation of the 
same subject, Perseus killing Medusa, might be fortuitous, as 
another Gorgoneion from the hand of Amasis, lately pub- 
lished,’ shows exactly the same type, and at least one of those 
we have from Exekias? seems to be very like, but it remains 
nevertheless curious that, as Prof. Loeschcke has observed, both 
monuments seem to point to a common origin of their subject 
by the beardlessness of Perseus, by no means common in those 
early times. Amasis has adorned both Gorgon heads with large 
snakes, known already from a large /ebes* with black figures in 
the Louvre, the Francois vase‘ and others, and which from very 
early times, though never exclusively, surround this head in the 
art of Greece proper and the Asiatic colonies, but are nearly 
unknown in Sicily. It is difficult to settle this point in re- 
spect to the Etruscan Gorgon as long as the Greek or Italian 
origin remains doubtful in the case of so many objects found in 
Italy. 

It is this same consideration which induces me to linger for 
a few moments over a pair of bronze greaves found at Ruvo, 
bequeathed together with a cuirass and triple-crested helmet 
to the British Museum by Sir William Temple (second bronze- 
room, case 2). These greaves are decorated at the knee with an 
embossed running Gorgon, holding with both hands a snake, 
clad in a short chiton and winged shoes indicated by engraved 
lines. The head and hair, excepting the crown, and the heard 
are of the same type as those on a piece of bronze horse 
armour® and a pair of greaves® brought also from Southern 
Italy by Maler, and with his collection acquired by the Carlsruhe 
Museum. The likeness is enhanced by the use of ivory for the 
tongue and teeth, the fact that in both the eyes were originally 


1 Archdologische Zeitung, 1884, taf. 4 Mon. dell’ Inst. iv. t. 54—58. 
li. B. 5 Die Grossherz. Badische Alterthiimer 
2 Mon. dell’ Inst. ii. 1858, t. xxii. Sammlung zw Karlsruhe, iii. taf. 18 ; 


3 De Gorgone, p. 8, t. i. iii. Le; de Gorgone, p. 21, t. ii. iii. 6 d. 


Cat. Campana, ii. 25. 6 De Gorgone, p. 21, t. ii. ili. 6 e, 
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set with gems or filled in with paint, by the same combination 
of embossed work with engraved lines, and the erect entwined 
snakes along the sides of the greaves. As many of these pecu- 
liarities together with a general likeness are found also on some 
armour from the Crimea,’ with a Gorgoneion at the elbow, no 
doubt remains but that the source whence these arms originate 
was situated somewhere in Greece proper; and as the Gorgoneia, 
specially the larger ones, show a great likeness to the coins of 
the latter half of the sixth century attributed either to Athens 
or to Eretria, it seems probable that this armour dates from the 
same time and the same region, where if we seek for a renowned 
factory of armour we shall find Chalcis in the highest repute, 
and Euboea in the most favourable condition to spread its 
wares to east and west. Whether the greave copied by Weiss? 
from Rochstuhl, Musée de rares e¢ anciennes armes, is of the same 
fabric I am not able to decide. It looks somewhat later. The 
greaves worn by Menelaus on a vase of Hieron, painted by 
Macron,’ seem to be of the same type though later. 

It would be hardly less interesting to know whence comes 
the handle of a large flat and circular or oval object from the 
Payne-Knight collection. (Pl. D.) Ifit is, as I suppose, Etruscan, 
we must of course despair of explaining its meaning. Yet it seems 
worth describing. The real handle, on each side of which is a 
Triton, bears in relief two Gorgons bending forward in conse- 
quence of the shape of the handle, and sustaining each other 
by the elbow with outstretched hand. The knees are slightly 
bent, and the wings folded, which gives a very peculiar look to 
this strange composition. The heads are, of course, seen de face, 
but not upright. They belong to the same type as those already 
mentioned, but are much later. The figures are clad in a short 
folded garment, and wear shoes with Jarge wings. The space 
between the heads is decorated by a rosette. I dare not even 
guess what the meaning of all this may be, and should not 
like to follow those who find a family connection between Iris 
and Medusa, and might perhaps explain this as a symbolic 
picture of the rainbow resting on the waters. It will be best 
to accept it for the moment as merely decorative. 

Etruria, I suppose, afforded another curious object, a carne- 


1 Antiquités du Bospore Cimmérien, ° Kostiimkunde, ii. fig. 280. 
pl. xxviii. 7. 3 Gazette Archéologique, 1880, t.7, 8. 
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lian, cut more or less in the shape of a scarab, completely 
covered by four outstretched wings, on which is a Gorgon head 
and neck of good work (No, 1),! which finds its nearest analogues 
in real Etruscan examples, and may be best dated by comparison 
of a terra-cotta acroterion from Mont’ Alcino, now at Leyden,’ 
which is evidently older, and a golden fragment of a four-winged 
head,’ or an engraving on a mirror * both of later Etruscan art. 
But the shape of the mouth comes nearest to that on a small 
silver coin from Asia Minor, which on one side has a Gorgon 
head surrounded by four wings also, though not disposed in 
the same way, and on the reverse a four-winged Harpy to right 
in an incuse square,’ which coin may, I think, be attributed to 
Cilicia, perhaps to Mallus.® 





ErruscaN GEMS IN THE BritisH Museum. 


The stone therefore would seem to point to a closer 
connection than I dared accept before, between the four- 
winged Asiatic Gorgon and the later Etruscan head with 
beautiful features; on it the wings are disposed much in 
the same way as those of the Seraphim of Christian art. The 
second gem engraved, also from the British Museum, occupies a 
place in the same line of descent. 

It is a real pity that we know no older representations of 
the Seraph than those of Christian times, as there would be 
many points of comparison between Gorgon and Seraph in 


1 The woodcut is not altogether li. 5 


successful, and represents the general 4 Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, cxxi. 
scheme of the gem better than details, 5 Von Prokesch-Osten, Inedita, 1854, 
such as chin and mouth. vet: 

2 Janssen, Terracotten te Leyden, ii. 6 De Gorgone, p. 31, adn. 1. 
7; de Gorgone, tab. ii. iii. 8 a. 7 Gerhard, Ltruskische Spiegel, 


3 Micali, Storia d. ant. Pop. tav. cccexxvii. 
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name, in symbols and in apotropaic use, even perhaps in origin; 
but however interesting this question might be, the time seems 
not yet come to treat it with competence and with sufficient 
detail. 

I need hardly repeat that I do not pretend to exhaust here 
the material supplied by the British Museum, but I must 
remind the reader that, as the title of this paper shows, I 
abstain purposely from mentioning any of the later Gorgoneia 
on terra-cotta, vases, or gems, in which classes of remains the 
Museum has still many an object well worthy of being 
published. 

J. SIX. 
September, 1885. 
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SARAPIS STANDING 
ON A XANTHIAN MARBLE IN tue BRITISH MUSEUM. 


[Pus. LVIII. anp E.] 


AmonG the Xanthian monuments brought over from Lycia 
under the direction of Sir Charles Fellows, in 1844, there is a 
square block of white marble, the only printed notice of which 
to my knowledge is to be found in the old ‘Synopsis of the 
contents of the British Museum,’ Lycian Saloon, no. 173: 
‘Monument found in a Roman bath; on one side are Plutus 
and Tyche standing, full face ; on the other is a Persian shooting 
arrows in a cave, in which are an ox, a stork, a dog, a boar, a 
lizard, grasshopper, and fox.’ (Comp. Vaux, Handbook, p. 162.) 
As to the locality, my friend George Scharf, Fellows’ companion 
in that journey, informs me from his diary that the monument 
was disinterred on the Roman acropolis, in January 1844. The 
building, situated at the foot of a polygonal wall, the chief 
ornament of which was a mosaic pavement including a standing 
figure of Leda with the swan beside her, was ‘a house, palace, 
or bath.’ I am of opinion that the contents of the reliefs are 
not particularly favourable to the supposition of a bath. 

The marble which is now placed in the new Lycian Room, 
no. 103, merits a greater interest than it seems to have met 
with hitherto. Plate LVIII. shows the two faces; the back 
view is on a slightly smaller scale than the front. Broken at 
the foot, the remainder has a height of 0°74 m. at the front, and 
of 0°81 at the back; width of each face 0°79. The sides as well 
as the top being but roughly cut, it is evident that the block 
was originally let into a wall or some other architectural con- 
struction. The style of the relief on the front has some similarity 
H.S.— VOL. VI. U 
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with that of numerous sepulchral monuments originating from 
the islands of the Archipelago and the neighbouring shores of 
Asia Minor. Notwithstanding the very flat pediment, the 
monument is scarcely anterior to the Roman epoch. No 
remains are left of that peculiar Lycian style which we know 
from the reliefs of Gidlbaschi, the Nereid monument, the tombs 
of Merehi and Paiava, &c. As in the Greek language the 
dialects gradually had given way to the «ow, thus also in 
sculpture at the beginning of the Roman epoch a kind of «ow 
was established, and the former differences between the provinces 
of the Hellenized world abolished. 


FRONT OF THE MARBLE. 


The front exhibits two divinities, full face, enshrined. The 
low bases on which the figures rest (of the base of the male 
figure only a small part near the left foot is preserved) prove 
that they are copies of statues; in the female figure are even 
retained the clumsy marble supports which, in the original 
statue, joined both hands with the body. Hence we may infer 
that the artist intended to render exactly his originals. These 
must have been some statues which enjoyed peculiar venera- 
tion; probably they stood in Xanthos or somewhere in the 
vicinity. 

The explanation of the male figure as Plutos cannot be right. 
The god of wealth is represented by Greek art either as a child, 
mostly on the arm of a nurse (Eirene by Kephisodotos, Tyche 
by Xenophon), or as a youth?, always characterized by the cor- 
nucopiae ; his appearance as a bearded man in full drapery, 
with a modius on the head, would be completely unheard of. 
There can be little doubt as to Sarapis being meant, although 
there is but little evidence of the worship of the Egyptian 
divinities in Lycia*; a similar incongruity however between 
artistic and written evidence is not rare. Besides, we are more 
accustomed to statues of Sarapis enthroned, though representa- 
tions of the god standing are not infrequent, particularly on 


1 See Gerhard, akadem. Abhandl. ii. named Isidoros occurs in an inscription, 
p- 224. Strube, Studien tiber den also from Sidyma, in Benndorf, Reisen 
Bilderkreis von Elcusis, p. 53. in Lykien und Karien, p. 73, no. 51, 


2 ¢. I. Gr. 4262 (Sidyma). A man _— 82. 
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coins. It will be worth while to examine more closely these 
representations, after having cast a glance on the images of 
Sarapis in general}. 

Original statue of the deus Alexandrinus—It is beyond my 
ccvapetence to decide the old controversy, whether Sarapis was 
worshipped in Egypt as early as in pre-Ptolemaic times, or 
whether he was introduced from abroad, perhaps from Babylon 2, 
under the dominion of the first Lagidae. According to the 
epicritical disquisition of Lumbroso *, Sarapis seems only to be 
the Greek name which came into use in early Ptolemaic times 
of the old Egyptian god Apis, the representative of infernal 
Osiris, whose identification with the Hades or Pluto of the 
Greeks * was to bring into harmony, according to the political 
tendencies of the Ptolemies, the religious beliefs of the ancient 
and the new inhabitants of Egypt. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the extent to which this Egyptian-Hellenic deus 
Alexandrinus, united instead of Osiris with Isis, conquered nearly 
the whole Greek world, and afterwards a large part of the Roman 
empire. The only question we have to deal with, is the artistic 
representation of Sarapis as identified with Pluto. On this 
point there seem to exist two accounts totally different. The 
Stoic Athenodoros from Tarsos, one of the teachers of Octavi- 
anus °, traced back the image of Sarapis to Sesostris, or Rhamses 
the Great, who had it made by an artist named Bryaxis out of 
a sevenfold mixture of various metals and of precious stones; 
the whole was painted over with dark colour. Kroker® appears 
to me to be right in observing that these details refer to a statue 
fied with him by Ptolemaeus, was 
worshipped in Babylon. 

3 Ricerche alessandrine, in the 
Memorie della R. Accad. di Torino, 
2. ser., vol. xxvii. p. 189. 

4 The oldest witness for this identifi- 


cation is Herakleides Pontikos (Plu- 
tarch, de Is. et Osir. 27), a contem- 


1 Comp. Overbeck, griech. Kunst- 
mythologie, ii. p. 305. Lafaye, hist. 
du culte des divinités d’ Alexandrie hors 
de V Egypte, p. 16 ; 248 ; 265.—I beg to 
express my gratitude for several hints 
and communications, particularly on 
numismatic points, to my friends, 
Professor Gardner and Dr. Imhoof- 








Blumer of Winterthur. To Prof. 


Gardner I am particularly indebted for 
the composition of pl. E. 

2 Zoega, nummti Aegyptii, p. 398. 
Plew, de Sarapide, Koenigsberg, 1868. 
The testimony of Ptolemaeus Soter 
himself in Arrian, vii. 26, 2, proves 
only that Sarapis, or a divinity identi- 





porary of Alexander the Great and 
Ptolemaeus Soter. 

5 Clemens Alexandr. protr. 4, 48 
p. 43 ed. Potter. Comp. the passage 
in Rufinus, hist. eccl. ii. 23, relative to 
the same statue. 

6 Griechische gleichnamige Kiinstler, 
Leipz. 1883, p. 20. 

U 2 
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not of Greek but of Egyptian art; and indeed the story main- 
tains that Sesostris meant to have his forefather Osiris repre- 
sented. I am therefore inclined to believe that the assertion 
of Athenodoros, far from deserving to be rejected as absolutely 
fabulous, deals with the old Egyptian statue of Osiris as lord 
of the infernal region, which had its proper place in the ancient 
sanctuary of Apis in the Rhakotis. Only the name of the 
artist, Bryaxis, betrays Greek authorship; Athenodoros, however, 
was prudent enough to point out expressly that this Bryaxis 
was not the Athenian artist but a mere name-sake of him 
(ody 6 ’A@nvaios, addos S€ Tis 6ua@vupos éxelvp TS Bpvakc6:). 
Completely different is another report which concerns the 
origin of the Greek image of Sarapis in the Rhakotis. This 
was said by nearly unanimous tradition to have come from 
Sinope !, the difference of opinion referring only to two details. 
Some authors claim the honour of having introduced the foreign 
statue for Ptolemzus Soter?, others for his successor Philadelphos?, 
Of greater importance is the difference that Plutarch and 
Clemens regard the statue as representing originally Pluto, 
whereas Tacitus assigns to it even in its former home at Sinope 
the name and character of Sarapis*. Certainly the former 
opinion is more trustworthy. The whole account of the bring- 
ing over of the statue from Sinope labours, to be sure, under 
certain difficulties ; especially the dearth said to have happened 
at Sinope is rather remarkable in a chief city of the Pontos so 
fertile in grain®. Hence Iumbroso’s opinion that the Sinope of 
the tradition is nothing but a Greek misinterpretation, either 
intentional or by mistake, of sen-hapi ‘seat of Apis’®, is very 
alluring ; the argument loses however much of its force when 
we consider that the question is not as to the origin of the god 
himself and his worship, but only about that of his Greek image. 


1 The expression Swwnlrns Zeds in laid stress upon by Lumbroso. 


Dionys. perieg. 255, is due to the later 5 Comp. Kroker, 1.0. 

identification of Sarapis with Zeus. 6 Brugsch, geograph. Inschr. i. p. 240, 
2 Plut. de Js, 28. Tacitus, hist. iv. has interpreted in this way the Swémoy 

63; 64. dpos near Memphis mentioned by 


3 Clem. Alex. protv. p. 42. Accord- Eustathios, ad Dionys. 255. Plew 
ing to Isidoros the statue came from seems to be hypercritical in taking 
Seleukeia, apparently in the reign of (p. 20) that name to be a mere fiction 
Ptolemaeus III. Euergetes, see Clemens of Eustathios, intended to connect 
and Tacitus, 7.7. the Sinopian tradition with that of 
4 This discrepancy has been justly Memphis. 
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This may, of course, have been made in Alexandria by some 
Greek artist, but I see no decisive reason why it should not 
have been introduced from abroad. But at any rate it appears 
to me inconsistent with sound historical method to mix up 
the completely different traditions of Athenodoros with that 
relative to Sinope so as to attribute the Greek statue to Bryaxis 
who is named only in the former tradition, and to identify this 
artist, notwithstanding the express warning of Athenodoros, 
with the Athenian companion of Skopas!. There is also another 
reason to doubt this supposition. The earliest certain repre- 
sentation of Sarapis is on coins of the times of Ptolemeus VI. 
Philometor, about B.c. 1707; the next instances are on rude 
copper coins of Sicily belonging to the Roman epoch *; other- 
wise Sarapis scarcely occurs on coins anterior to the beginning 
of the Christian era. On these coins the god bears no modius, 
but at the top of his laurel wreath appears the small head- 
ornament of Osiris ; hair and beard are rich and curly ; the fore- 
head projects strongly above the eyes. The head has throughout 
the character of those heads of Zeus which nowadays generally 
are attributed to the school or artistic influence of Lysippos. 
Now, the same character strongly marks the many heads 
of Sarapis to be met on statues, busts, coins, engraved stones. 
We may therefore conjecture with probability that this head 
goes back to a famous image in the main place of the worship 
of Sarapis, and that this was precisely the great statue brought 
according to the legend to Alexandria by Ptolemy. If this 
conclusion be right, the artistic character of the image would 
not well suit the companion of Skopas, but point to a some- 
what later epoch. For this reason I should not object to the 
view of those authorities who assign the introduction of the 





1 Brunn, Gesch. d. griech. Kiinstler, i. 
p. 884, followed by Overbeck, Murray, 
Mrs. Mitchell, Lafaye, and many 
others, contradicted by Klein, archacol. - 
epigr. Mittheil. aus Ocsterreich, 1881, 
p. 96, note 30, and Kroker, 7.2. p. 20. 

2 Brit. Mus. Catal., Ptolemies, p. 79, 
pl. 18, 8 Feuardent, Coll. Giov. 
Demetrio, Num., Eg. ane. i. pl. 5, 257. 
Zeitschr. f. Numism. iii. pl. 9, 15. 
Imhoof-Blumer, Portratkipfe auf ant. 
Miinzen hellen. Volker, pl. 8, 12.—Brit. 


Mus. Cat., Seleucid Kings, p. 88, pl. 12, 
11. Feuardent, pl. 11, 274. 

3 Head, Coinage of Syracuse, p. 75, 
pl. 14, 5. Brit. Mus. Cat., Sicily, p. 
227, 701, &c. Combe, Mus. Hunter., 
pl. 16, 2; 3; 6. Comp. Brit. Mus., 
Sicily, p. 51, 59; 62; p. 54, 87-90 
(Catana) ; p. 98, 8(Menaenum). For 
more instances see Wieseler, diber einige 
geschn. Steine, ii. 1 (Abh. der Gitlinger 
Ges. vol. xxxi.), p. 27. 
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celebrated statue not to Ptolemaus Soter but to one of his 
successors. 

Attributes of Sarapis ; Kerberos—Tacitus mentions but gene- 
rally the attributes (insignia) of the statue, from which one 
might infer the identity of Sarapis and the infernal king (Dis 
pater). Plutarch more especially names Kerberos and the ser- 
pent. <A still more detailed account is given by Macrobius'; he 
speaks of the calathus on the god’s head ?, and distinguishes the 
three heads of Kerberos entwined by a serpent and sitting to 
the right of the god. The head in the middle was that of a 
great lion, that to the right was the head of a tame fawning 
dog, to the left that of a rapacious wolf. (The symbolical inter- 
pretation referring them to present future and past may be set 
aside.) We are told nowhere distinctly whether the statue 
represented the god sitting or standing. However, even apart 
from a coin of Hadrian supposed by Zoega to represent the 
introduction on ship-board of the Sinopian statue °, there can be 
scarcely a doubt that the chief statue represented the god 
enthroned, On the numerous coins exhibiting Sarapis standing, 
Kerberos is rather rare*; on the contrary those with Sarapis 
enthroned exhibit Kerberos, if not without exception, still 
usually associated with the god, and moreover the many marble 
statues still extant of Sarapis sitting as a rule place the infernal 
dog at his right. 

We may even go farther. Notwithstanding the contrary 
assertion of Overbeck®, the difference of the three heads as 
related by Macrobius is still traceable as a peculiarity of the 
figure of Kerberos. The Rev. 8.8. Lewis in Cambridge possesses 
a statuette of Sarapis, of white marble, formerly in the Demetrio 


3 Nummi Aeg. p. 133, no. 309, 


note. 


1 Saturn. i. 20,13; 14. 
2 We should not be justified if from 





the want of this attribute in the 
above-named coins we inferred that it 
had no place also in the Alexandrian 
statue. The Ptolemies had sufficient 


reasons to adorn on their coins the 
head of the successor of Osiris with the 
well-known attribute of that national 
god, instead of covering it with the 
foreign-looking head ornament of his 
Greek substitute. 





4 Sarapis, holding in 1. staff, extends 
r. over Cerberus: Zoega, p. 106, 63 ; 
146, 380; 881. PI. 8, 6 (Hadrian) ; 
similarly p. 269, 51 (Severus Alex.). 
Similar type, except that Sarapis holds 
in r. a patera: Brit. Mus. Cat., 
Thrace, p. 46, 34 (Nicopolis, Caracalla) ; 
Mionnet, Suppl. iv. p. 287, 86 (Pheneos, 
Plautilla). Comp. the gems in Berlin, 
Toélken, Verzeichniss, no. 69; 70. 
5 Kunstmythologie, ii. p. 306. 
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collection, the description of which by the owner himself I have 
the greater pleasure in here communicating as I had omitted 
the monument in my Ancient Marbles in Great Britain. ‘At 
the right hand of the god, Cerberus, wolf, lion, and dog ; the wolf- 
head looks sorrowfully downwards, the lion-head looks straight 
forward under the control of the master’s hand, pressing his 
head ; the dog-head at his knee looks up lovingly for orders.’ 
It is worth mentioning that this statuette comes from Alex- 
andria. But generally in statues and statuettes the middle 
head is of a broader, not seldom of a lion-like type—especially 





CERBERUS IN BRONZE: Brit. Mus. 


so in the statue at Castle Howard 1,—whereas the two other 
heads are almost always more pointed, more like a greyhound’s 
head. Besides, the head nearest to the god is usually uplifted, 
or at least directed towards the master*; much rarer is the 
direction downwards of the outmost head*®, A similar difference 
of direction is visible on coins of Alexandria‘, on terra-cotta 
lamps®, in some small bronze statuettes of Kerberos which, 
although separated from the god, still by themselves give suffi- 
cient proof that they belong to the same type®. In one of them 


1 Michaelis, Anc. Marbles in Gr. Br. et IV. pl. 28 (in aedibus Vallarum). 
p. 827, no. 12, Journ. Hell. Stud. 3 Lansdowne House, no. 97. Clarac, 
1885, p. 85. Also in the Lansdowne iv. 758, 1851 A.—Brit. Museum, G.- 
statue (Anc. M. p. 470, no. 97. Clarac, Rom. Sculpt. no. 127. Ane. Marbles, 
iv. 758, 1851 A) the middle head, the x. 43,2. Clarac, iii, 396 D, 669 A. 


snout of which is modern, is much 4 Zoega, pl. 8, 6; 7. 16, 9. 
broader. 5 §. Bartoli (Beger), antiche lucerne, 


2 See the instances given in Clarac, ii. pl. 6; 8. 
iv. pl. 757. Cavalieri Ant. stat. 1. IZ/. 6 Towe to Dr. Puchstein of Berlin 
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(a) the lion’s head looking forward stretches out its tongue ; the 
dog’s head projecting from the right shoulder is looking down, 
the ears erected; the wolf’s head, distinguished by a row of 
villous hair beneath the neck, with ears laid back, looks up. A 
second specimen (0), very similar, wreathed with snakes in com- 
plete harmony with Macrobius, is figured in the text in its actual 
size. Two other copies (¢ d) show the right head looking out- 
wards horizontally (dog’s head, ears erected), the left one looking 
up a little (wolf-like, ears reclining). 

Notwithstanding these varieties of detail, it is clear that the 
original of all these statuettes exhibited differences in the three 
heads similar to those described by Macrobius, and that it is due 
only to the carelessness with which most of the marble statuettes 
of Sarapis are executed, that in these the said differences have 
been either totally or partially lost. This is the more probable 
as in the very rare statue of Hades in the Borghese Villa’, the 
middle head is lion-like, and the outer head which is alone 
visible (the head to the left being hidden in the drapery) is 
that of a greyhound looking up with ears laid back. This statue, 
the only large one of Hades we possess, is of high importance 
on account of the relation indicated in the literary tradition of 
the type of Hades or Pluto with that of Sarapis enthroned. The 
general composition is identical, only the heads are different, 
that of Hades showing morose features and a realistic conception 
similar to that of the Chiaramonti bust of Poseidon? and charac- 
teristic of the Hellenistic epoch, whereas the head of Sarapis, 
in accordance with the high position of the god in the belief of 
later generations, bears rather the character of a gloomy Zeus, 
a character however sometimes found in Hades himself in his 
more ideal representations. 


and Prof. Gardner detailed notices as (d) British Museum, Bronze Room. 

to the following examples :— I have little doubt that similar figures 
(a) Berlin, Antiquarium. H.0.042m. — exist in many cabinets. 

Friederichs, Berl. ant. Bildw. ii. no. 1 Nibby, Mon. scelti di Villa Borgh. 


2304. S. Bartoli, ant. luc. ii. pl. 7 pl. 89. Braun, Vorschule der Kunst- 
(reversed and too distinct in the forms). mythologie, pl. 22. Miiller-Wieseler, 


Rubbed. Denkmédiler, ii. 67, 853. 
(6) British Museum, Bronze Room. 2 Mus. Chiaramonti, i. pl. 24. Pi- 
See woodcut, p. 293, original size. stolesi, Vaticano, iv. pl. 57. Braun, 


(c) Berlin, Antiquarium. H. 0.054 Vorschule, pl. 16. Miiller-Wieseler, ii. 
m. Friederichs, ii. No. 2303. Of better 6, 67. Overbeck, Atlas zur Kunst- 
work, myth. pl. 11, 11; 12. 
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Sarapis standing, first type: sceptre and altar—The represen- 
tation of Sarapis enthroned on Alexandrian coins first appears 
in the thirteenth year of Nero (A.D. 67—68)!; it is a question 
whether any of the extant sculptural copies, the fine bronze 
statuette from Paramythia in the British Museum excepted *, be 
more ancient. Not much later occur the first types of a standing 
Sarapis. I have no detailed knowledge of a coin of Vespasian 
or Titus (A.D. 76 ?)8, but its type seems similar to that which 
first arises under Domitian, comes into vogue under Trajan, and 
has not yet quite disappeared under Hadrian. Sarapis stands 
in a temple, extending his right hand over an altar, and holding 
a long staff or sceptre in the left (Pl. E. 1)4. The temple or 
edicula seems to indicate a certain statue copied on the coin °. 
It is but a slight variation if, instead of the altar, the infernal 
dog has his place under the hand of his master (Pl. E. 2) ®; on 
the other hand, it is a development of the general idea if the 
god in his extended right holds a patera’, This last representa- 
tion is not limited to Alexandria, but returns a little later on 
coins of several cities®, as well as, slightly modified, on engraved 
stones®. After all, this type is very similar to that of Sarapis 
enthroned, but that the god has risen from his seat. The altar 
occasionally occurs also near the throne, and so does the patera 
in the hand, of the sitting god. We may therefore regard this 
type as derived from the sitting type, and compare the relation 


the ‘hircus ante pedes’ is no doubt the 
Kerberos. On a coin of Hadrian 
(Zoega, p. 113, 154) the attributes of 
the patera and a fawn (instead of the 
sceptre) are combined. 

8 With Kerberos in Pheneos (Plau- 
tilla, Mionnet, suppl. iv. p. 287, 86), 
in Nikopolis (Caracalla and Geta, Br. 


1 Zoega, p. 27, 61. 

2 Spee. of ant. sculpt. i. 
Clarac, iii. 398, 670. 

3 Zoega, p. 49, 25. 

* Zoega, p. 51, 12; 62, 7b; 73, 90; 
78, 183; 83, 144; 107, 78. Comp. 
p. 134, 335; 336. The same type on 
coins of Perinthos under Caracalla, 


pl. 63. 

















Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 152, 38. 
5 Zoega, p. 78, supposes the Sara- 
peion to be meant, which no doubt 
contained more statues of the god than 
the one chief statue. Comp. Ammianus 
Mare. xxii. 12 Serapeum...spirantibus 
signorum figmentis...exornatum. 

6 Zoega, p. 106, 63; 146, 380 ; 381, 
pl. 8, 6. Overbeck, Kunstmyth. ii. 
Miinzt. 4, 29 (Hadrian). 

7 Zocga, p. 189, 226 (Anton. Pius) ; 


Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 46, 34) ; without 
him in Hermokapelia in Mysia (Mionnet, 
descr. iv. p. 44, 232). Without the 
patera in Marcianopolis (Macrinus, Br. 
Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 32, 31). 

9 Tolken, Verz. geschn. Steine in 
Berlin, p. 20, no. 67, with the addition 
of attributes of Zeus, eagle and thunder- 
bolt ; no. 70 in Roman warrior’s dress, 
with Kerberos near him. 
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between representations of Zeus or Asklepios enthroned with 
those of the same gods standing. 

Sarapis standing, second type: right hand raised and sceptre.— 
A second type, a very favourite one, particularly in late times, 
leaves the sceptre or long staff in the left, but shows the right arm 
raised so as to signify either benediction or allocutio. The first 
instance of “HAvos Ydpamis thus represented occurs on an 
Alexandrian coin of the thirteenth year of Domitian (4.D. 93-94)}, 
in which however the god is clad in the mantle only, a dress 
rarer but noways unheard of, In the usual full dress the same 
god appears on coins of Hadrian, either alone (PI. E. 4)%, or within 
a temple, opposite the Emperor who extends his right hand 
over an altar inscribed AAPIANON (PI. E. 3)* In the last 
mentioned coin, which belongs to the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Hadrian (A.D. 132-133), the action of Sarapis finds its 
easiest explanation as a gesture of blessing; one might suppose 
the coin to be connected with the revolt in Judea®. In Alex- 
andria itself this type of Sarapis, after having ceased for some 
time, reappears only under Severus Alexander and some later 
emperors °, but during the third century it is spread over large 
parts of the empire, especially under Caracalla (in the years 
A.D. 212-216)’, and under Gordianus&, finally under the last 


1 Zoega, p. 58, 117. Eckhel, D.V. Vienna 1881, p. 65; 72, makes the 











iv. p. 31, thinks the raised right to be 
characteristic for the combination of 
“HAtos Sdpams. 

2 Zoega, p. 45, 55 (Vespasian) ; p. 
232, 27, pl. 14, 7. Overbeck, Kunst- 
myth. ii. Miinzt. 4, 30 (Verus). One 
may compare the terra-cotta lamp, 
Catal. Durand, no. 1777. In the 
British Museum there is, according to 
a notice by Prof. Gardner, a small 
Zeus-like bronze figure, possibly of 
Sarapis, standing, clad in a himation 
only, which passes over his left shoulder 
and leaves most of the body bare; on 
his head is a circular modius bound 
with laurel; in the right hand which 
hangs down he holds a short staff (part 
of thunderbolt ?). 

3 Zoega, p. 125, 236 ; 135, 337. 
* Zoega, p. 134, 335; 336. pl. 7, 14. 
5 Diirr, Reisen des Kaiscrs Hadrian, 





emperor leave Alexandria in the autumn 
of 131, and the revolt begin at the end 
of that, or the beginning of the next 
year. The type of the coin would 
have a more pregnant signification if 
we could refer it to a visit to Alexandria 
of the emperor in 132-3. 

6 Zoega, p. 269, 51 (Severus Alex- 
ander L wéurrov ; the same type with 
the date Z é8ddéuov is in the Imhoof 
collection) ; p. 296, 5 (Trebonianus) ; 
325, 2 (Domitius Domitianus). 

7 Cohen, méd. impér. iii. p. 165; 
166 ;169 ;175 ;180. Br. M. Cat., Thrace, 
p. 172, 11; 12 (Serdike) ; p. 120, 27 
(Hadrianopolis). 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 52; 63; 
120; 133. Mionnet, suppl. ii. p. 324. 
The same type returns under Macrinus, 
Elagabalus, Maximinus, Traianus 
Decius and Hostilianus, Postumus. 
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zealous restorer of the worship of Sarapis, Julianus'. The type 
is especially a favourite in Thrace—as an instance we figure a 
coin of Hadrianopolis struck under Gordian ITI. (Pl. E. 5),—but 
it extends also over Asia Minor (Tieion in Bithynia, Mytilene, 
Perga, Olba), as far as Damaskos and the Samarian Kaisareia. 

















BronzE STATUETTE: FLORENCE, 


It is also traceable on engraved gems®. The finest instance, 
however, is afforded by a good Roman bronze statuette, 0°29 m. 
high, of the Florentine Museum %, which at the same time proves 
that this type was not invented for the coins but goes back to 
a sculptural original. The statuette is of excellent preservation * ; 
1 Cohen, vi. p. 374, 121. 68 (Télken). 
2 Impronte del? Instituto, v. 65 3 R. Gal. di Firenze, serie iv. vol. i. 


(Bullett, 1839, p. 105), with the in- pl. 20. Clara, iii. 399, 673. 
scription efs Zebs Sépams. Berlin, no. 4 Director Milani of Florence has 
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both arms were broken but are certainly antique, and the move- 
ment of the right hand with opened palm and outstretched 
fingers serves again to confirm the signification of the action as 
that of blessing. The fingers of the left hand are so disposed 
as to be able to grasp a sceptre. Although there is no great 
invention in the figure—more especially the arrangement of the 
well-disposed himation is rather common—not unlike that of 
the youthful Asklepios from Kyrene at Edinburgh !,—still the 
walking movement gives a lively effect, which is strengthened 
by the slight turn of the head in the direction of the raised 
right arm. A modius ornamented with olive branches towers 
on the crown, from which the full hair hangs down, framing the 
countenance; the expression of the features is dignified but 
gloomy. Very similar in movement, dress, and expression is 
the appearance of the god in a votive relief of marble in the 
Museum of Turin?, unfortunately unpublished; his position on 
a peculiar base, within an wdicula, proves that we may here too 
assume a sculptural model. The only variation is that the left 
hand, hanging down, does not hold the sceptre, as in the coins, 
but a small box. We may compare the ‘basket suspended by 
a cord’ which Sarapis bears in his right hand on a coin of 
Perinthos, struck under Caracalla *, as also the pail held by the 
god on a Pompeian painting*. No doubt, these vessels must 
have had their fixed signification in the worship of Sarapis; the 
situla in the hand of the priestesses of Isis is well-known °. 
Sarapis standing, third type: left arm raised, right hanging 
down.—This type, which is not to be found on coins, recurs in 


had the kindness to examine the bronze italien, iv. p. 66, no. 102, Height 
closely. The arms are not modern, 0°79 m, 

as Overbeck says (Kunstmyth. ii. p. 3 Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 153, 39. 
314), but only broken and replaced, 4 Helbig, Wandgemaelde, no. 80. 
the style as well as the quality of the See below, p. 306. 

bronze and its patina proving its * Rare varieties show Sarapis holding 
antique origin, The left foot too is in his hand either ears of corn (Cohen, 
broken a little above the sandal. Two méd. impér. 1V*. p. 183, 381-383 
joints of the ring-finger of the right [Caracalla]), or a fillet (bronze statuette 
hand are broken and missing. The at Stanmore Hill, Anc. Marbles in Gr. 


eyes are of silver, the pupils ex- Brit. p. 660, no. 4), or a wreath (gems 
cavated. in Paris [Chabouillet, cab. des méd. no. 

1 Journ. Hell, Stud. 1884, p. 157, 2026] and Vienna [Sacken and Kenner, 
no. 1. <Archaeologia Scot. iv. pl. 16. Samml. des Miinz- uw. Ant.-Cab. p. 434, 


 Diitschke, ant. Bildwerke in Ober- 285)). 
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some bronze statuettes}, far the best of which is the larger one 
in Dresden (a). Sarapis, in his usual dress, and with the modius 
on the head, raises the left arm so as to leave no doubt about its 
having originally grasped a sceptre; in e a small vestige of it 
has even been preserved. The arrangement of the himation 
corresponds with that movement of the arm. The right arm 
hangs down but, at least in a d, does not cling to the body, and, 
the beautiful head being turned the same way, seems to have 
held some attribute. In the better preserved though very poor 
copies ¢ d ec, however, the right arm hangs close to the body, 
without any attribute in the hand. Ine the god is placed on 
a globe, a position by which he is characterised as the supreme 
lord of the world. 

Sarapis standing, fourth type: sceptre in right hand, left hang- 
ing down.—A short mention suffices for a group of late coins of 
Alexandria in which Sarapis holds the sceptre in the right 
instead of the left hand, the left arm being enveloped in the 
cloak (Pl. E. 6 of Tranquillina) *. 

Sarapis standing, with cornucopiae—aA fifth type of Sarapis 
standing, much rarer but also much more characteristic, is 
that with a cornucopiae. On the coins of Alexandria, clear 
instances of a cornucopiae in connection with Sarapis are found 


statuette. 

(c) Berlin, Antiquarium. Friederichs, 
Berlins ant. Bildw. ii. no. 1868. H. 
0.07. 


1 I am indebted to Director Treu of 
Dresden for the following details on 
the Dresden statuettes and for the 
photograph reproduced on p. 299 :— 























(a) Dresden. Hettner, Bildw. der 
kgl. Antikens., 4 ed., p. 50, no. 127. 
Good bronze, purporting to come from 
Alexandria ; bought in Rome, 1877, 
from Martinetti. Eyes, lips, sandals 
of silver; further remains of silver 
may be hidden under the thick oxy- 
dation. H. 0.39 without the base, 
0.465 including it. The base is old, 
The figure was broken at the feet, and 
so was the modius (ornamented with 
upright branches); both have been 
replaced. (See cut.) 

(b) Dresden. Smaller bronze, h. 
0.063. Bought 1885 from Dr. Dressel. 
The greater part of the arms and the 
feet is missing. The proportions are 
much more slender than in the larger 





(d) Berlin, Antiquarium. Friederichs, 
no. 1869; apparently from the same 
mould. H. 0.63. 

(ec) Arolsen. Gaedechens, Antiken zu 
Arolsen, p. 38, no. 29. Friederichs- 
Wolters, Bausteine, p. 694, no. 1769. 
H. 0.065. 

* The latter circumstance is expressly 
mentioned in the description of the 
coins, Zoega, p. 264, 6 (Annia) ; 269, 
50 (Sev. Alex.) ; 278, 15 (Maximinus) ; 
287, 8, pl. 17, 13 (Tranquillina). No- 
thing is said of this detail in the coins 
of Gordianus III. no, 50; 59, Philippus, 
no. 15; 25a, Otacilia, no. 3b; 93, 
Traianus Decius, no. 1, Volusianus, 
no. 4, Valerianus, no. 11, and in a 
gem at Paris (Chabouillet, no. 2026). 
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only on those coins where the head of the god is surrounded by 
the cornucopiae at the same time as with other attributes. Thus 
Sarapis appears, in almost identical representation, on coins of 
Hadrian!, of Antoninus Pius (PI. E. 8)’, and of Philippus Arabs?, 
a true Serapis Pantheus, as he is styled in a Spanish inscription‘. 
On a coin of M. Aurelius the figure of the deity is accompanied 
by a serpent-entwined staff (Pl. E. 7). Modius, ram’s horns, 
and rays indicate the combination of “HAvos Ldpamis and Zeds 
“Appov; the trident entwined by a dolphin points to Poseidon ; 
the cornucopiae in this group of attributes is referred by Zoega® 
to the Nile. This conjecture, not unreasonable in itself, is less 
likely, inasmuch as the cornucopiae occurs not only on such 
pantheistic representations of Sarapis®. It is at least highly 
probable that the ‘vir barbatus stans cum modio in capite, s. 
cornucopiae, who offers his hand to a female, wearing modius 
and holding cornucopiae, with an altar between them, on an 
Alexandrian coin of Trajan’, is nove but Sarapis, in a group not 
unlike that of the Xanthian marble. In this instance, an 
identification of Sarapis with Nile would be much more 
unlikely; while it is entirely out of the question in the 
representations of the god with the cornucopiae on imperial 
coins of the neighbouring Thracian cities of Odessos and 
Dionysopolis. The series of the former town begins with 
Septimius Severus *, and goes on under Caracalla (Pl. E. 9) °, 
Elagabalus (Pl. E. 10), Severus Alexander, and Gordianus III. ! ; 
the same type occurs on the coins of Dionysopolis under Severus 
Alexander (Pl. E. 11)". Jn all these coins the bearded god, 
clad in chiton and himation, with the modius on his head, 
stands, his weight resting on the left leg, the right gently bent ; 
he turns half round to a lighted altar into the flames of which 


1 Imhoof, Monnaies Greeques, pl. J, 
15, p. 458, 13. 

2 Zoega, p. 169, 56 ; 173, 97, pl. 10, 
17. The coin, p. 197, 291, varies a 
little. 

3 Zoega, p. 289, 36 (without the 
Ammon’s horns). 

40. I. Lat. ii. 46, 

5 P. 174, note. 

6 A similar coin is that of Ptolemais 
of the time of Septimius Severus, in de 
Sauley, Numism. de la Terre-Sainte, 


p- 161, no. 4, pl. 8, 8. 

7 Zoega, p. 83, 143 (Museo Tiepoli). 

8 Mionnet, suppl. ii. p. 353, 903 ; 
904. 

® Brit. Mus, Cat., Thrace, p. 138, 
13; 14. 

10 Ibid. p. 139, 15-18. Mionnet, 
descr, i, p. 396, 228. Suppl. ii. 
p- 357, 924; 925 (in the Imhoof 
collection). 

1 Brit. Mus, Cat., Thrace, p. 24, 1. 
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he is pouring from a patera, whereas in the left arm he holds a 
large cornucopiae filled with fruits. 

In the Catalogue of the British Museum the interpretation 
of this god of Odessos as Sarapis is qualified as doubtful. The 
reason is to be found no doubt in the ancient autonomous 
tetradrachms of Odessos (Pl. E. 12), which show in a beautiful 
type a very similar god, but without the modius and the altar ; 
in the field @EQY MEFAAOY KYPSA2. Hardouin’s inter- 
pretation of the last word as «ép(sos) Yd(paris), which might 
be supported by the occasional qualification of Sarapis as xdpios 
and as Oeds péyas or deus magnus, and which even gained the 
applause of Eckhel?, has lost every probability since L. Miilier 
pointed out the same word as the beginning of a magistrate’s 
name on coins of the very town of QOdessos, with the types of 
Alexander the Great®. Nevertheless, Sarapis may be here 
meant; nor would the wanting modius be an insuperable 
obstacle, as precisely in the earliest, and eventually in some 
later representations, that god wears no modius*. Chronological 
reasons too are not contrary to the interpretation. According 
to Dr. Imhoof’s judgment, the coin is not earlier than the end 
of the third century, perhaps rather later; Prof. Gardner would 
even assign it to the second quarter of the second century. 
There is no reason to doubt that at that epoch the worship 
of Sarapis might have found its way to the Thracian shores ; 
and if so, the coin would be highly interesting as one of the 
oldest extant representations of that god in full length, stand- 
ing, but without modius and sceptre, and, instead of the latter, 
bearing the cornucopiae. However, I cannot help thinking 
that this interpretation, though not impossible, is by no means 
certain. I shall not lay great stress on the style of the 
figure copied on the coin, which reminds me of statues like 
the Vatican ‘Sardanapallos’ and similar creations of the fourth 


1 Mionnet, descr. i. p. 395, 221. (Anon. Peripl. Ponti Hux. 12). 


Planches, 69, 5. Museum Pembrok. ii. 4 See p. 291, notes 2 and 3, and comp. 
pl. 34. Wieseler, iiber geschn. Steine, ii. 1 (Abh. 

2 Doctr. numm. ii. p. 87. Overbeck,  d. Gétt. Ges, vol. xxxi.), p. 27, &e. The 
Kunstmyth. ii. p. 103. head on the obverse of this coin 


3 Numism. d’ Alexandre le Grand, (Mionnet, pl. 69, 5. Overbeck, Kwnst- 
p. 172; 174 (indicated to me by Prof. myth. ii. Miinzt. 1, 19) has no attribute 
Gardner). One may compare the name which would point to Sarapis. 
of the Bithynian town of Kupoara 
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century, that is to say of an epoch in which a Greek Sarapis 


was not yet in existence. Of greater importance is the fact 
that on other autonomous coins of Odessos! apparently the 
same god with a cornucopiae is riding on horseback, a thing 
utterly unheard of in the case of Sarapis. This seems to point 
rather to some Oeds émuy@ptos in Hellenized form, whose quali- 
fication of Oeds péyas may remind us of the title of the ‘great 
gods’ of Samothrake. 

However this question may be settled, and even if the older 
coins of Odessos represent a local divinity, still the name of 
Sarapis seems noways excluded in the case of the imperial coins 
of Odessos, which are later by three or four centuries. The 
widely spread worship of the Alexandrine god precisely in the 
cities on the coast of Moesia and Thrace during the later 
imperial epoch, is abundantly shewn by the evidence of coins, 
Surely it is much less likely that beside this mighty conqueror 
of the world an old local god of similar features should have 
been preserved, than that the elder eds péyas should have 
given way to the new Oeds uéyas or péyiotos, and be absorbed 
as it were by the stronger nature of his successor. Now, has 
the Sarapis of the later coins inherited his cornucopiae from 
his predecessor? This would scarcely be the right inter- 
pretation; it is quite possible to prove that Sarapis is fully 
entitled by himself to bear that symbol. 

Among the treasures of the Payne-Knight collection in the 
British Museum there is a silver statuette of Sarapis standing, 
0:04 m. high, the only original mention of which is to be 
found in the letterpress to plate 63 of the Specimens of Antient 
Sculpture, vol. i. This mention is so short and indistinct that 
the statuette was universally thought to represent the god 
sitting, as does the bronze statuette engraved in that plate. 
It is the merit of Prof. Gardner to have drawn attention to this 
little jewel, and to have discovered from Payne-Knight’s Cata- 
logue that it a!so belongs to that famous find which took place 


1 Eckhel, D. NV. ii. p. 37. Mionnet, 
suppl. ii. p. 350, 889; 890. The cor- 


cornucopiae being a common attribute 
of this class of divinities, Prof. Gardner 











nucopiae occurs also alone on autono- 
mous coins of Odessos (Mionnet, no. 
895); it is less significant to find 
the same symbol held by a river-god 
(Panysos? Mionnet, no. 893 ; 894), the 


H.S.—VOL. VI. 


however is inclined to find a material 
connection between this reclining figure 
and the standing god of the other 
coins, 
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at Paramythifa about the year 17921. It seems to be the only 
object of silver among a large number of bronzes; traces of 
gilding are still observable. We see Sarapis standing in a 
dignified position of repose. Long hair and long beard enhance 
this effect. A long and ample chiton with short sleeves falls 
down to the feet, and a large himation fastened on the left 
shoulder and going slantwise across the breast envelops the 
body in a double layer. The modius covers the head, the 
extended right hand holds a patera, in the left arm rests a 
large cornucopiae richly filled with fruits. No doubt this 
charming little statuette is no Roman work but, like all the rest 





SILVER STATUETTE: Buir. Mus. 


of that celebrated find, belongs to the Hellenistic period, and is 
valuable also in this respect,—that it seems to be one of the 
oldest certain representations extant of Sarapis, older than any 
of the statues of the sitting god preserved to us, with the only 
exception of the bronze statuette found together with it. 
Already Payne-Knight in his manuscript notes drew atten- 
tion to another monument which indeed offers the greatest 
resemblance to the statuette, a sardonyx of the Orleans 
Collection, now at St. Petersburg, of which several replicas 
are known’, Formerly it was referred to Juppiter Exsuper- 


1 Comp. Michaelis, Anc. Marbles in —Niccolo: Millin, Pierres grav. pl. 3. 
Gr. Brit. p. 118; 119; 120, and the Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. 2ed., ii. 2, 28 
references given in note 313. (not in the third edition).—Vetro : 

2 Sardonyx: Petersburg, A 4, 6,19. Cades, Impronte gemm. cl. i. A. 73.— 
Causeus de la Chausse, Gemme ant. pl. Comp. Wieseler, 7.1. Stephani, Compte- 
126. Inghirami, Jfon, etr. vi. pl. K, 1. Rendu, 1873, p. 150 ; 1877, p. 100. 
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antissimus, more recently it has been considered as Dionysos, 
Dionysos-Hades, or some pantheistic divinity. The long and 
full drapery, including the slanting arrangement of the himation, 
as well as the attributes are so completely in accordance with 
the statuette from Paramythia, that the signification of the 
figure as a Sarapis, which I had conjectured before knowing 
the statuette, now may pass as firmly established. The style 
has a smack of archaism, of which something appears also in 
the statuette, for instance in the style of hair-dressing at the 
neck, The chief novelty of the gem consists in the butterfly 
hovering over the patera. ‘Taking the insect as the image of 

















MARBLE STATUE: FROM MAFFEL 


the soul, the representation is as easily explained with regard to 
Sarapis as in any of the former interpretations, ésrel nal pera 
Thy avayxaiay Tod Bliov TerXeuTHY ETL OdTOS apywv avOpwTroLs 
x 2 
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pévet...cw@TIp avTos Kal WuyorropTds, yor eis POs Kal TadW 
Sexomevos, TavTayh mavtas Tepléyov *. 

Another instance of Sarapis with the cornucopiae is afforded 
by a marble statue, now lost sight of, which is known only by 
an engraving in Maffei’s Musewm Veronense®. The movement 
is similar to that in the Florentine bronze and in the later coins 
of Odessos. The god stands on the left leg, the right gently 
bent; the head, covered with the modius, turns a little to its 
right, in harmony with the right arm stretched forward: no 
doubt the lost hand once held a patera. The left arm is bent 
at a right angle; the engraving shews distinctly the remains 
of the cornucopiae. The drapery is nearly the same as in the 
Florence bronze; also the shortness of the chiton corresponds 
with it, in opposition to the more dignified yut@v aodypns of 
the coins, the silver statuette, &c. 

Sarapis seems also to be distinguishable on two wall-paintings 
of Pompei*. The one (no. 80, casa delle Ammazoni), now 
destroyed, represented Harpokrates placed between Isis and 
‘a bearded male figure, with gold-coloured lotos above the 
forehead, with a pail in his right and a cornucopiae in the left 
hand.’ Nothing is said about the dress. The ‘lotos’, instead of 
the modius, is known from the old Ptolemaic coins (see p. 291) ; 
the pail reminds us of the box and the basket held by the god in 
some later coins (see p. 298): these objects consequently are at 
least not inconsistent with the supposition of Sarapis. On the 
other picture (no. 79, house of Julia Felix), now in the museum 
at Naples, Isis enthroned is surrounded by Anubis and ‘a 
much-injured figure, the sex of which cannot be distinctly made 
out, clad in long light-coloured tunica and dark upper-garment, 
resting the left hand on a staff, and holding in the right a 
cornucopiae from which projects a long branch’. Also one of 
the lateral walls of this little sanctuary contained ‘a male 
figure, clad in a mantle, with a cornucopiae in both hands’. 
Probably these figures were meant to represent the same divinity 
which, in such a company, could scarcely be any one but 
Sarapis. 


1 Aristides, or. in Sar. p. 54 ed. 3 Helbig, Wandgemaelde, p. 26, no. 
Jebb. 79; 80, both from private houses ; 
2 Pag. 75, 5. The letterpress con- comp. Lafaye, p. 826, no. 216 ; 217. 
tains not a word about the statue. 
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Finally we return to the god on the Xanthian relief with 
which we began. The long chiton has, an exceptional detail, 
no sleeves; the arrangement of the himation is simpler and 
poorer than on the other monuments ; the rather stiff position 
wants that lively movement which is observable in the statues 
and on the coins. As, however, the left leg evidently was a 
little bent, the impression of stiffness may to a certain degree 
be due to the awkwardness of the Lycian copier. A very small 
modius of unusual shape rests on the god’s head, the hair hangs 
deeply down on to the nape of the neck, The extended right 
hand retains a battered fragment of the patera it once held. 
In the left arm rests the huge cornucopiae, the upper half of 
which is striated like the cornucopiae on the coins of certain 
Ptolemies, particularly of Arsinoe Philadelphos’. Here, too, a 
bunch of grapes hangs down, and other fruits fill up the horn; 
but quite singular is the addition of two bull’s horns. Evidently 
they contain an allusion to Apis, whose essence and name had 
been incorporated by Sar-apis. I do not find any other monu- 
mental analogy, except the doubtful one of a coin struck in 
the Hypselite nome in the eleventh year of Hadrian (Pl. E. 13), 
on which a deity, with a lotos on his head (Sarapis? Osiris ?), 
holding a staff in the left, bears an Apis on his right hand ®. 
The more interesting is our marble, especially as what has been 
said at the beginning leaves no doubt that we have not to deal 
with the arbitrary device of a Lycian statuary mason, but that 
our relief is the exact copy of a statue. 

Origin of Sarapis’ cornucopiae.—The horns of Apis in the 
cornucopiae, and the butterfly of the Petersburg sardonyx point 
to the region in which we have to search the explanation of the 
cornucopiae as a symbol of Sarapis. Among the gods of the 
Greek religion, two are nearest to him in external appearance, 
the ’"Aya0os Aaduwy and Pluto, the genuine Attic euphemistic 
substitute for sullen Hades, a friendly god to whose images 
éreaotw ovdev poSepov*, They are so similar to one another 
that in many instances it is difficult to make out which of the 
two is meant. An Agathos Daimon, with his name appended, 
occurs on an Athenian votive relief‘, with long hair, bearded, 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat., Ptolemies, pl. 8. porary coins of Diospolis, 2b. p. 125, 231. 
2 Zoega, p. 124, 225 ‘Ywnai(7av). > Paus. i. 28, 6. 
A similar Osiris occurs on the contem- 4 Schoene, gricch. Lcliefs, pl. 26, 
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clad in a long chiton and a himation, holding in both hands a 
large cornucopiaec. He appears again with cornucopiae and 
patera on a votive relief from Megara, now at Berlin’. On the 
other hand, Pluto is represented on Attic vases as bearing a 
cornucopiae *, occasionally also a sceptre*; other Attic or neo- 
Attic works give him the same attributes but limit his drapery 
to the himation alone‘. Doubtful is the decision as to some 
other monuments, a vase from Nola which shows the god white- 
haired and fully draped, with sceptre and cornucopiae, in 
company with the Eleusinian divinities *, an Attic relief in the 
British Museum ®, and a statue apparently very similar in 
Cataio 7; in both of them the god, fully draped, bears in the 
left arm a large cornucopiae, the right, which hangs down, being 
broken, The similar appearance of the two gods is not due to 
chance, as Agathodaemon, the Bonus Eventus of the Romans, 
masters the riches of the earth and its abundant produce in 
nearly the same way as the Attic TIhovrwr, pepéa Bros, mrovto- 
Sorns, EvBovrevs, the companion of Demeter, and partaker of the 
Eleusinian worship *. Now, asking from which of the two the 
standing Sarapis may have borrowed his external characteristics, 
and especially his cornucopiae, it appears more natural to 
suppose that, as Sarapis enthroned is but a variation of Hades, 
so Sarapis standing stands in similar relation to Pluto, with 
whom he is also substantially connected. This supposition is 
supported by those Alexandrian coins of Sarapis pantheus of 
which we spoke on p. 301. By the side of the symbols of Zeus 
and Poseidon, the cornucopiae no doubt represents the third 
son of Kronos. In a similar way on an archaistic relief ®, the 
Duhn, no. 3494. Zoega, Bassir. i. 1. 
Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. ii. 7, 76), and 
in the Lateran Museum (no. 460. 
Benndorf and Schoene, pl. 14, comp, 
Matz-Duhn, iii. p. 16): sceptre and 
cornucopiae. 

5 Mon. Ined. d. Inst. i. 4. Miiller- 
Wieseler, Denkm. ii. 9, 110, with 
Wieseler’s remarks. 


109. A youthful representation of the 
same god appears on a Cyrenzan relief 
at Edinburgh (Axe. Marbles, p. 298, no. 
3. Journ. Hell. Stud. 1884, p. 157). 

1 Berlin, no. 679. Wieseler, Abh. 
der Gott. Ges. vol. xx. Furtwingler, 
Samml. Sabouroff, pl. 27. 

2 Mon. Ined. d. Inst, vi. 58. 

3 Naples, no. 3091 (Heydemann). 








Forster, Raub der Persephone, pl. 2. 
Overbeck, Atlas z. Kwnstmyth. pl. 18, 
11. 

4 Vase in the Brit. Museum, no. 811. 
Mon. Incd. dell’ Inst. v. 49: cornu- 
copiae. Reliefs in Pal. Albani (Matz- 


6 Ane. Marbles Brit. Mus. xi. 47, 
‘Plutus and Fortune.’ 

7 Diitschke, ant, Bildw. in Ober- 
ttalien, v. no. 102. 

8 Foucart, Bull. Hellén. 1883, p. 387. 

® Bull. d. Inst. 1861, p. 86. 
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triple Zeus is endowed with thunderbolt trident and cornucopiae. 
The latter symbol has the same meaning with Sarapis as with 
the Attic Pluto, and is just as characteristic for the donor of 
blessing represented in these standing figures, as Kerberos is 
for the enthroned master of the shadows. 

To sum up: the Hellenistic epoch produced two artistic types 
of the Graeco-Egyptian Sarapis. The enthroned god, derived 
from the Greek Hades, and accompanied by the hell-hound, was 
the truer representative of the old Egyptian Osiris-Apis, and by 
his dignified appearance was best fit to become the standard 
image of the new master of the world. Beside him, the 
Attic substitute for Hades, Pluto, became the prototype of 
Sarapis standing, a milder god whose cornucopiae promised all 
kinds of bliss and happiness to his adorers. The seated Sarapis, 
fixed in his external features by the statue of the chief Alex- 
andrian temple, has remained almost unaltered through all 
antiquity. The standing god in his first artistic incarnation did 
not meet with the same favour but had in later times to under- 
go various changes. One of these, our first type, was little else 
but an attempt to transform the sitting god into a standing 
position, Another variation, our second type, replaced the 
cornucopiae of the original standing type by the action of 
blessing. The third type, finally, gave more prominence to 
the sceptre as to the most characteristic symbol of power and 
dominion and, occasionally, strengthened this idea by placing 
the god on a globe. On the whole, Sarapis standing has shown 
a greater vitality and faculty of development than the enthroned 
god, and the various forms under which he appears are a proof 
that in Roman times this more agile and versatile type better 
answered the need of his believers to represent their god as at 
once a benevolent and an omnipotent lord of the universe. 

Tyche.—Sarapis is accompanied on our relief by a goddess 
of similar appearance, in which it is easy to recognise Tyche 
by the mural crown, the large cornucopiae, and the rudder. 
To be sure, one would rather expect to find Sarapis united with 
Isis, but all those peculiarities in dress and attributes which 
are characteristic for that goddess are here wanting. It is well 
known, however, that Isis and Tyche stand in close relation to 
one another, and that Isis-Tyche is one of the frequent figures 
of the late theocrasy. Quite recently excavations on the Esquiline 
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have brought to light a lararium, the main figure of which is a 
statue of Fortune with the head-ornament of Isis; among the 
other sculptural decorations of the small sanctuary are a marble 
statuette of Sarapis enthroned, and a bust, life-size, of the same 
god?, Precisely that close relation between the two goddesses 
may explain the fact that Tyche has taken the place of Isis, 
Indeed Sarapis and Tyche are occasionally found combined on 
imperial coins of Alexandria, Such a coin of Trajan has 
already been dealt with on p. 301. Coins of Antoninus Pius 
show Sarapis sitting on a ship, between the standing figures of 
Demeter and Tyche (Pl. E. 14)%, The same two goddesses 
(Tyche, at least, is distinctly characterised by the rudder and 
the cornucopiae) surround the enthroned god on coins of 
M. Aurelius, Faustina, his wife, and Aclius Verus%, the standing 
god on coins of Commodus‘, It is less certain whether the 
female characterised only by a cornucopiae who is about to 
crown Sarapis, on coins of Verus®, means Tyche, as that symbol 
is associated with too many goddesses to allow a positive decision, 
At any rate, the union of the Graeco-Egyptian Sarapis and the 
common-Greek Tyche is highly characteristic for a later 
epoch in which precisely these two divinities occupied an 
exceptionally high place in the religious belief of departing 
paganism, 

The most striking feature of the Tyche of our relief is the 
very simple drapery. The Attic chiton without sleeves falls 
down to the feet ungirdled, covered in its upper portion by a 
short upper garment equally yngirdled (aaémtuypa)®. Usually 
Tyche appears in full dress, in girt chiton and mantle, more 
matron-like in her whole character. The dress as above de- 
scribed is rather that of Artemis and other virgins, However 
some similar instances can be adduced. I do not quote a bronze 
statuette of Naples in a similar attire, as the want of all at- 
tributes and the original presence of wings suggest rather Nike 
than Tyche’. A certain Tyche is afforded by a marble statue at 


1 Bull. comun. di Roma, 1885, pl. 5 Zoega, p. 282, 27, pl. 14, 7. 


2, 3; for more instances see QO. L. 6 Bochlau, qguaestioncs de re vestiaria 

Visconti, zbid. p. 29. Graccorum, Weimar 1884, p. 17; 55. 
* Zoega, p. 163, 3; 4, 7 Antich. di Ercol. vi. 24. Museo 
5 Zoega, p. 218, 67; 226, 4; 230, Borbon, iii. 26, Miiller- Wieseler, 

15. Denki. ii, 73, 926, with Wieseler’s 


+ Zoega, p. 244, 86. letterpress, 
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Madrid}, with rudder and cornucopiae, in chiton ungirded but 
for a belt going slantwise over the breast crossing the upper- 
garment. This arrangement is especially customary in statues 
of Artemis; nay, some scholars incline to refer all similar 
statues to this goddess and consider other attributions as a result 
of false restorations*, Wrongly; a statue of this kind in the 
British Museum 8 clearly proves, by a head wreathed with ivy, 
and the panther at her feet, that the figure belongs to the 
Bacchic cycle, and in the Madrid statue there remains enough 
of the original attributes to establish the signification as Tyche, 
One might consequently raise the question whether some of 
the other replicas* would be more correctly restored as Tyche, 
but it would lead us too far out of our way to follow this line. 
I shall rather direct attention to an Athenian tetradrachm with 
the names of the magistrates Eumelos and Kalliphon (Pl. E.15)°, 
on which a goddess in similar attire (except the crossing belt) 
appears with a cornucopiae in her left, and a patera in her right 
hand. Evidently the coin reproduces a well-known statue. 
The excellence of the above mentioned statuary type made 
Brunn think of Praxitelean art®. Perhaps the coin may re- 
present the "Aya Téxn of that artist’, Still closer is the 
relation to the coin and to our relief in two statues at Stockholm® 
and at Dresden®, Both shew the same simple dress, both have 
the arms hanging down so as to be able to receive the same 
attributes, both exhibit the same vertical row of folds hanging 
down between the legs, a favourite arrangement in works of the 
later Hellenistic and of Roman art, for instance on many 











1 Huebner, ant. Bildw. in Madrid, 
no. 38, Clarac, iii. 410 H, 837 H. 

2 See Liitzow, Miinchner Antiken, 
p. 15. 

3 Graeco-Roman Sculpt, no, 198. 
Ane. Marbles, x. 23. Clarac, iv. 696 B, 
1621 A, Ellis, Townley Gallery, i, p. 
215. Vaux, Handbook, p. 210. 

4 Clarac, iii, 452, 826 (Torlonia); 468, 
883 (Chiaramonti) ; 471, 899 (Vesco- 
vali). The signification as an Artemis 
seems fully established by a hole 
destined for the quiver in the excellent 
Braschi statue at Munich, no. 113. 
Liitzow, Mitnchn. Ant. pl. 7. Clarae, 
iv. 449, 790. 





5 Beulé, monn. d’Athénes, p, 295, 
To be sure, the specimen of the British 
Museum, reproduced on our plate, shews 
the chiton girt, deviating in this detail 
from Beulé’s engraving. 

8 Glyptothek, no. 113. 

7 Plin. xxxvi, 28. On the relief in 
Schoene, griech, Reliefs, pl, 26, 109, 
Agathe Tyche is a veiled female of 
matronly appearance, 

8 Clarae, iii. 420 B, 719 B. Heyde- 
mann, arch. Zeit. 1865, p. 152*, no. 
13, Wieseler, Philologus, xxvii. p, 
221. 

9 No. 221 (Hettner). 
438 C, 757 A. 


Clarac, iii, 
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sepulchral reliefs from Rheneia, and on Archelaos’ so-called 
Apotheosis of Homer. At any rate the Tyche of our relief is 
interesting as affording a certain instance of this goddess in 
youthful form at a time when the powerful governess of human 
fate was usually represented in matronly dignity. 


Back OF THE MARBLE. 


Description —In strict contrast to the architectural shrine 
surrounding the two divinities, the back of the marble, of 
rather rough execution, is entirely occupied by rocks which 
extend to the very margin of the block. Unfortunately the 
lower part is disfigured by a considerable gap. The whole 
relief offers the image of a cave, so as to remind one at the 
first glance of the well-known Mithraic reliefs. From the 
left there approaches through a kind of entrance a bearded 
archer in oriental costume, raising his arrow. Immediately 
before him we observe the remains of a great dog rapidly 
descending. Above the bowman appears on the edge of the pro- 
jecting rock a jackal rather than a fox ; above the cave there is a 
locust and a great lizard ; at the right upper angle an indistinct 
object which I once took to be a snail without a shell, but which, 
as Prof. Gardner maintains, is rather a cicada, like those which 
appear on coins of Athens. On the right side the rocky edge 
of the cave occupies the whole margin. To the left of it, within 
the cave, again appear animals, at the top in a special recess 
a bear (not a boar) rushing forth, one half of him being visible ; 
beneath a stork, on a rock, under which a fragment of a bird 
apparently aquatic is preserved; at the bottom the hind 
quarters of a bull rushing forward with the tail twisted and 
raised. 

No word is required to prove that there cannot here be 
question of a common chase. Few of these animals would 
be a suitable mark for the archer’s arrows. On the contrary 
the attention of the man and the animals is equally directed 
towards the centre, and there can scarcely exist any doubt 
that their combined attack is aimed at a huge high object in 
the midst of the relief, the upper end of which, close to 
the ceiling of the cave, is still recognizable, whereas the 
lower portion is lost in the great gap. The direction of the 
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dog, and still more the attack of the bull, prove that that 
object once reached down to the bottom of the cave. We 
may conjecture that beneath the archer, opposite the bull, 
another adversary originally had a place. It is decidedly 
remarkable that, in opposition to the good preservation of 
the figures around, the attacked object itself is entirely 
destroyed. Except a small part at the top where the relief 
is preserved, we can only trace the outline; the main part 
of the object, which was probably represented in as high 
a relief as the depth of the cave allowed, has totally dis- 
appeared. The examination of the original marble serves to 
strengthen the impression caused by the photograph that 
the object has been destroyed intentionally. This fact 
cannot be without importance in exploring its meaning. 
Prophylactic destination—Every reader, I suppose, will 
at once remember a class of reliefs, as the most prominent 
example of which I may cite a small marble slab at Woburn 
Abbey, rightly explained by J. Millingen, and afterwards 
made the starting point of a suggestive inquiry on the super- 
stition of the evil eye by Otto Jahn4. The centre of that 
relief is occupied by a large eye; the brow forms as it were 
a rocky hill, and a stony ground is indicated also elsewhere. 
From all directions the evil eye is attacked, at the bottom by 
a lion, a serpent, a scorpion, a crane or stork, a raven; on the 
brow a sitting man, with Phrygian cap, by an unmistakeable 
gesture expresses his contempt for the evil eye, which a gladiator 
is attacking from the right with a trident. The upper left 
angle is wanting, but it may be supplied by the aid of a small, 
round lamina of gold found at Mayence in 1862, and acquired 
by Count M. de Robiano in Brussels* The menagerie here 
consists of a caterpillar, a swan, a tortoise, a crane or stork, a 
cicada (?), a dog or similar animal, a lizard, a snake ; the man at 
the top sits with extended arms, and wears no Phrygian cap ; 


1 Michaelis, Anc. Marbles, p. 731, ing and slightly sketching it; comp. 
no. 99. Woburn Abbey Marbles, pl. arch. Zeitung, 1874, p. 69. The very 
14. Millingen in Archacologia, xix. thin Jamina has a diameter of 0:03 m., 
p. 70. O. Jahn in Berichte d. Sachs. and is provided with a short chain, 


Ges. 1855, p. 28-110. evidently on account of its serving as 
2 The owner, passing from Mayence an apotropaion. The representation is 
to Brussels, showed it to Jahnin Bonn, encircled with a row of beads. 


where I had an opportunity of examin- 
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opposite the retiarius with his trident a second gladiator (secutor) 
is at work, armed with a large square shield and a sword. Other 
instances of the evil eye surrounded and attacked by various 
animals, with which sometimes is joined a phallus, may be found 
on Jahn’s third plate”. The meaning of these compositions is 
clear. The hostile power of the malocchio is to be broken by 
the united attack of the animals, or of the men and the animals, 
to which a prophylactic force is assigned, The same idea is but 
slightly varied when such animals (scorpion, snail, frog), together 
with a phallus encircle the opening of a terracotta lamp’, in 
order to protect it from any evil influence and to assure harmless 
burning to the flame. 

In this direction we must search for the meaning of our relief 
too. The archer in oriental dress, on our marble of Asiatic 
origin, may appropriately be compared with the man with the 
Phrygian cap, and particularly with the gladiators, of the Italian 
monuments, Among the animals, the dog4, the cicada®, the 
lizard ®, the locust’, the stork or crane 8, the other bird °, are 
sufficiently known by other representations as creatures to 
which a prophylactic power was ascribed, As to the jackal, 
the bear, the bull, I have no adequate examples to cite; the 
bull’s head however is frequently used as apotropaion®. On 
the whole, the accordance is great enough to permit us to take 
the prophylactic meaning of the secondary figures of our relief 
for granted, 

Fascinum.—Who, then, is the enemy at whom the attack is 
aimed ? Certainly not the evil eye. Unless I am quite mistaken 
the outlines and the preserved top lead us to recognise nothing 
else but a phallus or fascinwm as represented. First of all, this 
would best explain the thoroughness with which the scandalous 
object, and this alone, has been destroyed. We may call to 
mind the similar scalpellata with which the filthy demon Tychon 














1 Pp. J. Meier, de gladiatura Romana, 
Bonn 1881, p. 19. 

* Comp. p. 96. 

% Jahn, pl. 4, 1 (Berlin). A nearly 
identical lamp is in the British 
Museum. 

+ Jahn, p. 98. 

5 Jahn, p. 36. Stephani, C.2. 1865, 
p. 84; 1869, p. 130; 1880, p. 98. 


6 Jahn, p. 99; 106. Dilthey Archacol.- 
epigr. Mitth. aus Oesterreich, 1878, p. 58. 

7 Jahn, p. 36. 

8 Woburn Abbey relief. Stephani, 
C.R. 1865, p. 107. See below. 

9 Many birds on similar monuments, 
comp. Jahn, p. 96. 

0 Jahn, p. 58. 
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on a relief of Aquileia has been taught decency by its pious 
owner?. Moreover, fascina of similar dimensions occur even in 
the round. . They commonly sit on lion’s or hare’s legs, and are 
provided with an animal’s tail, the whole figure giving the im- 
pression of an animal sitting upright. The most famous instance 
is the marble phallus of the Florentine Museum which measures 
not less than 1.36 m., and is decorated with a collar of 
various prophylactical symbols or qepidupata*®, A similar one of 
marble, but of more modest dimensions (0.36 m.), embellished by 
a bearded human head of dignified expression, is preserved in the 
Museum at Tarragona’. A third example of simpler appearance 
is among the Dal Pozzo drawings in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle *. The proportions of the extant remains on the 
Xanthian relief are such as to allow a restoration according to 
these models; the feet and the lower portions of the sitting 
monster would have been at the bottom of the cave, on the 
level of the bull and its lost counterpart. 

The phallus, as is well known, was considered by the ancients 
as one of the most effective expedients against every influence 
of envy, the evil eye and similar magical spells. Therefore it 
was so much used to protect walls and buildings of every de- 
scription ; our relief too seems to have belonged to some edifice. 
The peculiar feature of our instance consists in the circumstance 
that here the fascinwm is attacked by such animals as share with 
it prophylactic qualities, whereas otherwise they are used to 
attack noxious objects like the evil eye. This objection however 
is not sufficient to disprove the supposition that a fascinwm is 
really in question. There are a few instances which can ap- 
propriately be compared. Among the phallic reliefs of the 
amphitheatre at Nimes there is one on which a strangely shaped 
phallus is pecked at by birds®; and a bronze of the Cabinet des 


1 Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. ii. 73, 3 Not in the catalogue of Huebner, 








936 ; comp. Bertoli, antich. di Aquileia, 
p. 33.—I must not omit to state that 
some London friends, examining the 
marble, entertained some doubts about 
the justice of my supposition. The 
reader may judge himself from the 
photograph, and from what I have to 
observe on the matter, 

2 Bull. dell’ Inst. 1843, p. 58. 





who sent a drawing to O. Jahn. 

* Comp. Michaelis, Anc. Marbles in 
Gr. Brit. p. 719, vol. xiii. (Disegni di 
varie antichita, Nettwno), fol. 142, no. 
608. For more instances see Jahn, p. 
74, note 181 ; p. 78. 

5 Maucomble, hist. abr. de la ville de 
Nimes (or Guide des voy. & Nimes), ii. 
pl. 7, 20. 
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Antiques at Paris shews a stork biting vigorously at a phallus}, 
a representation which may be compared with the stork on our 
marble attacking the adversary with his beak widely opened. 
The action of attacking being expressed in the archer as well as 
in the animals with too great preciseness for us to take them 
barely as strengthening the prophylactic power of the main 
symbol, nothing is left to us but to suppose that in these com- 
binations the fascinum itself was considered as being a dangerous 
evil-menacing adversary. For the phallus attacked and, as it 
were, brought into check by its prophylactic adversaries cannot 
be essentially different from the evil eye surrounded and 
menaced by foes of the same kind. The reason of this double 
employment of the phallic symbol is obvious. No prophylactic 
symbol can exercise its power of averting evil without defeating, 
or at least paralysing, every evil-menacing adversary. Thus the 
Medusa’s head, as is well known, possesses the power of petrify- 
ing whatever it looks at; precisely on this account there is 
scarcely a more effective and more favourite means of protecting 
objects from envy and all other noxious influences than by affix- 
ing to them the Topye/nv xeharyv Sewvoio ter@pov. Likewise 
the malocchio not only brings harm, but the image of the eye 
has also the power of paralysing the pernicious effects of the 
Bacxavor or jetiatori. The same will be the case with the 
phallus. This, too, cannot be prophylactic without itself 
bringing evil to its adversaries, and therefore it is that it 
can become the object of the combined attack of other 
prophylactic animals. Indeed, the word jfdscinwm mostly 
signifies, like Bacxdvov, rpoBacKxanov, the means of preventing 
any kind of spell and enchantment, but Backaiverv, fascinare, 
signifies to bewitch, and fascinwm itself means also spell and 
bewitchment. There may have been a double range of ideas 
in the mind of those who employed such symbols: to whomso- 
ever is envious or malevolent towards me, I shall oppose the 
evil eye or the phallus, and against whomsoever is menacing 
me with those symbols, I shall direct a host of demoniac powers, 
in order to paralyse his hostile attack. Among the monuments 
preserved to us there are many which illustrate the double 
employment of the evil eye; phallic symbols are usually 
employed in the former sense. It is not the least interesting 
1 Bachofen, Mutterrecht, pl. 9, 3. 
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feature of our relief to afford a new document of the other 
rather rare method of employing that symbol.— 

Connection between front and back.—Finally the combination 
of this superstitious representation with the divinities figured 
on the front requires an explanation. On a travertine slab let 
into the wall over a baker’s oven at Pompeii, a phallus is 
painted in the midst of the inscription hie habitat Felicitas’. 
Thus in our relief, to the powerful masters of the world and of 
human fortune, who procure for mankind with their cornucopiae 
plenty of bliss and riches, a representation is added which is 
intended to protect this good luck from pernicious influences. 
Nullo fascino felicitas publica mordeatur, says Symmachus in a 
letter to Ausonius*, The same idea which is here as it were 
divided into two parts appears undivided in a strange figure on 
a rare silver coin of Tarentum’, a small, paunchy, phallic, Pan- 
like daemon, crouching and holding in his hands patera and 
cornucopiae. But there is also another point of view from 
which the relation between front and back may be looked 
at. Superstitious imaginations followed a natural tendency 
towards various kinds of foreign worship, and among these 
alien Oeot areElxaxot not the last place is due to Sarapis*. 
This god directed the sick people to Vespasian, when in Alex- 
andria, that he might render sight to the blind, and restore 
the use of his legs to the lame®. Sarapis appears, now in 
full length, now as a bust, on those feet of marble or bronze 
which refer to happy return from wandering *; Sarapis recurs 
on those votive hands of bronze, the figurative ornaments of 
which are so closely connected with the superstitious ideas 
above discussed’. Nuxd o Xapamis Tov pOovor is the inscription 


1¢. I. Lat. iv. 1454. Gell and phallus is not used in a prophylactic 
Gandy, Pomp-iana, pl. 38. Cab. secret sense, but as a symbol of generation 
de Naples, pl. 9, 2. Arditi, i fascino, and fertility. 
Naples 1825. 5 Tac. hist. iv. 83. Suet. Vespas. 7. 
2 Epist. i. 13. 6 Jahn, p. 103. The costume seems 


3 Berlin, see Jahn, pl. 4, 13; p. 90. 

* Jahn, p. 46; 101.—I omit inten- 
tionally to mention the phallophories 
frequent as well in ancient Egyptian 
reliefs, as in the gorgeous processions 
at the court of the Ptolemies (Athen. 
v. 33, p. 201 E). As far as I can 
understand, in all these instances, the 


to have originated in Egypt ; comp. the 
Alexandrian coin of Commodus, Zoega, 
pl. 14, 17. 

7 Jahn, p.101. Berlin: Montfaucon, 
Ant, expl. ii. pl. 187, 1. Jahn, pl. 4, 
2.—Rome, Mus. Kircher.: Bonanni, 
Mus. Kircher. cl is. 25, p. 83. Mont- 
faucon, ii. pl. 137, 8.—On the foreign, 
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of an engraved onyx, the obverse of which shews the image of 
that god’. What could be more natural than to combine on the 
same marble Sarapis and the Bacxdmov of the phallus sur- 
rounded by its enemies? The whole idea of the composition 
might be summed up in the words of an inscription? : 


els Zeds Yépamis: Baoxavos Naxynoéto. 


Ap. MICHAELIS. 


STRASSBURG. 
perhaps Egyptian, origin of these 1 Gori, énscr, Htr. i. p. lxiv. 
votive hands comp. Dilthey archacol.- 2 Fabretti, inser. ant. p. 468, no, 


cepigr. Mitth. aus Oesterreich, 1878, 104. C.J. Gr. 8515. 
p. 59. 
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THE HOMERIC LAND SYSTEM. 


THE object of the following pages, the substance of which 
was read before the Cambridge Branch of the Hellenic Society 
in 1883, is to examine into the true nature of the land-system 
of the Greeks of the Homeric age by means of the evidence 
contained in the poems themselves. 

On @ priori grounds we might have expected, or at least 
should not be surprised, to find in the Jliad and Odyssey 
some traces of that primitive system known as the ‘Open- 
Field’ or ‘Common-Field’ system of agriculture, which the 
researches of recent years have proved to have once prevailed 
over a great part of the earth, and of which many survivals 
still exist. 

Such an assumption with regard to the Greeks derives 
further support from the words of Aristotle (Pol. i. 1), where he 
describes the evolution of the mods from the ofx/a through 
the medium of the cum, and by the terms opoolmvos and 
Omoxatrot (= o“oxn7rot) quoted from Charondas and Epimenides 
respectively, seems to indicate the existence in Hellas at 
some time or other of what are now known as House Commu- 
nities. From another passage (Pol. ii. 4, 1263a, 4), it is almost 
certain that nowhere amongst the Hellenes of his own day did 
he find any such forms of community: for when he makes 
mention of such customs of cultivation in common, he ascribes 
them to éua trav éOvdv and ties tov BapBdapwrv. If such 
village or house communities were known to Charondas and 
Epimenides, there is an @ fortiori probability of the prevalence 
of such in still earlier times. 

Let us now proceed with the positive evidence of the poems, 

H.S.—VOL. Vi. 4 
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That such things as common fields existed, seems proved by a 
noteworthy passage in the [/iad— 
GN dor’ aud’ ovpo.or bv’ avépe SnpidacOov 
pérp’ év yepoly Exovtes, EmrEvve@ év dpovpy, 
OT orp evi yoOpw EplEnTov rept ions, 
&s dpa Tovs Siéepyov émdd€ves, K.T.r. (xii. 421-24.) 
The words émvEvve@ év apovpyn would of themselves offer some 
proof of the institution of common fields, even if no further 
evidence could be adduced. Before proceeding any further, 
the word ovpoice opens up a question of considerable import- 
ance. On turning to Ebeling’s Lexicon, under the word odpov 
we find references to three well-known passages : 
(1) Zl. x. 351, segg.— 
GX’ Ste 81 p’ amrénv docov 7 eri odpa TéXovTat 
 hpvovav—ai yap te Bowv mpopepéctepai elo 
Edxéuevat veroto Babeins mnxtov apotpov— 
T@ ev erredpapeTny, K.T.r. 
(2) Od. viii. 124—25— 
dacov 7 ev vev@ odpov TrédeEL rpLovOLLY, 
U e / \ ” ’ e 2 - , 
Toccov vrexmpobéwv Naods ixeO’, oi & EdXrrovTo. 
(3) Jl. xxii. 431—-33— 
ad \ U s , / 
baaa 5é Sicxov odpa Katwpadio.o méXovTat, 
évt’ aifnds apfxev avip, Teipmpevos HBNs, 
Toacov éredpapéeTnp. 
(With the last passage quoted we may compare Jliad xxiii. 
523— 
> \ \ al hP : / } 
aTap Ta Tp@Ta Kai és Sicxovpa NéNELTTO.) 
Now in Iliad xxi. 403, seqgg. we read how Athene in her 
combat with Ares— 
> / / ¢/. \ , 
avayaccapévn iGov eireTo xeipi Taxely 
xeipevov év Tredio péhava, TpnYUY TE wéeyaV TE 
Tov p avdpes mpotepor Oécav Eupevar ovpov apovpys. 


The Lexicographers take this odpov dpovpns, and linking it 
with ovpo.or in the passage from which we started, thrust them 
under the head of odpos = Ionic form of dpos, a boundary, of 
which, however, no other instances are given from Homer. 
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Yet why need we sever these two words from the neuter odpov 
and place them in a separate category? Why may not the 
neuter form odpov have been used in the poems, corresponding 
to the masculine odpos found in Herodotus, dpos in Attic, and 
pos (with dytopos, wéooopos) found in the Heraclean inscrip- 
tions? Similar parallel forms are to be seen in the case of 
otddva and otadvot, the latter of which implies a singular mas- 
culine, etdévos, which are used indifferently by Herodotus. It 
is also worth noticing that Apollonius Rhodius (ii, 795) uses 
ovpa simply in the general sense of boundaries—égp’ éBarovto— 
otpa Babuppelovtos vp’ ciapevais “Trr/ovo—just as in later Greek 
dpou is used in an extended sense, as well as in the special 
sense of landmarks. 

This much, at all events, is certain, that odpa apuover, odpov 
apovpns, and the ovfpoor émiEdv év apovpn, all relate to arable 
land. Here, then, comes the question, What are the odpa 
jpcovev, Which from J/. x. 351, evidently are greater than the 
ovpa of oxen? In reference to this passage, Liddell and Scott 
say, ‘ whence the common explanation (derived from Aristarchus), 
viz. that the distance meant is that by which mules would 
distance oxen in ploughing a given space in the same time.’ 
This explanation is got from the Scholia ad locwm, which run as 
follows— , 

’"Apictapyos ottws éEnyjcato. Scov, dynoiv, é& évds Kal 
opod bd Tivos adebévTos Kali atrorvbEévTos Cevyous Lover Kai 
fevryous addXov Boy POacwat Kal mporadBwor tas Bods ai 
jptovor (TaxvTEepar ydp eiot Tav PBowdv), TocodTov, Pyaotv, 
édcavtes Sudotnua trapedOciv tov Addwva petactpadértes 
édlmEav. 

That this, when properly understood, contains the true mean- 
ing, I hope to prove. We can hardly allow that odpa can refer 
to a portion of a single furrow, although Scholl. AV ad locum say : 
HrALKOV Oppnpwa ylyveTat TOV Hplovev TEe“VOvT@Y av’rAaKa. ovpa 
Ta Opia Kal mépata Tis avraxos, tv TO dpixov Fedyos Téuver 
daov apotpidca Hplovos bd play oppiy vroypapew Svvarat, 
d gore wAEOpov. 

Next it is manifest from Od. viii. 124, that the odpov jysovoiuw 
is an absolute, and not a relative measure, inasmuch as there is 
no mention of oxen in that passage. In reference to this point 


we ought to remark that the Scholia last cited tend in the same 
Y 2 
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direction, since in their several attempts at explanation no 
reference is made to oxen, Now can the odpu be the répata 
avAaxos, the headlands? Hardly so. For we have a distinc- 
tive term, téAcov apovpns (Ll. xviil. 544), for those limits of 
the field at which lie the extremities of the furrows. Now as 
we have seen that odpov apovpys (il. cc.) must refer to certain 
boundaries, and as these boundaries cannot be the headlands 
or ends of the field, they must of necessity be the sides. 

A simple explanation of odpa will now suggest itself. We 
have here an ancient unit of land measure, a day’s ploughing 
of a yoke of oxen or a yoke of mules. We must bear in mind 
that the length of the furrow, that is, the length of the field, 
was fixed by local custom in primitive communities. A good 
example is our own word furlong, which varies in length in 
England and Ireland (Seebohm, Zhe English Village Community, 
p. 4). 

The length of the furrow or furrow-long probably depended 
on the distance which cattle could drag, and a man could steer, 
the plough without an ‘easy, and this in turn of course would 
depend on the nature of the soil. Mules, therefore, albeit more 
swift than oxen, would not plough a patch of land of greater 
length in one day than oxen; but inasmuch as the furrow-length 
was a standard fixed for oxen, as being the animals most com- 
monly used for the plough, they would plough a patch of 
greater breadth. In other words, starting in the morning from 
one side (odpov A) of the patch, the mules against they ploughed 
their last furrow (odpor B) before unyoking in the evening (Bov- 
Autos, with which cf. rod Cevyous arodtvOévtos of Aristarchus 
supra), would be further removed by many furrow-breadths 
from the side from which they had started, than a pair of oxen 
would be in case they had started from the same boundary at 
the same time, the swiftness of the mules having enabled them 
to cover more ground than the plodding oxen. The distance 
between the first and last furrows of a day’s ploughing was 
termed ovpa, just as the same word, as we have seen above, 
was applied to the distance traversed by the déocxos from the 
hand of the thrower to the spot where it alighted. The odpa, 
then, in the Homeric fields, formed of stones, as we learn from 
fi. xxi, 405, served the same purpose as the dalks of green turf 
in our English common fields (an example of which may still 
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be seen at Hildersham, near Cambridge). Such landmarks of 
stones are still used in Palestine, just as in ancient days, when 
the precept was given: ‘Remove not the old landmark; and 
enter not into the fields of the fatherless’ (Prov. xxiii. 10). No 
doubt boundary stones could be moved little by little without 
immediately exciting notice, in this respect being inferior to the 
continuous ridge of turf left permanently unploughed. The 
only way to detect fraud being to remeasure the patches, doubt- 
less it is such a dispute as this, and such a resort to the measuring 
rod, which is pictured for us in the simile— 


ov ’ > ’ LA al > / , 

aot aud ovpo.ort Sv’ avépe SnpidacOov 
perp’ év xepoly exovtes, éeriEvvp év apovpy, 
a / oS , r Pe A 5 
OT orgLy@ évl yap éplEnrov Trepl ions, 
a ” \ / > 4 € - 2 \ > / 
®s apa Tovs Si€epyov érdrktes: of & vrrép avtéwy 
Syjouv adAjAwv audi oT7Pecot Boelas, K.T.D. 


The évrad£ves, across which the warriors fight, are likened unto 
the ovpa, on each side of which the wrangling neighbours 
stand. This passage likewise puts beyond doubt the fact that 
the term odpa (or odpor) was applied not simply to the bound- 
aries of one large field, but to the marks which separated the 
several patches, probably all of equal size [cf. ép/&rov epi 
ions] into which the ém/Evvos dpovpa was divided. Such an 
explanation of odpoyv enables us to see clearly the meaning of 
the famous lines uttered by Andromache in her lament over her 
fatherless boy— 


em , , \ , 2 ‘ 
aiel Tou TOUT@ ye TOVvOS Kal KHde’ OTr/cT@ 
” 94 ” , e > / 1 b] , 
€ooovT’ aXXot yap ol ATOUpicaovotVY* apoupas. 
Il. xxii. 488-89. 


Next comes the question, Do we find any definite surface 
measure in the poems? The answer to this is found by examin- 
ing the two compound adjeetives, revtnxovToyvos and tetpayvos, 
the former found in J/iad ix. 579 (réwevos wevtnKovToyvor), the 
latter in Odyssey vii. 113 (@pyatos Tetpayvos) and (as a noun, 
tetpayvov) in Odyssey xviii. 374. 

All scholars are familiar with Elmsley’s remark that yéas in 


1 There is also the var. lect. dwovph- Eustathius (1282, 15), Sch. B., who 
govowv. I follow the explanation of connect it with dpos and apopifw. 
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the Attic writers is always masculine, and therefore must come 
from a form yins. Under yins the Lexicons give two distinct 
words: (1) yéns = plough-stock, and (2) yvns = a measure of 
land. That the primitive Greek plough consisted of the yins 
and nothing more, we learn from Hesiod’s description (Works, 
433) of the dporpoy avroyvor, in which the é\vpa and iaroBoevs 
are all of one piece with the yins, standing thus in contrast to 
the wnxtov adpotpov, formed of three separate pieces of wood. 
Such an implement (the most primitive of all forms, being 
simply a forked bough), according to Sir Charles Fellowes 
(Travels, etc., p. 52, where he gives an engraving of one), is 
still used in Asia Minor. 

With respect to the révevos mevtnxovToyvor, we learn from 
Schol. AD, E.M., 342, 23, that it was wevtijxovta mA€Opwr, ot 
dé mevtyjxovta Cevyav. Another Scholiwm says, yins pétpov 
yiis mixp@ Tov Séxa dpyuiav EXaccov. 1) Cvyov, 7) wrEOpor, 7) 
&xatov Today. ap étépois Sé éEjKovta mnyov. Hesychius 
explains wevtnxovtoyvov by mevtnxovtoTéXeOpov. Is it over- 
bold to assume that yvns pwétpov yijs is identical with yins =a 
plough? In that case we have a primitive land measure of a 
common type, viz., as much ground as one plough can till in 
one day (cf. Caruca and Carucata). The term fvyov, Lat. iugum, 
iugerum, is only another way of expressing the same measure, 
i.e. as much ground as a pair of oxen can plough in one day. 
It was only natural that as yins ceased gradually to represent 
the whole plough, and finally denoted only a limited portion 
of the improved implement, other terms should be employed 
for denoting the land unit. If this view is correct, the reason 
why yvai is always masculine is obvious. According to the 
Scholia the ytns is variously set down as a little less than 10 
fathoms (= 60 feet), or as a wAé@pov (= 100 feet), or as 60 
cubits (= 90 feet). This diversity need not surprise us, when 
we recollect how greatly the Hide and Virgate varied in extent 
even in the same counties in England. So likewise the Roman 


1 Mr. Bent, in his most interesting been blind. The chief ingredient in a 
book, The Cyclades, p. 97, gives the fol- plough is a tree with a trunk and two 
lowing account ofa plough which hesaw branches: one branch serves as a tail, 
in the island of Anaphi: ‘A ploughin and the other has a bit of iron fixed to 
these parts is an exceedingly primitive it, and penetrates the ground; the 
article, somewhat similar to those which trunk is the pole.” 

Homer would have seen if he had not 
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actus varied. The nature of the soil rendered such a variation 
inevitable, and likewise the kind of animals employed for 
draught. The mule-yins would be greater in area than 
the ox-yuys. 

How in the next place are we to explain the measurements 
of 100, 90, and 60 feet given by the Scholiasts? It is scarcely 
possible that they refer to square measure. Square measures 
are not found in primitive communities. Our own acre and 
rood afford an excellent illustration of the methods by which 
people who as yet have not made great advances in knowledge 
apportion out their land. The rood (= rod) was a portion of 
ground of a furrow’s length, and in breadth a rod. Four such 
furrow-long strips made an acre, but by no means a square acre. 
The length of the field being a fixed measure, they simply 
spoke of so many rods or breadths of 5} feet (cf. Seebohm, op. 
cit. p. 385). Furthermore, a patch of ground in area 60 feet x 
60 feet would surely be too small a portion to represent a day’s 
work even among the most lazy of peoples. Again, in spite of 
the dogmatic statements of the Lexicons, it is most improbable 
that the wé\eOpov of Homer was a square measure, not merely 
for the reason which I have just stated, but also from the fact 
that it is not until Plato that we find it used as a square 
measure (= 10,000 feet). Readers of Herodotus and Xenophon 
remember how they invariably find the wAé@pov as a measure 
of the breadth of rivers, etc. 

It undoubtedly required the development of some skill in 
arithmetic to bring square measures into vogue. Finally the 
evidence of the poems is against our taking wéAeOpov as a 
square measure. 

We find the word in two well-known passages: (1) in Zi. xxi. 
407, Ares, when overthrown by Athene, érta émécye médeOpa 
meowv ; and (2) in Od. xi. 577, we read that Tityos ém’ évvéa 
xeito méXeOpa. In neither case does wédeOpov refer to agri- 
culture. This fact, taken together with the undoubted use of 
yuvns as the agricultural unit, makes it evident that méde@pov 
is not used for an area or surface measure in Homer. Likewise, 
from its being used to describe the prostrate position of fallen 
giants, we should naturally regard it as a measure of length 
and not of area. In JI. xi. 353-54, we have a passage which 
has a very important bearing on this question. Diomedes has 
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hurled his spear at Hector, and has smitten him on the helm ; 
the spear glances off— 


_"Extop & ax’ arércOpov avédpape, pixto 8 ouiro. 


At the best, it is not very Homeric to say ‘he quickly started 
back an immeasurable distance,’ or to say ‘immeasurably 
swiftly.’ Accordingly I conjectured @«a wédeOpor, ‘he sprang 
back the distance of wéAeOpov.’ Afterwards I found that there 
is MS. authority (L) for such a division of the words. If this 
reading could be established, it would prove beyond doubt my 
view that Homer uses 7éAeOpov as a measure of length only. 
How then did the wA€@pov come to be identified with the yins 
and fvyév? Was it because, given a furrow of fixed length, 
the average day’s ploughing would be a breadth (ané-Opor, ef. 
mratus, etc.) of 100 feet? The wdréPpoyv would thus be the 
distance from otpoy to odpov, just as the English acre was 
measured from balk to balk. Similarly then, the length of the 
field being a fixed unit, the odpa of mules and the odpa of oxen 
came to be recognised as measures of area (cf. the terms Bovata 
and Oxgang). As further examples of a day’s work being 
taken as a unit of land measure, Mr. Seebohm (op. cit. 124) 
gives the Gallic jowrnel, Low Latin diurnalis or jurnalis, and 
German Morgen, all employed to denote the patches in the 
common fields. 

Let us now proceed by the negative method, and see what 
evidence can be obtained from that source. 

Naturally one of the first questions to suggest itself in this 
connection is the law of succession to property. Let us see 
what light, if any, it throws on this matter. In Jl. v. 153, 
segg. we are told of one Phainops who 


TelpeTo yypai AVYPO, 

viov & od Téxet’ GdXov eri KTEATEToL ALTETO aL. 
évO’ Gye Tovs evapile, pirov 8 éEalvuTo Ouvpov 
> / / \ , \ / \ 
appotépo, wrarépt 5é yoov kal kidea AvypAa 

val b] 
Nein’, €rrei od CwovTe wayns €K VooTIcavTE 

\ an 

dé€ato’ ynpwotai bé dia xtiow Saréovto. 


The xreateoor of |, 154 is represented in 1.158 by the collective 
noun «thos. As a preliminary we must examine the usage of 
KThows, KTHmaTa, KTépas, and their cognates in the poems, If 
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the result of this examination is to show that by these terms 
chattel property, and that only, is meant, and that property in 
land is never included under them, it will have added a strong 
point to the argument. For if in the case of Phainops it is 
only chattel property which the yypworai divide, and there is 
no mention whatever made of /and either explicitly or implicitly, 
we are justified in drawing the inference that Phainops, rich 
though he was, had no severalty in land. 

The meaning of «tata cannot be mistaken in JI. iii. 70, 
72; vii. 350, 363; xiii. 626. In all these cases they are the 
valuables carried off along with Helen by Paris. Neither can 
we have any doubt of its sense in J/. ix, 382 (600 mdeioTa 
Sopos év KTHwaTa KeiTat), nor in Od. iv. 127, where the same 
formula appears, referring in each case to Egyptian Thebes. 
We get a clear view of xtHots from Jl. xiv, 489-91 ;— 


0 8 ovtacev I\uovja, 
viov DopBavtos TwodvpiAov, Tov pa wadiora 
c ‘ , > Ue A fal vv 
Eppelas Todor épirer kai xTiow draccev. 


Here the epithet zoAvpnros elucidates it for us. 
«tha plainly refers to a chattel in the only place where it is 
found in the singular, Od. xv. 19— 


, , A x7 , > lol / 
pH vd TL, ced aéxntt, Sopor ex KTHwa pépyntat. 


The cognate «répas, in the only two places where it occurs (J/. 
x. 216; xxiv. 235), refers in the one case to an dis, in the other 
to a déras. Again the verb xrdouat is never used of the ac- 
quisition of land, either in the Jliad or Odyssey, though used of 
slaves, Od. xiv. 3, 460; of a wife, Od. xxiv. 193; of an oixos, 
Od. xx. 265. The same may be said of x«rear/fw, with the 
exception of one passage (Od. xxiv. 207), to which I must 
return hereafter. 

To complete the list we may add the compounds rroAveTHpov 
(12. v. 613) and daxtjpov (Jl. ix. 121, 268). The result of an 
examination must be to show that the heirs of Phainops divided 
personal or chattel property merely, but came in for no in- 
heritance in land, and furthermore that the idea of property in 
land is foreign certainly to the J/iad, if not to the Odyssey. 

Having now dealt with the evidence drawn from succession 
to property, let us next consider in what did the wealth of an 
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Homeric Greek consist. An obvious method of gaining a 
correct view on this point is to enumerate all the epithets 
employed to denote a man as wealthy. We find the word 
modvkTHnuo@v already disposed of, woAvpunros, Il. xvi. 417, xx. 
220; aorvppynv, Il. ix. 154; moAvapve (metaplastic dative), 
Il. ii. 106 ; worvmapor, Ll. iv. 433, where the kind of property 
meant is made clear by the context— 

Tpaes 8, dat’ dies ToAUTapmOVOS avdpds ev ALAR 

puplat éEotHiKaclw apedyopevar yada NevKor, 

atnyes wepaxviat, akovovcat dra apvav. 


Such words as wodvypiaos, wodvyad«xos (Il. x. 315) speak for 
themselves. ddvevos is explained for us by such phrases as 
adveds ypvood Kai éoOijros, Od. i. 165. 

There still remain two important epithets, aoAvArjios and 
modvKAnpos, both of which call for some more extended 
remarks. 

Turning first to zodvAsjios, we shall quickly find that the 
meaning of this word and its twin, adios, in the Homeric 
poems has been strangely overlooked. The ordinary authorities 
take rodvAnios (Il. v. 613, vate wodkuKTHpwv moAvAnios) to 
mean ‘rich in cornfields,’ thus deriving it from Ariov, although 
the latter is never used in Homer in the sense of field, but 
always means the corn growing on the field, the corn on shank (cf. 
Ii. xi. 560), and the self-same distinction between dpovpa and 
Ayjiov is made in the new Ionic of Herodotus (v. 92), in the 
well-known story of Thrasybulus. It would seem, then, that 
if voAvAios is connected with Ajiov, it must mean not rich in 
land, but rich in standing corn. As this term could only be 
applied to a man for the brief period preceding the harvest, 
it would be singular to find it employed as an _ epitheton 
constans. 

Let us now turn to dAnios. In Jl. ix. 264 seqgg., Odysseus, 
when, on behalf of Agamemnon, he offers requital-gifts to 
Achilles, says— 

ért’ amvpous tpirobas, déxa 5é ypvooio TaXavrTa 
aidwvas &€ A€ByTas éelxoct, SM@dexa 8 iamous 
mnyous abXogopous, of aéO\1a Tocaly apovTo. 
ov Kev aXHios eln avnp b Tocca yévolTo, 

ovdé Kev axTHpmwV EptT(moLo xpvaoio. 
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What force has dAvjios in this passage if we connect it with 
Aviov, whether in the sense of lackland or lackerop? That, 
however, the writer of the poem did not employ adios in 
either of these senses, but rather connected it with Anis, Aeda, 
is set forth clearly in the repiy of Achilles, ll. 406 segg.— 


Aniotol pev yap Te Boes Kal ifia pra, 

\ \ / , \ @& \ , 
KTnTOL O€ Tpimodes Te Kal immov EavOa Kapyva: 
avbdpos Sé uy? maduv €dOeiv ote NeioTH, K.T.r. 


Who can doubt that the Aniorol and xtyrol of the refusal 
correspond respectively to the dAnios and axtypewr of the offer ? 
More light is thrown on the matter by line 280, where the 
envoys add that Achilles is to have the choicest score of Trojan 
women, 6Te ev SatewpeBa AIS’ ’Ayarol. 

Again girornios (h. Hermes, 335) is universally taken as 
derived from Aeda, since it is used in direct reference to the 
word Anis five lines above, and both words refer to the oxen of 
Apollo, 

To crewn all, one Scholiast at least derives adios ad Tod 
wy éxvew Aelav. From the Hesiodic poems we may add two 
noteworthy passages: (1) Theogony, 444— 


éc OX (sc. Hekate) & év craOpotor adv ‘Eppa Anid? aéEevv- 
/ > >’ / \ > , /) > n 

Bovxonrlas T ayéXas TE Kai aiTroALa TATE aliyov 

moimvas T elpoTroKav diwv, Oupe@ xy’ €0éXovea, 

€& oXyov Bpiaet, Kai éx morAdOV pelova OfxKev, 


Here the meaning of Anis is made plain by the enumeration 
which follows. (2) Works and Days, 702— 


> \ , A BJ \ fh > *® 
ov pev yap Te yuvatKos avnp Aner’ Gpmervov 
Ths ayabis, ths 8 adte Kaxijs od piyrov adXo. 


There is no notion of unlawful seizure expressed by Aniferas 
here, as I think no one is likely to claim this isolated expression 
as an example of the ‘Form of Capture’ as set forth in Mr. 
McLennan’s famous work. 

From the passages to which I have referred, and from others 
which might be quoted, it becomes fairly obvious that Anis 
(Aeda is not found in Homer) denoted all kinds of live chattels, 
such as slaves and cattle, thus standing in contrast to x«tjpata, 
inanimate articles of property. 
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As a result of this examination, it is now evident that there 
is not one of the epithets from the J/iad which denotes wealth 
in land. On turning to the Odyssey, however, we are confronted 
with two adjectives, woAvKAnpos and axAnpos. We are now 
obliged to consider the history of the word «Ajpos, which plays 
so important a part in the terminology of property in Attic 
law. It primarily means the lot itself, e.g. the symbols (prob- 
ably pieces of stone) cast into the helmet of Agamemnon by 
the Achaean chieftains, J/. vii. 175. 

Secondly, it came to denote the object assigned by the lot, 
especially a portion of land. Finally, in Attic law it came to 
mean the whole of an inheritance comprising both the odc/a 
agpavis and ovcia havepd, as is evidenced by the terms «Anpo- 
vopeiv, KAnpovowos, and émixAnpos. We are certainly justified 
in assuming that lands were in early times allocated by lot, 
whatever the tenure under which they were held may have 
been. For the oft-quoted passage where the settlement of the 
Phaiakians in Scherie, under their chieftain Nausithoos, is 
described (Od. vi. 9, 10— 


>, A \ na yf , 
api 5é Teiyos EXacce TrOdEL, Kal Ede(uaTo oiKous, 
Kal vynovs Toince Oewv, Kal ébdcaat apovpas), 


does not at all imply that the chief allocated the lands. He 
directs all the important details of the founding of the settle- 
ment, and amongst these not the least would have been the 
selecting of those portions of the newly acquired territory suit- 
able for tillage, and marking it out into equal portions, which 
in all probability were distributed by lot amongst the settlers, 
whether they were to be held absolutely or in common. For 
as regards the actual nature of the tenure, we are left in ignor- 
ance by this passage. We have, however, in historical times, 
a fair example of the allocation of newly acquired lands in the 
case of the Athenian xAnpodyo. The lands were divided in 
equal portions, probably each «Ajpos, consisting partly of arable 
land and partly of wood land, as we learn from the very im- 
portant Attic inscription discovered in 1884, which Koehler, 
with great probability, regards as a decree relating to the 
occupation of Salamis by «Anpovdyor on the subjugation of the 
island, between 575 and 559 B.c. (Koehler, Mittheil. ix. (1884), 
p. 117 seqq.). The lots are proved to have been equal by the 
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fact that the absentee tax to be paid by non-resident «Anpod- 
xot, who preferred to live at Athens, seems to have been a 
fixed sum. 

Doubtless the Athenians would follow the time-honoured 
method of allotting lands invariably adopted in the planting of 
colonies. 

The supposition that the «Afpos (portion of land) indicated 
originally an allotment held in a common field, is rendered 
probable by the practice of other primitive peoples. Without 
doubt such a method is the simplest means of avoiding strife 
and heart-burnings, and such is still the practice in the common- 
field system in Palestine, as we learn from an interesting extract 
from the records of the Palestine Exploration Fund, quoted 
by Mr. Seebohm, op. cit. p. 315. 

In two passages in Homer the word xAfpos indubitably 
means a portion of land. In Ji. xv. 495, Hector guarantees 
that the oixos and xAfpos of each slain warrior shall be secured 
for his wife and children. But here «Ajpos need mean nothing 
more than that the right to a portion in the common fields 
shall be preserved, and that care shall be taken to protect the 
widow and orphans against those who would seek to remove the 
landmarks, the misfortune dreaded by Andromache, as we have 
seen already. This view is not only supported by the evidence 
drawn from the epithets in the Jliad, but is rendered highly 
probable by a circumstance, which, I think, has not been pre- 
viously noted. The Trojans seem to be in the stage of social 
development known as the House-community. This appears 
from the description of Priam’s house in J/, vi. 243 segg.— 

aitap év avTo 
mevtTnKovtT évecav Oarapot Eerroio A/Oo10, 
mrAnolor GAXnA@Y Sedunpuévor’ EvOa Sé Traides 
KoiavTo Ipidpoo mapa pynoths adoyourw. 
xoupawy 8 érépwev évavtios Evdo0ev airs 
dadex’ Exav Téyeot Odrapor Eeotoio ALOo10, 
mArAnolos adrnrwv Sedunpévor: EvOa 5é yapBpor 
kotpavto IIpiduoto rap’ aidolns adoyoow. 

From this we see that Priam’s sons and daughters, even when 


married, dwelt under his roof. The term épéotvos applied (J/. 
ii, 125) to the native Trojans, as contrasted with their ém/xovpor, 
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tends in the same direction, especially if we call to mind the 
significant use of the correlative term avéotios (adpytap, 
abémiotos, avéotios) in Il. ix. 63—4. 

But when we come to Odyssey xiv. 63-65, the case is very 
different. Here we find «Asjpos classed along with ofxos and yivn 
as the usual benefactions which an dva£ ev@upos bestows on a 
slave who has served him faithfully. Unfortunately the use 
of the word dva£ admits two interpretations for this passage. 
In either case the «Af#pos mentioned cannot be taken out of 
the common land. 

If we take dva& = king, chieftain, then the king must have 
settled his freedman on part of the royal domain (which, by 
this time, has become hereditary), and the slave, like the me- 
diaeval villein, would probably pay a portion of the produce to 
his master as a sort of rent. For, as we shall see hereafter, 
the king had no power over the common land. On the other 
hand, if dva£ simply means muster (cf. Jl. xxiv. 734, Od.1i. 397), 
we are at once brought face to face with an epoch when severalty 
in landed property is being established. The latter view seems 
to me the most probable, especially in the light of what follows. 
The use of the adjective zorv«Anpos (Od. xiv. 211) indicates 
most clearly an age when property in land is recognised as an 
important item of wealth, and when many «Ajpou had come 
to be accumulated in the hands of one individual, and when 
consequently landed property was held perpetually in severalty. 
Such, too, may be the explanation of the adjective a@«Anpos in 
the famous utterance of Achilles, Od. xi. 489-—90— 


/ et , 9\ / ” 
Bovroluny x’ érdpovpos éwv Onrevéwev arr 
> ‘\ > 2 / e ‘ U \ ” 
avdpi tap’ akrAnpe, © i) Blotos Todds ein, K.T.r. 


As modvKAnpos may be a general descriptive epithet of a 
wealthy man, so a@kAnpos may be that of a poor man. It 
certainly savours of a bull, if we take the epithet strictly and 
say that a man works as a farm-labourer (€sdpovpos) for a man 
who has no land («Ajjpos). There is, however, an explanation 
which entirely escapes from this difficulty. May not a&«dAnpos 
denote such a class of ‘outsiders’ as are found attached to 
certain villages in Central and Southern India, who unmis- 
takably ‘form no part of the natural and organic aggregate to 
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which the bulk of the villages belong’ (Maine, Village Com- 
munities, p. 127) ? 

Again, we find settled on the unappropriated land of every 
Trish tribe a class of persons called by various names, Seu- 
cleithes, Bothachs, and Fuidhirs. The Bordarii and Cotarii of 
Domesday are supposed to have occupied a somewhat similar 
position. In all these cases it has been suspected that the 
servile orders had an origin different from that of the dormant 
race (cf. Maine, Karly Institutions, pp. 172 seqq.). Perhaps the 
Irish Fuidhirs, or ‘broken men,’ are the nearest analogy which 
we can find for a class of which we find distinct traces in 
Homer. The Fuidhirs were ‘strangers or fugitives from other 
territories, men, in fact, who had broken the original tribal 
bond which gave them a place in the tribal community, and 
who had to obtain another as best they might in a new tribe 
and a new place.” Such is the man described in JI, ix. 
63— 

adpytap, abéuortos, avéctids eotiv éxeivos 
ds mon€uou Epatar ériOnuloo KpudEvTos. 


And again in JI, ix. 648— 
e / > > , , 
@oel Tw’ atiwntov peTavaaTny, 


we get a terse description of the unhappy lot of such a ‘ broken 
man, where, as has been happily suggested! at/unrov means 
that his life has no réyn, is worth no Hrie or Bloodgelt. 

Such persons would be settled on the waste lands of the 
community, such lands as are described in h. Venus, 123—24— 


mora & én’ Hyayev épya katabvyntav avOporoar, 
mTorAnv & axAnpov Te Kal AKTLTOY, Hv Sia Onpes 
apopayo port@ot, K.T.r. 


The term @«Anpoe would fitly describe such ‘outsiders,’ and 
Achilles might well regard service for such a master as tanta- 
mount to the lowest drudgery. 

It will be convenient in this place to return to Od. xxiv. 207, 
where we find the verb «teatifewy used in connection with 
aypos. Although high authorities have regarded this dypos 
as a Téwevos bestowed by the community on the aged Laertes 


1 By Dr. Henry Jackson. For tlun = wowh, cf. Il. i. 159. 
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in requital for his services, évrel wada TOAN euoynoer, perhaps, 
since the term Téyevos is not applied to it, it is better to view 
the farm as his own acquisition, won from the waste by his own 
exertions. 

Taking this in connection with a passage in Jl, xxiii., 
832—35— 


yy e \ 4 \ > , ¢ > \ 
el ol Kal fara TrodXOY atroTpOOe Trioves aypot 
&£eu pv Kal wévte wepiTropévovs EviavTovs 
KpEe@pmevos ov pev yap oi aTewPBomevos rye oLdHpov 
\ Sead ® A . oe | ‘ oJ \ 4 
Touny ovd apornp ei’ és Tod, adda Trapé€et, 


we get a glimpse of one of the ways by which permanent 
property in land may have arisen. A chieftain who had capital, 
t.c. oxen and slaves, more than sufficient to cultivate the Téuevos, 
might take possession of a piece of waste land remote from the 
town and from the divided lands of the community. His slaves 
would till it for him, and protect it against marauders. It 
would become his undisputed property, and at his death would 
naturally pass to his heirs, whilst the royal téwevos would revert 
to the community to be bestowed on the next chieftain, 

From the foregoing remarks there seem to be considerable 
grounds for stating that in the Odyssey we see evidences of a 
state of society later in time and more advanced in institutions 
than that portrayed in the Iliad. It would be futile to attempt 
any computation of the period of time which divides the two 
epochs. In support of this view, we may quote Od. xiv. 208— 
11, where Odysseus, pretending to be the bastard son of a 
certain Kretan, relates that when his father died— 


tol Lwnv éddcavto 
maides tmrépOvpot, Kai emt KAjpous EBddovTo: 
avTap éuol para Travpa Sdcav Kai oiki’ Evermar, 
nyayounv Sé yuvaika TroAvKAnpwY avOpoTar. 


This, to all intents, is the practice prevailing at Athens in 
historic times. The legitimate sons divided the property by 
lot, whilst the bastard received a sum of money, ta voOeta, (cf 
Arist. Aves, 1656,) which was limited to 1,000 drachmas by a 
law of Solon. Were it not for the occurrence of woAvKAnpos, 
the words fnv éddcavto might be simply taken as equivalent 
to dia xthow Satéovto, as Swi seems never to include land, 
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and thus there would be no necessity for regarding the passage 
as indicating a late epoch. 

There still remains to be noticed an important feature of the 
Homeric community, and one which is of considerable value in 
aiding us to form some notion of the mode in which private 
property in land gradually supplanted the older system. As 
among other primitive peoples, we find a portion of land set 
apart for the chief, so the réuevos BacrAnior is a regular feature 
of the Homeric poems. In the tale of Bellerophon (Z/, vi. 191 
—95), we read how the king of Lykia— 


Saxe Sé of Tims Bacirnidos Hutov mraons 

\ / € £ / - »” »: 
Kal unv ot Adxior tTépevos Tapov éEoxyov adXov 
Kanrov putarihs Kat apovpys. 


Here it is most noteworthy that whilst the king has the full 
disposal of his own ti, he has no power over the land, but it 
is the Lykians themselves who give the hero his téwevos. This 
affords an interesting parallel to the case of the Hindu chief- 
tains (cf. Elphinstone, History of India, Bk. ii. c. 2). 

Again, from the story of Meleagros (J/. ix. 574-80), we learn 
that in order to appease his wrath, the elders send the priests 
to himn— 

broayopmevor wéya Sapov: 
ommob. midtatov Tmediov Karviddvos épavvijs, 
évOa pv Hvwyov Téwevos TrepiKadres éEéc Oar 
TEVTNKOVTOYVOY, TO ev Hutu oivotrédoto, 
Hyrov Se Yidrnv dpoow mrediowo tapéc Oa. 


In this case, likewise, it is not the king but the elders who 
make the grant, for King Oeneus is represented in the succeed- 
ing lines as merely adding his entreaties to those of his 
people. 

Once more do we learn the reason why such domains were 
allotted from the words of Sarpedon— 


Tradxe, tin 8 voi tetripnpecba paduota 

ee Zz / > IQ\ / / 

épyn te kpéaciv 7 Hb€ mrelos Semrdecoww 

> / / \ a a > / 

év Avxin, mavtes 8€ Oeods &s eicopdworr ; 

\ , , , , >” 
kal Téwevos vepouerOa péya EdvOovo trap’ dyOas 
Kanrov putarihs Kal apovpns trupopopoco ; 
Zl, xii, 310—14. 

H.S.—VOL, VI. Z 
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These rewévn were cultivated for the chief by his slaves or 
hired labourers (€v8ox), nay, the chief himself disdained not to 
guide the plough, as we know from the words (Od. xviii. 374) 
in which Odysseus vaunts his skill as a ploughman. (So, too, 
the Hindu king Janaka, in the Ramayana, i. 66, speaks of him- 
self as ploughing his own land.) It is doubtless the harvesting 
of such a domain, and not a picture of an ordinary cornfield, 
which occupies one of the compartments of the shield (J7. xviii. 
550-60). 

It is explicitly termed a téwevos, and the chieftain himself 
(and of this there can be doubt, for he is called BaciAeds,! not 
ava€), in the midst of his &u@o0.— 


oKintpov éxyov éxtyKet err’ bypwou ynOdcvvos Kip. 


The réyuevos is described in 1. 550 as either BaciAjiov or Babv- 
Ajiov, according as we adopt one or other of the alternative 
readings. SacvAniov deserves strong support from the considera- 
tion (1) that the word réyevos itself is sufficient to show that 
the land belongs to a chief, and (2) that it is unlikely that the 
entire téwevos would be under corn, which is necessarily implied 
if we adopt the reading BaOvAyjiov. I know not how far we 
may be justified in believing that the harvest scene, on what 
we have strong grounds for regarding as the chief's domain, is 
directly contrasted with the scene which immediately precedes, 
it, the Ploughing of the Fallow. For in the latter I believe we 
have depicted the tilling of the great common field, év 8 ér/0e 
velov parakny, wieipay apoupar, evpeiay, Tpiorov. Itis plainly 
not the land of the chief, for in that case it should have been 
included under the term téuevos. Its extent prevents us from 
regarding it as the field of an ordinary individual, for it is edpeia, 
and mroAXol apotihpes ev avdth, Cevyea Suvevovtes éhdotpeov evOa 
kat év0a. I have little doubt but that the hitherto received 
notion regarding property in land in Homeric times has sprung 
from a misunderstanding of the harvest scene. People have 
taken for granted that the BaovAeds there mentioned is simply 
the stout farmer of modern times superintending his labourers. 


1 The words @xwy oxjrrpoy likewise clusive that it is always a symbol of 
put the matter beyond all doubt, as an _ office, whether kingly or judicial, and 
investigation of all the passages in is never used simply for a staff or 
which oxjmrrpoy occurs makes it con- walking-stick. 
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In the shield the poet’s aim is to give a series of pictures of 
the various sides of human existence (except those which are 
sad and mournful). Accordingly we see all sorts and conditions 
of men severally represented in their appropriate surroundings ; 
the Baowreds stands in his réuevos, the Gerontes are sitting é} 
Eeatoiat AOos iepe evi KvKdp, and the dao civ ayoph écav 
a0poo. The feature which really differentiated the chief from 
the Gerontes, was the possession of the Temenos, and accordingly 
the poet selects a scene on that royal domain as the fitting 
setting for his picture of the king. The ploughing of the 
fallow gains a new significance when we remember that every- 
where under the system of common-field cultivation there 
were rigid rules regulating tillage. All the joint cultivators 
had to commence ploughing on the same day. Plough Monday, 
still commemorated as a village festival, is the record of the 
day on which our forefathers began the ploughing of the 
common field. Is it going too far, then, to suppose that those 
‘many ploughers’ of the Homeric lines are joint cultivators, 
each tilling his own allotment in the one great field ? 

It is obvious that as soon as the office of chieftain became 
hereditary, the Temenos would become the private property of 
the reigning family. Such is the case with Odysseus. The 
office of Headman has become fixed in his family from there 
having been a succession of vigorous chiefs, but that the royal 
appanages were far from secure for his son Telemachos, is made 
plain by the words of his mother— 


adv & ovr Tis exes Kadov yépas, Gddra Exndos 


Tnrécuayos téuevos véwetat, K.T.r. 
Od. xi. 184—85. 


From this we may infer that the Temenos went with the chief- 
tainship. It is interesting to observe that just as in mediaeval 
times all improvements in agriculture arose on the lord’s domain, 
since it was both for his private interest to make his land as 
remunerative as possible, and he was not bound down by the 
same strict rules for tillage, so in Homeric Hellas likewise, it 
is in the Temenos that we find what traces there are of superior 
cultivation. Already the harvest scene has given us a picture 
of a goodly crop, at the sight of which the chief’s ‘heart is 
Z2 
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rejoiced, whilst in the Odyssey poor dog Argos, old and 
outcast, lay 


€v TOA KOTPY, % Ot TpoTapolOe Oupawr, 
e , lal [uA / > »” >~xX bY 
jptovov Te Body Te, dds KéxuT’, Opp’ av ayovev 
dudes "Odvccios téwevos péya Komplocovtes. 
Od. xvii. 297-99. 


No doubt self-interest soon taught the chiefs to manure and 
till their lands carefully. All other traces of superior husbandry 
which we find, refer to «jot and ddwai, which would either 
form parts of the Temenos, or in the case of private individuals 
would be held in severalty, a certain portion going with each 
house and inclosed by a fence, whilst on the other hand the 
dpoupa is always uninclosed. Whilst épxos addwijs is a regular 
feature of the poems, nowhere do we meet with an épxos 
apovpns. We find aclose parallel to this in the English ‘closes’ 
(Low Latin, ‘clausum’), a fenced-off portion of ground going 
with each homestead, and so called in contrast to the fenceless 
open fields. 

That the system of tillage was that known as ‘two shift,’ 
there can be but little doubt. Whenever ploughing is men- 
tioned, we almost invariably find that the operation is taking 
place in a vesds or fallow. This renders it probable that each 
year half the arable land was tilled, and half lay fallow, covered 
with a scurf of weeds.* 

Before concluding, it is worth while to inquire what is the 
nature of the land system indicated in the Hesiodic poems. 
The data are but scanty, yet I think they are sufficient to show 
us that we have in the Works and Days a record of an epoch 
later than the Odyssey, and far later than the Jliad. Land is 
held in severaliy, and descends to the children, who divide it 
between them, just as at Athens in the age of the Orators. 
So we may gather from the words— 


Hon ev yap KAHpov ebaccdpcO’, GAXa TE TOAAG 
aprratav épopes péya xvdaivor Bacidjas. 
Works, 36-37. 
That farms were freely bought and sold, as at Athens, is clear 


1 That such was the practice in the time of Pindar is clear from Nem. vi. 10. 
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from the Works (336-41), where there is an exhortation to 
honour the gods with sacrifices— 


Ld l4 , \ 4 
as xé Tot tXaov Kpadinv Kab Oupdv Exwow, 
bpp’ GXv Ovi KNijpov, 4} TOV TEedv adXos. 


Finally, the whole tone of the poem gives us a clear impres- 
sion that the system of which he treats is one of separate and 
hereditary ownership. Incidentally this has an important 
bearing on the chronology of the Homeric poems. I have 
already stated some reasons for supposing that the Odyssey 
represents a later age than the iliad. Now although the use of 
the term mroAvKAnpos in the Odyssey is an indication that the 
accumulation of «Apo. had already commenced, possibly by 
inheritance, a considerable time must have elapsed before the 
Hesiodic stage of an open market for land was reached, a stage 
to all intents the same as that which we find in Attica in the 
age of Pericles. In thus comparing Homer and Hesiod, we of 
course are assuming that all parts of Greece developed at the 
same rate. In any case, even supposing that the rate of pro- 
gress was uneven, Boeotia, in relation to other parts of Hellas, 
is more likely to have been in a backward than in a forward 
state, in which case we should allow for a longer interval between 
the Odyssey and the Works and Days. 

We have now passed in review whatever evidence can be 
drawn from the poems for ascertaining the nature of the land- 
system in Homeric times, both positive evidence from certain 
agricultural terms, and negative based on an examination of 
certain epithets, the law of succession, the use of the term 
KNpos, the institution of the Temenos, getting what help we 
could from the comparative method. How far this paper has 
succeeded in its object, is for others to judge. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
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INSCRIPTIONS COPIED BY COCKERELL IN 
GREECE.—II. 


In the earlier number of the present volume (p. 143 sqq.) I 
gave some account of a MS. collection of inscriptions made by 
C. R. Cockerell in 1810-1814, and also gave copies of all those 
from the mainland of Greece, which appeared to be hitherto 
unpublished. The present paper will cover the rest of that 
collection, which is mostly derived from Asia Minor. 

I add a complete list of the remaining contents of Cockerell’s 
volumes. Those unpublished are reproduced below; in the 
case of all those previously edited, a collation with the published 
copy has been made and kept, and I should be very glad to 
show these collations to any one interested in the matter. 





C. 50'= C.1.G4. 2370 | 66 = In Spon (also Rh, Mus. 1833, 
C.51= , 41 | 22) 
*C. 52 Unpublished | *67 Unpublished 
C. 538 = C.L.G. 2304 | 68 = C.L.G. 3924 b 
0.54= ,, ‘2805 *69 Unpublished 
C:35= ,, 2204 *70 Unpublished 
C. 56 = Le Bas and Wad. V. 127 *71 Unpublished 
C. 57 = 0.14. 3107 72 = C.1.G. 3909 
C.58= ,, 8106 *73 Unpublished 
C. 59 =-Le Bas & Wad. V. 1560, 1563 74a = O.1.G. 3925 
C. 60 = C.LG4. 3092 b = part of C.L.G. 3915 
61 = ,, 3061 c = 0.14. 3911 
O2'=. +3, “Sod *75 Unpublished 
oo, “waee *76 Unpublished 
64= ,, 3545 | 77 = Le Bas and Wad. V. 630 
65= ,, 8544 | 78 = O.1.G. 3458 


~ 


In my last paper I numbered all inconsistent. When the two systems 
the inscriptions consecutively; it has overlap, I have added a C, to avoid 
since appeared more convenient tofullow confusion in references. 

Cockerell’ssystem of numbering, though 
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79 = C.L.G. 3478 
84a=,, 8470 
b = Le Bas and Wad. V. 631 
80 = C.1.G. 3517 
*81 Unpublished 
82a = C.1.4. 3508 
b= ,, 8484 
83 = », 98516 
84 See between 79 and 80 
85 = C.1.G. 3565 = 9285 
86a=,, 3568 
* 6 Unpublished 
*87 Unpublished 
88 = Le Bas and Wad. V. 1662 
89 In Mitth. d. d. Inst. zw Athen, 
VI. p. 138. 
*90 Unpublished 
91 = C.I.G. 2947 
92= ,, 2949 
*93 Unpublished 
*94 Unpublished 
*95 Unpublished 
96 = C.I.G. 2259 
*97 a Unpublished 
* 6 Unpublished 
132 = C.1.4. 39 
*98 Unpublished 
99 = C.L.G. 2879 
*100 Unpublished 


101 = C.1.4. 

*102 = Le Bas and Wad. V. 222 
103 
104s = 0.1.4. 2870 


*105 Unpublished 
106 = C.1.G. 4283 
107a=,, 4281 

id b Unpublished 
108 = C.LG. 4280 
109 = 4, 4292 

110=. ,, 4208 

Wl= ,, 4295 

*112 Unpublished 

*113 Unpublished 
114 = C.1.G. 4284 


115 = ,, 4285 
9 ee es 4290 
117 = ,, Add. 4300 qg. 
118 = 4289 


*119 Unpublished 
*120 Unpublished 
*121 Unpublished 











*122 Unpublished 
123 = C.1.G. 4287 
*124 Unpublished 
*125 a Unpublished 
. 6 Unpublished 
*126 Unpublished 
*127 Unpublished 
128 = Le Bas and Wad. V. 1314 


129 = C.1.@, Add. 4303 h 5. 
130 = ,, 4288 
131= ,, Add. 4300 u 


132 See between 97 and 98 
*133 Unpublished 
134 = CLG. 4304 
*135 a Unpublished 
= b Unpublished 
136 Unpublished 
137 a = O.1.4, 4311 
* b Unpublished 
*138 Unpublished 
*139 Unpublished 


140 : 
tat = 0.1.4, 4305 
6 =,, 4810 
VOL. IL. 

142 = O.LG@. 4323 


143= ,, 4824 
144 = pt. of ,, 4832 
145 = C.1.G. 4836 


ita= ,, 10 
ie) ae 
ee ae 

“u7= ,, 4860 

iben- ale 
ea, See 

149 ; 

157} i 

150a = ,, 4858 
Ln os 

lam ,, 4858 
ba. ae 

Gin '4 1 


153 a = », 4857 
Goa. eg sl ee 


154 = », 4361 
155 = », 43851 
156 = », 4348 
157 = 149 


158 = pt. of ,, 4355 
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159 a = C.1.G. 8884 176 ¢ = C.L.G. 9224 
b= ,, 8888 *177 a Unpublished 
re * b Unpublished 
160 = », 4301 178 = C.1.G. 4430 
léla= ,, 4404 *179 a Unpublished 
Dias. 4403 b = C.LG4. 8937 
162a= ,, 4410 180a= ,, 9201 
Bess 5, - “OS o b Unpublished 
c= ,;° S01 ’ 181 a = C.1.G. 9237 
163 = » 4409 - b Unpublished 
164a@= ,, 4408 182 a = C.1.G4. 9164 
pres ag: aS b= §,, 9202 
c= 4, 2407 c= 4, “ove 
165 = », 4422 188a@= ,, 9165 Add. 4432 b 
166 = oo S828 Oo, SONS 
iw7a2= ,, 4420 184a@= ,, Add. 4482¢ 
= - «4, 4419 C= » ‘9159 
168= ,, 4418 e= ,, 9171 
169 = 9», 4421 185a= ,, 9166 
170 = », 4424 b= 5; Biss 
17la 136. = 9 9172 
sp = 187= ,, 8619 
172 *188 a Unpublished 
1735 = » 441 b = O.1.G. 4435 
a op eRe 189 a Unpublished 
7b = 4, @Ee0 b = C.LG. 4436 
b= ,, 9208 190a= ,, 4442 
176a= ,, 4429 = 9213 b= ,, 4448) 
b= ,, 9211 





Before we proceed to the text of those inscriptions which 
either are entirely new or contain so much new matter that 
they are worth reproducing separately, a few words must be 
added about the much larger number which are identical with 
copies already made public. These will fall at ouce into three 
classes, each of which will need separate attention. To the first 
of these classes we may assign those examples which are known 
to be the source from which the published copies are derived ; 
to the second belong those which offer a new and independent 
transcription, by which the published one can be verified or 
corrected ; the third contains such as, though no ostensible con- 


1 In the above list the word ‘un-  icals as the ’A@nvatov, Bulletin de Cor- 
published’ must not be pressed. But  respondence Hellénique, Mittheilungen 
I have taken reasonable precautions des deutschen Instituts zw Athen, &c. 
against mistakes on this point by a The numbers marked with an asterisk 
careful search in Boeckh’s Corpus, Le are reproduced below, 

Bas and Waddington, and such period- 
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nection can be traced between them and the published tran- 
scriptions, yet bear too close a relation to those transcriptions to 
be regarded as independent, since they show coincidences even 
in mistakes, too frequent to be the result of mere chance. 

In the first class it has been found by no means superfluous 
to verify all inscriptions in Boeckh’s Corpus, of which the copies 
have been supplied by Walpole from Cockerell’s book. Walpole 
often did his copying in a very careless manner, and often 
introduced into supposed facsimiles conjectural emendations 
which have helped to confirm error or to hide the truth. Some 
of his copies, on the other hand, are extremely accurate. It 
seems necessary to make the above remarks in order to vindicate 
the accuracy of Cockerell, which is far greater than any one 
would be led to suppose, who judged of it only from the 
published copies that are professedly derived from him. One 
or two illustrations will show this. Wherever Aperlae is men- 
tioned Cockerell gives the true form. Walpole invariably alters 
the A to A, and it is owing to this alteration that the com- 
pletely indefensible form Aperrhae has long held its ground. 
Such changes as W to Q, = to are slight, but they obliterate 
certain indications of date. Another and more important 
alteration occurs in 145, C.I.G. 4336, where Cockerell gives in 
1. 8, AKAAIZEQ, thus showing the city is Akalissos, not 
Limyra, as now conjecturally restored. Enough, however, has 
been said on this point; I need only add that I have made 
a note of all Walpole’s alterations in my collation. 

The second class will enable us to increase or improve the 
independent copies preserved in the Corpus; some of the more 
important cases are the following: in 50, C.J.G. 2370, Cockerell 
confirms Bréndsted’s AEIBIAN in l. 2, which is’ therefore 
probably correct ; in 72, C.I.G. 3909, he gives the two additional 
lines 

EIAEQZYMEINGe 
APXHIEITHS, 


which may, however, not belong to this inscription;1 in 92, 
C.L.G, 2949, 1.12, he has TAIANEIQN, which makes it seem 


1 [These two additional lines are at Hierapolis (C.7.G. 3906). APXH- 
inscribed on a passage of the theatre [ETH is the true reading.—£d.] 
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that the real reading is Tpavave/wy, the name of the games 
referred to1; in 104, C..G. 2870, he adds to the right of the 
Greek the following Latin version :— 


I-ETIS-VAILI- 
DVSINSIIIVIICONSVMMA -dus ins(t)i(t)ui(t) consumma- 
VITIIDICAVIT-PER-QIVII vit (et) dicavit per Q. Iu(I)i- 
VMBAIBVM:PROCOSVIEM um Ba(l)bum proconsu(l)em 
CVRAM AGENTE PASSIRIORO curam agente Pass(e)rio Ro- 
MVIOIIGATO AVG‘PRO‘-PR  mu(I)o (le)gato Aug. pro.pr. 


These instances will suffice to show what may thus be gained 
from Cockerell, and include the most important examples. 
But a few words must now be given to the third class. Of the 
last seventy-seven inscriptions preserved by Cockerell, seventy 
are in the Corpus, and fifty of these from Beaufort’s copies. 
Now among these fifty there are no less than twenty-eight 
which show coincidences of mistake, such readings as MHMIA 
for MHTEPA, which necessitate the assumption that the copies 
are not really independent; while there are only three which 
seem to show signs of independence, and these uncertain. One 
of these deserves quoting, though singularly enough it also 
contains the very mistake already quoted, 156, CLG. 4343. 
Here Cockerell preserves marks of erasure which show that the 
inscription referred to Geta, who is not, however, described as 
tov tepov Kal[i]o[apa, which we should rather restore (unrépa) 
t(@)v iep(®)v xdo[tpwv, a well-known title of Julia Domna. 
What is the exact relation between Cockerell’s copies and those 
of Beaufort must perhaps be left an open question ; for though 
Beaufort has the advantage in point of time, Cockerell occasion- 
ally seems to preserve details lost in the other transcription. 

The unpublished inscriptions preserved by Cockerell now 
follow in the order in which they are found in his book. 
In the interpretation of them I am indebted for many 
valuable suggestions to the Rev. E. L. Hicks and to Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


1 [The reading of Pococke inthe last janeia, which were certainly penteteric. 
two lines wepiddy x8’, which Franz dis- They were founded in honour or in 
credits in C.J.G., is confirmed by memory of Trajan, and the twenty- 
Cockerell’scopy. It denotesthetwenty- second celebration was about 195-220 
second periodic celebration of the Tra- A.D.—£d.] 
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C. 52.—Delos. 


DIAQNAIOAQPOYAXAIOS 
THNOYI'ATErAHPAIAAGQEOIS 


AHZAA . APNAZZHYZHNO:E.. 


Pirwv Arvodmpov ’Ayatos 
thv Ov(y)aré(p)a ‘Hpaida Oeois 
Dv](A)ns ‘AA[cx]apvaca(e)ds (ém)o[ Jefe 


For the name ®vAys, cf. Hirschfeld, Tituli Statwariorum, &c., 


No. 70 a, b, c, 84. 
67.—Hierapolis. 
NEY AAOY 
TOYEK EYONEAYTO 
AIT EASTOTION 


6 Seiva ’“AokAntre]ddouv 
éavt(@ 
ayopda|oas To7rov 





69.—Under same heading as 67, also 70, 71, 73, 75. 


TOMNHMEIONEYTYXOYETOY 
ATIOAAQNIOY AATEINEIQ= 


To pynpeiov aiikes TOU 
"AroAAwviov — 2? 


70. 
TAYFHCTHSMIFPADHEANIH! , ADONAMETEQHEISTAAPXEIA 


Tav[tlns tis [é]areypadis av[riyp|abov ameréOn eis Ta apyetas 
ef. C.L.G. 3924a, 3923, 3922 ; 3916, 3919, all also from Hiera- 
polis, 














INSCRIPTIONS 


71. 


EYTENIOCOEAAXICTOCAPXIAIAKKEDECTSTOYATIOY 
KENAO30Y ANMOCTOAOYKOEOAOFOY MIAINNOY 





Evyévos 6 éddyiotos apyidiak(ovos) x(al) épert(as) Tod dylov 
K(al) évdd£ou atroaréXovu K(al) Oeodoyou Didtm7rov 

Apparently Eugenios was the édeotas of a church dedicated 
to St. Philip the Apostle. 


73. 


ENITOYATIOY+TS$KAIOEOOS+ 
pat 

APXIENIZKOHMONKNMPIAPXO 

-FENNAIOY 

"Em tod dylou te cal Oeoa(eBods) 

apxvetiaK(ém)ou huav Kal Tratpidpyouv 

Tevvaiov 

75. 
TONBQMONKAITHNKATAY TOY ZOPON 

Tov Bapov Kal THY Kat’ abtod copov [katecKxevacer 6 Selva] 
kat’ avtod is curious; we generally find the copds is émixes- 


pévn, cf. O.L.G. 3915, 7H ésrixerpévyn cat’ adrod (sc. Bapod) cope, 
it seems to mean ‘against,’ ‘over against,’ it. 


76.—Sardes. 
...08 adv tt Tov evOade 
MENS2NE=S2BAAH Ker |uevav e&w Bury, 
HNIOK TY MS2AEI 
S&2NAAASQNITAN t|av addwv tar| tor 
7 YXOITOMETATIAN peta Tap 
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5 SNMHTEOIEMMA T lov pyre Opeppal 
::MHTEOMMATON w |(v) prjre oupatev 
y, EIQAHTENOITO €(£) aA] s | yévouro 

“ TON tov | mavra xpovov 


Apparently an invocation of a curse on whoever shall cast 
out the remains here deposited, cf. C.I.G. 2826. 


81.—Thyatira. 


q Sa 6 Z92N S's Za@v 
AAKIMOS.AAIKIMOY = *Adkipos ’AX«ipov 
KATESKEYAZENTOM\H KATETKEVACEY TO LVN- 


MEIONEAYT&KAIANOI pecov éavt@ nai Amdi- 
GTHIYNBIQ @ TH ovvBiy. 


”Amdvov is not uncommon as a female name. 


860.—Sameh (near Pergamus). 


AHEY 
TIS TS 
@ANE 
( va 
...0(s) 
—T~ TO 
— avé- 
[Onxev] 
87.—Bakir. 
DIAETAIPOS @1(d)érarpos 
KAIEATII Sem cat ’EXris 
EATTIIAHDOPQ "Ermidndopo 
TQTEKNQMNEI TO TEKVO pvEL- 
AZXAPIN as xapw. 


The gap after "Eds seems merely to mark the place where 
the stone-cutter made a slip and then effaced it, 




















INSCRIPTIONS 


90.—Menimen. 


IQN 
OZANIOSFAIOYYIOE@APIA 
AONTOSEAYTOKATIOISFONEY SI 
KAITHPAYKTATHITYNAIKI 
AAOYKIOYOYFATPITPY OD 





TOYTOIOMé_~. 


Zov 


Tdijos *Av[v]tos T'adov vids Ba(B)la 
Aoyyos éaut(@) xa(t rots yovetou 
K(a)i TH yAvEuTaTy yuvatkl 


"A. Aovxiov Ouyarpi Tpud [ 


aivyn vel simile quid 
oven 


TO U(m)dy(€)co(v) [kaTrecxevacer 


93.—Magnesia. 


™ T. M[apa@dviov 
ANN Avr iBadvavd: v 
TONA tov A aumpdratov avOura- 
TONYN Tov vm| aTLKa@P viOV 
AOPFIE=T Aoyeor| Hv THS Troneas | 
=QTHP cwTnp|a Kat evepyéerny Kai 
KTI=ZTF KTLOTH| V THS KOLWHS 
NATPI marpi| Sos 
THIAAMMP THS Aayrp| orarns LNTpo- 
TIOAEQE THE modews tis |’ Acias Kal ve- 
QKOPOY TN wx¢épov Tav LeBactav Kat 
IEPAZSTOYAIOS iepas tod Auos | KarretwXiou xa- 
TATAAOFMATA Ta Ta Soypata | Ths tepwrarns 
ZYNKAHTOY! OUVKAHTOU [ nat ptroceBactov 
AIANQ] Lap |S:aval v wddews 
OINYETA ot (u)doral 
TONEYE TOV evel pryerny. 
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This and the following inscription must belong to Sardis. 

Lines 1 and 2 must have been in large letters; the title 
LoyloTHv THs modews, if correctly restored, must have been 
merely honorary, just as Emperors sometimes held city magis- 
tracies. Hannibalianus was Consul in A.D. 292. 


94.—Magnesia. 





[rod é& | 
YTATIKQNTII— Tra(r)kdv Ti [ tov 
MAPA@QNIOY Mapawviov 
ANIBAAIANOY ’Avi.Badtavod 
ANOYTIATEYCEQ, avOurratev| ovtas 
KA. KATIITSAEI. Kr. Kamitndell vay 
TYNAIKA.T.OAI yuvaixa 1. Pr | 
MHTPODAN Mytpodgan| ovs 
OIKPATICTOITI oi Kpatiotor TI[ or 
KAEITOC KAELTOS [ kai 0 Setva 
ENIMEAHCAMEN emipedAnoaper| ov 
TOYANAPIANTC Tov avdpsarTo s 
ENITPONOY émutpomrou| Tov Seivos. 


95.—Ephesus. 


[ris dvaotdcews éripernber- | 


TOI. A.. AIAZL to [v] Al dpnr |ias 
ANIMIZANOAAONI Al mp |e(av) js ’Amorr(w) vi- 
AOPIISAAAQTIE So(s 7H)s a(8)| €|Ab(H)s 


AY TOYKAIMAYPINE avtov nat M. Aup. Ne- 
PANOYOIOAOPOY AM pa(ri)ov @108(o) pov *"Au- 
MIANOYKAIMAY PRE puavod kat M. Aup. Ne- 
PATIOYQIAOMHTPOS = patiou Pircpuntpos 
AMMIANOYTQNAAEA ~ ’Appavod trav aded- 
PONAYTO $(a)v avrof d. 





























INSCRIPTIONS 




























97a.—Samos. 


NIKHAI=XPI Nixn Aioypi- 
QNOS @vos 
rYNHAEAYAOY quvn dé A’dou 
ATANIOYHPQIN *Araviou npwiv- 


XPHETHXAIPE n| xpneTn Kalpe. 


For name Atanius, cf. Mommsen JR, iv. 2480, Dio Cass. lix. 8. 


97D. 


QPOZAM @co8 |wpos ’Apl Bp | 
Oz10= datos 


98.—Geronta (Branchidae). 


ACAQHETYX "Ayaby Tox] n 


HBOYAHKAI » Bovan Kai [6 
AHMOZSETEM Sjpos ere é|ul y- 
ZENMAPKON aev Mapxov [ Ai- 
AIONAYPHAI Avov Aupnrr| ov 


AOMNONTON Aouvor tov | é- 
PHTONKAIAM $n(B)ov Kai ap gu- 
OAAHNIKHEA Oarn, vuenoal v 


TANAIAQNE Ta maiden md 

AHNTAMETA Anv Ta peyal Xa 

AIAYMEIAED Adupeia ev [re 
IEPQ iep@. 





Cf. C.I.G. 2888, which is quite similar in form. 
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100.—Geronta (Branchidae). 


"Ei orehavndopov tov 
Setvos, Tapstevortos.. | 
HOY<.. YAMOAAQNIOY _ ...ou[s 70 |b "AroArw 


NIOYTOY+AIAQKOE viov Tod (P)aiSw(v)os 
APEYONTOQN mrape |Spevovtwr... 

YTOYKPATINOYOEOTIMI ...vrov Kparivov Qcoripil Sov 

AEANETEOHTQIANOA (vOa |S aveteOn to "Areal Nove 


NHOAKHNATOYSAAAE — gua |An OAK a(y)ovca (AAF) 


The repetition of the NIOY in lines 1 and 2 is probably 
merely a slip of the copyist. 


102 = L. and W. V. 222, under Geronta. Cockerell preserves 
much that is not in M. Le Bas’ copy, which was moreover 
made in haste. 


. OYTOYIKAIZT.... 
AIA7E.. OENTOZTOY 
KAITOIZETIATHD. A... 

. NOIATENHTAION..N. 

5 SIAOIZTAMHTAIPONFOZ... 
NEIZSTHNODIAOYSAN!.. AAK. 
POYSIANKAIIEPOYPFIANEYNT .. 

. . LEQAIKACQSEOISETAITQIZQIAIATO 
KITAHONOSXIONOYMHCENAYMOMEL .. 
10 IHKENAI EAOZETO!. ZYMEAIOIS 
MQMHEMISTATQNEY . KEXQPIZOA 
ENINIKQENINIKOYTOYHIAIZ . vQNO 
THEAIZSTHAHNIMOSTQIEPQITOEA . 
ETEY ZQTHPOEXAPINTOY ANALPAPE 
15 SOAITAONOMATATONYTOMENINTOIN 
H.S.—VOL. VI. AA 

















INSCRIPTIONS 


OHPQNMAPAAIAENTQUE . QITQIENAI 
AYMOI=KAOOTIH..POFPA.I. Q=X 


20 ENITPOI 
YTTAPAI . NOY.. 
TOYNPOOHFOYYIOSNOSIAR - 
NIO= 
RE See eS a 


Or 


10 


In the 


er Jou Tod Kai ot[epavn- 
opov, dia(x)e[Aev]Oévros To[is ...... 

. Kal Tois oTpatnylois ...... 

. Orw|s mpovora yévntac dv ay 6 
Ged|s (x)abtoravn («)arpor [arp]oo[yxov- 
ta] eis THY OpeiAovaay [’Amd]AALwve Acdv- 
pei] Ovolav Kai ‘epoupyiay cvvt[ed- 
elicOat Kabas e0ifera TO [B€]6, Sia 7d 
é]« mAé€ovos ypovou pndéva brrope|u 
ev |nxévat: &d0€€ Toi[s] ov(v)éd(p)ous 
ylvoun emictatav ov[y|cexwp(h)oOa[e 
*"Enwike “Enwikov tod ‘H(gpa)ior/|ovo[s 
oThoat oTHANY TPs THO tep@ Told] A[c- 
d|s Tod Lwrhpos, xapwv Tod avaypadge- 
cbat Ta dvopata TaV bTropevovTar [71- 
(oAcT)@v mapa Ai(a) év T@ ie[p]o TH ev Ac- 
Svpois Kabdte 9 [amloypalon ..... 


> / 
€mitpo[mou..... pS ES 


Tod mpopy(T)ov vids Iloawda- 
Los 


cursive transcription, I have of course followed 
M. Waddington’s interpretation, except where Cockerell’s copy 
enabled me to add to it. 
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105.—Geronta. An honorary decree. 


TOIKIASTENOMENOS 
LAABQNTHMMPOQHTE! 
. . HEMATPIAOZAQPEANY 
TOYA . MMPQEKAIPIAOAO 
5 | NOMHSAIKAINOIHSAIE 
2IN1. MOYESEITOYKAIEAAIOY 
TON .. O! 2NEMITHAEIQNEN 
2X1... SIKAIPOIZAIATETAYTA 
ANOAEI! . OEISPIAONATPISKAIEY 
10... THETHENOAEQSFENOS 
AEKANPOSTATHETON 
OIZSYNAY=HEASTASION... 
2N.. OS[OAOYEMOIHESAZAE... 
PY MNASIAPXIAZTONMATEPON 
15 - 2NFAIOYAIOYNO!. 
NOYAI. YANTIOXOY 





. « THS avTH|s oixlas yevouevos 
\ \ / 
mapal|r\aBev Ti mpopynrtei- 
av T|hs matpidos Swpeav trép 
Tov Aappas Kal pirodo[Ews 
5 ayopalvophoa: kal trovioat €- 
> \ / \ / 
dlavifo]uovs ceirov Kat €Xalov 
\ A a > , - 
Kal tov [Alou alov émityndelwv év 
dvlox(e)[péloe xarpois, dua te Tada 
amode[y|Oels purorratpis Kal ed- 
10 epyé]rns tis wéXews, yevole 
evos| 5é xal mpootdtns TOV . 
. . Kalt cuvavénoas Tas (T)Ov ... 
, la \ \ 
. av [mplocddous troijaas 8é [Kal 
yupvaciapylas TOV TaTépwV .. . 





The last name is ’Avtidyov; is the one in the line above 
T'adov Aid/ov, two letters of the apparent repetition AlAl being 
dropped by the copyist, or "Tovddov ? 

AA 2 
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1076.—Patara. 


a eenen TEKTOS 
ak hase AESTI£= 
pee heen bw ETOIO= 
AYKIQNTOKOINON 


.. . Auxlwyv To Kowvov 


112.—Patara. 


METTIOMOAE=PO 
AYKIQNTOOII" ON 


EONOYZZO0AHMOS 


This may be one or two inscriptions :— 


(a) Merri[@] Modéot[o] 


Avior 76 [Kxow]ov 
(6) tod Au«iwy] éOvous 6 dios 


Cf. 108, CLG. 4280. 


113.—Patara. 


= YNEAHMOSMHNOOIAOYKATESSKEY 
AZENTOMNHMEIONMAMIQ . MENEKI.., 
TOY THIIEPEIA . AHMHTPOS. THT 

EAYTOYOPEYASH. 


Luvély]&nuos Myvodirov xatecokev- 
acev TO pynuetov Maplw Mevex[pa- 
tou TH iepela Anuntpds TH y[AvKvtTarn 
éavtov Operaon 











10 





Cf. 116, 117, 118, C_I.G. 4290, Add. 43009, 4289. 


TOMNHMEIONKATASKEYAETO 
EPMIAISHHK AIZSAPMHAONISAY EAN 
APOY ANEPAENIZOPENTOIZAY THE 
ZYNAAAATHKAIMOY SAPOYTIKAINE 

5 KHTIKQIZOZYN . QIEIENKHAEY OH 
NAIKA . AEONHKAIAZSKAHNIAAIOY 
rATPIAYTOYETEPOSAEOY AEEIS= 
ENTAIHSE . TAIHOISEANAYTHEYN 
X OPHEHEANAETISETEPOSENKH 

10 AEYS . IFNAODIAESITHANEP 
AENQNNOAIXO. 


TO wynpeiov Kat(e)oxevacTo 
‘Epridach } cal Saprndovis Avodv- 
Spou "Arreprc{it]is Operrois avtiis 
LuvarrAayn kal Moveapodts cal Né- 
xnte K(a)t off]s cvr[x]wpet evendevOj- 
vat kali] Acovn cal “Ackrnmiabs Ov- 
yatpl avtod: repos Sé ov8dé efs 
évra(h)joeras 1) ols dv avTn cuv- 
xopnon éav 5é tis erepos évKn- 
Sevo[n] Tuva, odiréofe|e 7H ’Arrep- 
AELT@V TOL % P 
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If the genitive éavrod is right, ) Opéyaca is regarded as a 
noun. For the name uvéydypos, cf. CLG. 4322. The 
‘barbarian’ names in the inscriptions which follow are merely 
transcribed, without attempt at emendation. 


119.—Under heading Patara; but clearly from Aperlae. 


The following remark is written beside this in pencil, by 
Leake’s hand : ‘ Mr. Akerblad constantly corrects ANEPAEITHE= 
to ANEPAEITHS, but several ancient authors call it Aperlae, 














356 INSCRIPTIONS 


and these inscriptions prove that to be the real name. 


W. M. L’ 


120.—As 119, still under Patara; the same heading goes on 
till 131, but these all come from farther east on the same 
coast. 


OTADPOSIAAFPOYTOYKAISEY 
HPOYTOYKPATEPOY AMEPAEITOY 
KATAZKEYAZOEIZYNOAYTOYAYTO 
TEKAIFYNAIKIAY TOYNANHEPHATO 
5 POYANEPAEITIAIKAITEKNOIZAY 
TONKAIEFFONOIZKAIOIZANAYTOI 
ZT YNXQPHEQSINKAITOY YNOZO 
NOYAEQZANBOYA .. QEINE=OY 
ZINTHNEZOY SIAN‘. QAEOYAE 
NIE ZEZTAIENOAY AI+isMEIAEZE! 
TQANEPAEITQNAHMQ| XBO’ 


‘O ragos "Iddaypou tod Kai Lev- 

/ fol / > / 
npov tov Kparépov ’ArreprciTov, 
KatacKevacbels b7rd avTov aviT@ 

\ \ > a / € , 

Te Kal yuvatki avTov Navy ‘Ep(u)ayo- 
(p)ov ’Ameprelride kal téxvois av- 
T(@)v Kal éyyovots Kal ols av avdtol 
cuvxopjcwow. Kal Tod,vToC0- 
piov &€ ws av BovaA[nO|aow E&€ov- 
aw Thy éEovoliav. a[ArA]@ dé ovdé- 
ve &Eectar évOarpar, |) d]perréoer 

ao a , ’ 
T® Amepretov dye KB od 
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121.—See 120. 


TOMIM:IONKATECKEYACENAYP . OEQNTEIMOCAANEPAEME 

EAYTQKAIPFYNAIKIMOYAYPAPLCALEIKAIYIQAMITPIEKAIFYNAIKI 

AY TOY AIOKIAIANIKAITEKNOICAY TQNENHAEY OH-ONKAIAEAY 
TOY 

HTEAAEAQHNOY APEALILCK AIOAAEADOLMOYKAAAICTPATOLKAI! 
rYNAI 

KAIOZ NEKOCMOY $PMAMIACENAETQYMOCOPK WTAOPENTAPIA 

ENOYPEKAIHLETNAIKEMOYKAITOY YIOYIMWNOY AENIAEH=EC 

KAIETEPQTHAL YNX 2PHAIEKHAEOHNAIOY TEENTOMM:10 

OY TEENTQYNMOLOPIKQHK * TONAIOOKOMOMOYAYP * XAPITQNA 
NA. 

ANTEKEAAMEPAEITHCKAIT YNHAY TOYKAIIAIONAONOMOY 

AAAOAEOY AENIEZONENOAYENEIMENEFOE¢ ENT PADOLENITPEY 2 

HOMEIAELS .. . CNEIMOY TQANEPAEITQNAHMOXXEIA . OA. 


To pvnpeiov Karecxevacey Aip. Qedrespos (retpaxis) “Amepr(ed) TNs 

éauT@ Kai yuvairi pov Aup. ’Apodcet kal vio Anuntpi[@] Kal yvvackl 
avtov Avoxididvyn Kal téxvois aitav. évendevOjcor(r)at dé adtod 

H Te abe(A) hy (u)ov "Ap(a)acis cal o adeAgos wou KadXlotpatos Kal yvvai- 
kaio[s] ve(ar)és wou [E]pwamias. év d¢ 76 brrocop{t]x@ Ta Opertapia 
€(u)od (r)e Kat (As (yu)vaixes wou Kal Tod viod juadv. Ovdevi dé é&(e)c- 
(r)ae érépp 7H(S)[e] curywphoar évende[v]Ojvar ote ev T(@) pvnped(w) 


ote €v TO bTroTOpLKa® Tov ALOoKdTro[y] wou Adp. Xapirwva 
\ a 
"Amepreltns Kal yuvn avTod Kal pov. 


GAN) S€ odderi eFdv evOdrpe[ulv, ef u(7) ey(@) C(@v) evypadas éritpéyro, 
H opetréo[er] [rpoorle/uov TO ’Arreprectav Shum HX yvelA(va) 


122. 


TOMM:IONKATEZKEYAZEN 
AYP.AIONY SIOZ AHMA EIFL 
ANEPAE HSEAYTQKAILFYNAI 
KIAY TOY ETEDANKAITEKNOIC 
K AIEN-ONOISKAINENOEP 




















KAIOZWZIMOS 
ZWTIKHEY BOY 
AOZTEYTYXHE 
MIAOrEN .. 
MOAHS 


124.—See 120. 


AYPHAIOSIAU‘NHPOAIN 
NOYMYPEYZEAYTWKAI 
FYNAIKIOAMHKAITEKNOIC  yuvacxi @apy kai téxvors. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


AY PLO FHPIXQKAIDIAD 

AY TOYNEPIFENIAOYA@IEY. 
AZIOAOPG2TATGCONAYCANAPOY 
KAIAIOPANTOY AAA@ALOY 
AENIEZEZTAIENOAYA 


To pvnpeiov KatecKxevacev 

Aup. Avoviovos Anpalp]é(r)ns 

"Amepre[it|ns EavT@ Kal yuvas- 
\ > lal s / \ / 

KL avTOU YTehavyn Kal TEKVOLS 

Kal év(y)ovots Kal TrevOep@ 

Adp. Larnpixe cal pire 

avtov Lepuyéver SovAlou Tav 

> / / 

afvoroywtatwv Avodvépov 

kal Avopdyrov. 

devi Eeoras évOarpale 


adrw 6(é) od- 


From Myra, apparently. 


125a. 


For the name Modys, cf. 138, and C.1.4. 43217, Add 


Avp7ALos -UTT- 


‘\ € a X\ 
mou Mupeus €avt@ Kat 


-xatos (Z)a(o)tpos 
Zotixn EvBov- 
ros Evtiyns 
diroyéevns 

MoaAns. 
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1250. 


EMPAQHXWPILCTOY  éxpaOn xwpis tov 
IYNOCWPIOY Yoo opiou. 


126.—See 120. Apparently from Cyane. 


TONTADONATELKEYAETO 
ENAA®POAITOSMOY .. ZAIO ¥ 
EAYTOKAIHMHPIAY TOY 
AIKATAOKATL YNAIKIAY TOYKAITEKNOIE= 

5 AYTONAIEN ONOISKAIOIZANSFOZONEYN 
XOPHE0O.yENAETOYNOZOPIOKHAEY 
QHEONTAIOIOPE! . TO! . MONHOIZANIMI= 
ZONTES=YNXOPHEOMENAAAOAEOY 
AENIECEES KAIENHAEYZAITINAOYTE 

10 ENTOMNMMIOIY TOENTOYNOZONO 
HODLCAAHEEITHK YANITON EPOYSIAX * A 
ONOEAENZAZAHNYETAITOHMIZY 
CYNXOPWAEKAITHOPENTEAIO. 


Tov tagov xatecxevac[a|to 
"Ezragpoditos Movaaiou 
éavT@ kal TH untpl adTov 
AixataOn cai yvuvackl adtod nal réxvois 
5 avtav Kal évyovots Kal ols dv eyo Cav ouv- 

yopjaw év 6é To bTrocopim Kn(d)ev- 
Oncovrat ot Ope(mr)tol Huav 4 ols av His 
favrTes cuvywpycoper’ add 5é ov- 
devt &(E)eo(r)ae évandedoai tia ove 

10 év 76 pvnuile [oldrle] év Td O7roco(pi)o, 
) operr(é)oes TH Kvaverrdv yepovola ® a, 
av 0 édév(E)as AnvYpeTat TO Husov. 
cuvyopa 5é cal TH Opewr(H) [A]io[vveda ? 


- Evidently an GW was used which Cockerell failed to distin- 
guish, except in one case, from 0 ; perhaps @ or W), 





INSCRIPTIONS 











127. 
CY X WPEKEAE Xv yape Kere| vOeis 
ENKHQELOHOM évandevOn| vat 
KAIFAYNTW cat Trvmtw (?) 
KAIOPENHAY Kat Open| ra | av- 
MHCNPOC (r) fis ™poa- 
A€EEI. 5é£eu. 
133.—‘ Finica.’ The same heading lasts till 141. 


TEAAIOZTOYFONAMOA éAXos rod Povayoa (Tovayoa’). 


135. 

a. WMI er ee 
ANOAEL atronéo| Oat 
ECTEIO 
ONTEIMOK 
NEAYTWN €auTov. 

b. AHTATONKAIEPNIFPHN 


tov Seiva DijAnra tov Kat Epriypnv 


136. 


MHOENTAYNOFOY 
AHMOY 

KAITOYCAAAOYC 

KATATHN&#IACHKHN 


tov deiva 
tulunbévra i(m)d Tod 
dnpov 
Kal Tovs adXous, 
Kata THv [d]ca(A)HKnv. 











weHoeada 
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1370. 
DASHAEI Dacyrei| rn verxjoavra évd- 
OzZ2ZzNI o€o| s| Nl vaca 2 
FQ2NOE a |yavos. 


138.—See 133. The inscription seems in fact to have come 
from Olympus. 


NOOETOYNIOZTL 
AOFR2TATOYMAYPY 
NOAHTOZSAHMHTPIOYT. 
MOAHTOSIKONQNOS 
- OAHMITHNOS 


"Ayo |voberobr(T)os Told 
a&to|Noywtatrov M. Adp. 
(M)oAntos Anunrpiou 
MoaAgs y Kovevos 
"OALv]uarnvos. 


139. 


TONTY MBONKAELCKEYASENAMITPIOL 

OKAIPIAOK YPICANDIALOAYMHNOCEAYTH 
KEPFYNAIKIEYAOFIAKAITEKNOICKAIEN ONOIC 

EICON 1: POCOY KHAEY OHLE EIEK EICEP 

WARN, ¥PIZ2NOEAEN ZACAHNY E EPOF 
CYNXSPOYNTOCHOYHAKAOSNIKEFYNEKIAYTOYNAYCOYNI 


Tov TUpBov Kateckevacev Anuntpios 
6 cat Diroxdpis “Amdias ’Orvpr[n]vos éavt[@ 
Ké yuvatkt Eidoyla Kal réxvois Kai évyovors 

> a [4 > / a» > / 
eis Ov Erepos ov KndevOnoere, i) Extelce(c) 

a / ’ e e / / 
TO Sno K% f’, av o érévEas Ajvrete to ¥. 

lel , e lel 

auvywpodvTos (wou ‘Hpaxrdwm xé yuvexi adtod Tlatcovm 
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177.—Seleucia. 


+ TONO Tomo 
AECANIACA 
CIOEZOY 
MNHM. OA Monpl ef |o[ v] 
OYKONIATOY T lod Komarou 
APIEAMENO *Apicapévo| v 
ACTACICAO av |actaats 


QPIC. 


179a.—Seleucia. 


—fonrnow On«n Owpl a 


WTPIZEWNTOC [ E]avros 


180d. 


J” WN 


? Tewprylov "Avdpéov *Iwdvvov. 


These interpretations are suggested in pencil, in Cockerell’s 
book, and seem to fit. 


181b.—Corycus. 


~-- LOTATISA 
TPAIANONAAI 
NONCEBACTC 
NNAIAENIK 
NIONTONATA 
KYPIONEK 
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[Avroxpatropa Kalcapa 

@cod Tparavov TapO:xod vidv 
cod Népjova viw[vov 
Tpasavov ’Adpia- 

vov YeBaorov ... 

.. » Ada érrix[Anow ’OXp- 
mov Tov a(m)alyTov 

Kvpiov ... 


188a.—Corycus. 


AY TOKPATOPA 
©O....™ 


189a. Corycus. 





E. A. GARDNER. 








are these :— 


above. 


ON THE SYRINX (cipryé) 


ON THE SYRINX (cépyyt) IN THE ANCIENT 


CHARIOT. 


THE Attic Tragedians—for the use seems to have extant 
examples there only—several times apply the word cdpuyé 
to the wheel of a chariot or some part of it. The passages 


Aesch. Supp. 181: 
ovpuyyes ov cuyaaow akovidarTot. 
Id. Sept. 205: 
ovpuyyes ExrayEav éditpoyot. 
Soph. Electra, 720: 
keivos 8 br’ abthy éoxatnv atnrnv Exov 
éxpyuTrt del cvpuyya, SeEidv 7° aveis 
ceipaiov lmrmov elpye Tov mpooKelpevov. 
Eur. Hipp. 1234: 
Evudupta 8 hv dravta, cipuyyés T avo 
Tpoxav érndwv a€ovev T évjdata. 
Id. Iph. A. 227: 
ols trapemadneTO 
IInvelSas ody 6rrA0Lot Trap’ dvtvya Kal 
cupiyyas appatelous. 


The current explanation of the word in this application is 
given by Liddell and Scott thus: ‘ cdpuyé, IL, anything like a 
pipe; 1. a spear-case = SopatoOyxn, Il. 19, 387. 2. the box or 
hole in the nave of a wheel, with references selected from the 


This view appears to have been suggested by the fact that 
in two of the passages in which the cdpuy€ is mentioned, the 
axle is also mentioned. In the Supplices the ovpuyyes are said 
to be ‘axle-driven’ ; in the Hippolytus the ovpuyyes of the broken 
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wheel ‘leap up’, and so do the ‘pins of the axles’, ze. the 
pegs of wood or metal in the axle-tree by which the wheels 
are kept from coming off. It is obvious, however, that no 
decisive evidence can be obtained from these descriptions, which 
are consistent with many different interpretations of the term ; 
and on consideration it is impossible to be satisfied with that 
which has been preferred. The first and readiest objection has 
been felt by the lexicographers, who have innocently endeavoured 
to turn it by an ambiguity. ‘The box, or hole in the nave of a 
wheel.” Which? Was the cipiyE according to this view a 
separate piece fitted in the nave of the wheel, and surrounding 
the axle, or was it merely the perforation of the axle? If the 
former, is there any reason to suppose that archaic wheelwrights 
used any such complication? If the latter, why should such 
a perforation have any name, as distinct from the thing per- 
forated, the nave itself, and what could direct the choice of a 
name to the highly inappropriate word _cdpiy&? The Pan’s-pipe, 
odpryé or ovpuyyes—for the word is both singular and plural— 
is properly a set of reeds, proportioned to give the notes of a 
scale, and bound together for convenience of playing—the rudi- 
ments in fact of an organ. And even if we start from the 
single reed as the object for comparison, nothing could be less 
like a reed than the hole in a wheel-nave, or the lining, if there 
was such a lining, which protected it, a hole or circle which must 
be nearly as broad as it is deep. 

Tf we turn from the literal use of the word to the other bor- 
rowed applications, we find that they are what we should expect, 
and not at all like the supposed use in the case of the chariot. 
The odpiyé is generally a long and narrow pipe, and is most 
frequently applied to such pipes or passages as are found in sets 
(see the Lex. s.v.). The hollow of the spine, for example, is 
cvpuyé, the trunk of the elephant is cdpiy£, the nostrils are 
cupuyyes : a single plume of a wing is cdpuy£, the galleries made 
in mining operations or for burial purposes are ovpuyyes, &c. 
And it will be noticed that in some of these instances the 
resemblance to the original cdpryf, the musical instrument, goes 
beyond the mere presence of a pipe or pipes, and appears also 
in the variation of length. The cvpuyyes of a wing, for example, 
decrease in length somewhat as those of Pan do; the mine of 
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the besieger is carried in a series of rectangular turns, the 
forward piece long, the passage from the far end of one gallery 
to the near end of the next short, so that the plan of the whole, 
if all the galleries were supposed complete, would closely 
resemble that of the Pan’s-pipe. So, when Achilles, in the J/iad, 
snatches his spear from the odpuy£& (19, 387), 


2 eA , , > , >» 
eK ) apa auplyyos TATP@LOVY ECTTACTAT eyxos; 


it is strictly not a ‘spear-case’ that the poet has in view, but 
a spear-stand, something like that in which a modern Peleides 
keeps his guns or his billiard-cues, a frame with a series of holes 
and a box beneath. When filled with a set of spears, which 
would naturally vary in length, such a dopatoOj«n would have 
an obvious resemblance to the cipuyE proper. Somewhat 
similar is the wevteovpuyyov EvXov or stocks, with its five holes 
for the neck, hands, and feet. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities apparently says nothing of 
the chariot-syrinx ; and if any better or other explanation than 
that of Liddell and Scott has been proposed elsewhere, the 
suggestion has had no effect on the commentators of the trage- 
dians, who repeat the ‘nave-hole’ theory, when they do not 
vary it by reading the word simply nave. Thus Dindorf, in the 
Lexicon Aeschyleum translates it by modiolus. But the modiolus 
was not cdpuy£ but yvdn: and although in the passage from 
Sophocles’ Zlectra, the phrase used for the final catastrophe 
(€Opavoev avruyos pécas yvoas) is consistent, if we compare 
éxpimr adel cvpeyya, with the supposition that the yvon and 
the cdpiyE were the same, we must presume, till the contrary 
is proved, that a difference of name indicates a difference of 
thing. And indeed, in the much more explicit and particular 
description of Euripides, 


4 / > a > / > , — / 
avpuyyés 7 dvw Tpoxav érndwv afovev 7 évjrata, 


the common explanation itself dvw mnda—is exploded and seen 
to be untenable altogether. The ‘pins’ could and certainly 
would ‘leap up,’ when the wheel received a severe shock ; but 
surely the very last thing to make a visible spring would be 
the ‘box,’ tightly fixed in the middle of the nave. 
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IN THE ANCIENT CHARIOT. 


In truth, the extant examples of cipiyé in reference to the 
chariot, though they may tell us what it was not, are too few, 
and not precise enough, to tell us of themselves what it was. 
We want a larger collection of literature, or in default of this 
the testimony of those who had such a collection, and could 
reach the stores of Alexandrine and Byzantine tradition. But 
the curious thing is, that we actually have such testimony, 
though, as far as I can discover, no notice has been taken of it ; 
indeed, I doubt whether any one has been at the pains to 
translate the brief but perfectly clear passage in which it 
occurs. It is found in the scholia to the Medicean MS. of 
Aeschylus, at the second of the above-cited places, Sept. 205. 
It is perhaps needless to remind the reader that the Medicean 
scholia are to be sharply distinguished from the ignorant and, 
for the most part worthless, notes in the other MSS. of Aeschylus, 
They form in the main a very good commentary, their chief 
defect being the obscurity, to which the ancient editor, with 
nothing but his margin to write on, was often reduced by 
mere lack of adequate space. The particular note in question 
is one of the additions to the scholia by the hand known 
as m’, a very learned and sensible hand, if one may judge 
from the average quality of the additions. The note is as 
follows: cupuyyes Ta EtNa Ta pécov Tod TeEpipepois EvAOU 
Tod Tpoxod Svatrepavovpeva. TO péev yap adTav eate péya, TO 
dé Erepov pixpdorepov, Noyov TOV alrA@Y TOV cupiyyav éréxXoVTA, 
‘The ctpeyyes were the pieces of wood which crossed from side 
to side of the wooden circumference of the wheel; named so 
because, one being large and the next smaller [and so on], they 
havea proportion resembling that of the pipes in the instrument 
so called.’ 

Note that wécov (not 7d pécor, the centre, which would make 
nonsense of the whole) is used in the late Greek fashion almost 
as a preposition, equivalent to the classical dvd, between or across, 
In éwéyovra the preposition has perhaps a sense correlative to 
that which it has in éwidépewv. When a quality is transferred 
from one thing to another, which resembles it, the quality 
émipépetat, the recipient thing éréye. Or perhaps Adyor is 
merely an adverbial accusative, ‘extending over it in such a 
way as to resemble.’ The question does not affect the sense. 
H.S.—VOL. Vi. BB 
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It is clear that the author of this interesting and undoubtedly 
ancient explanation, supposed the wheel, to which the term 
cvpvyyes applied, to be a very different thing from the spoke- 
wheel which we know. The wheel which he describes was not 
made with spokes («vjuaz) at all, but with staves or cross-pieces, 
going right across the circle inclosed by the circumference, and 
fixed probably not into the circumference, like spokes, but on it. 
There would necessarily be two sets of such cross-pieces, to 
prevent the collapse of the wheel in all positions, one set across 
each surface (if I may so say) of the wheel. In each set the 
longest stave (rd wéya) would be the diametrical stave, which 
passed over the axle. Those parallel to it, being placed at 
equal intervals, would of course diminish in a regular pro- 
gression; so that, as the writer says, each set of staves would 





MACEDONIAN CHARIOT, WITH ARCHAIC WHEEL (FROM A Cory). 


have a proportion resembling that of the reeds in a Pan’s-pipe, 
and indeed would look when fixed very much like a double 
Pan’s-pipe in which the reeds diminish in both directions from a 
centre one. The whole structure, therefore, the wheel so made, 
was appropriately called ovpuyyes, or sometimes loosely, as we 
see from Sophocles, cdpuy£. Such a wheel, though mechanically 
a very poor contrivance compared with the spoke-wheel, is far 
easier for a clumsy workman to make, and is in fact a sort of 
first departure from the still more primitive solid wheel. In 
Greek vases and coins, we actually see representations of such 
wheels, so far, at least, as that the wheels have sometimes 
staves, not spokes. Mr. Leaf tells me that they have regularly 
two cross-pieces on one side and one on the other; and a 
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similar arrangement is shown in the coin which Professor 
Gardner has chosen as an illustration. Perhaps, as the work- 
manship improved, this number was found sufficient. It seems, 
however, that it would be much too weak for violent use, and it 
may be merely one of the eclectic devices so common in the 
ancient draughtsmen, a few staves being given as representative 
of more, for the sake of the better effect to the eye of the 
fewer lines. 

For myself, I find this explanation perfectly satisfactory, and 
see no reason to doubt that it descends to us from those who 
had not only the evidence of abundant Attic tragedy, but 
probably also those lost epics, especially the Theban, which of 
course the tragedians followed in their archaic descriptions, 
That the Attic poets themselves correctly understood the word 
could not necessarily be inferred. If the ancient bards termed 
the wheel cvpuyyes, from whatever cause, the word would easily 
continue in poetical use, even when the wheel pictured by the 
writer had no cupeyyes at all. But it is to be remembered 
that an epic bard does not commonly err in defect of detail ; 
and the @ priori probability that the antiquarian Euripides 
knew just what a odpey£ was, and meant his reader to know, is 
certainly not diminished by the sole passage which is precise 
enough to afford evidence. Nothing could better fit his descrip- 
tion of Hippolytus’ breaking wheel than the meaning of ovpuyyes 
offered by the scholiast. 


' A / > 
ovpiyyés T avo 
a > / > , ® 3 / 
Tpoxav émndwv afovev tT évidata, 


The weak point of the stave-wheel is just this, that in an 
unusual wrench the ill-adjusted weight would force the staves 
from the periphery to which they were fixed. They would then 
‘leap up’ in all directions exactly as Euripides says. The 
spoke-wheel, on the other hand, is so strong that, as every one 
knows, it does not as a rule break to pieces at all in an upset; 
but by the breaking of the axle or otherwise comes off entire. 
The ‘leaping’ of the ‘staves’ is a genuine archaic touch, and 
Euripides knew well what he meant. Elsewhere stave-wheel, or 
wheel simply, will be our best translation. If it is asked why 
BB 2 
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Aeschylus twice attributes to the cvpiyyes the sound of the 
wheel, the answer is that in this, as so often, his fancy has been 
guided by the associations of the word. The passage in the 
Seven against Thebes is full of such suggestions, and indeed the 
whole point of it is to liken the roll of the chariots to that of a 
terrible music. 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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VASES FROM RHODES WITH INCISED 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


I HAVE already had occasion (Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. V. 
p. 220) to speak of a collection of antiquities discovered by Mr. 
Biliotti in his excavations in Rhodes. These objects it will be 
remembered were transmitted to England with a diary of the 
excavations in which were noted the contents of each tomb as it 
was found; and a running number was pencilled upon every object 
as a reference to the tomb which had contained it. Unfortunately, 
these numbers have in many cases been lost, owing to the wear 
and tear of packing, breakage and cleaning; and even in other 
cases where these are preserved, it has been difficult sometimes 
to identify the object in its cleaned state with Mr. Biliotti’s 
description on the spot: so that the most that can be done is 
to deduce general inferences only. I propose in the next volume 
of this Journal to publish the more interesting portions of the 
Diary, with references, wherever it has been possible to identify 
the objects, to Messrs. Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue, in compiling 
which I have classed all the objects according to their style and 
have given a description of the more important. The results 
are I think likely to prove valuable for the study of Rhodian 
vase-fabrics. 

The present paper deals merely with a small class of vases 
from this collection, which have a special interest from the 
inscriptions which they bear, and which form an important 
addition to the vases hitherto known with graffiti, i.e. inscrip- 
tions incised with a sharp point. The most usual place to find 
these graffiti is upon the under-surface of the foot, but in some 
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cases, especially in the earlier periods, they occur on the more 
visible portions of the vase. 

The numbers quoted refer to the lots in the sale catalogue. 

Lot 60.—Amphoriskos, so-called Fikellura type, drab with 
brown ornaments; on neck rosettes, body covered with a net- 
work of dotted lines: on the shoulder is incised in rough 
characters IV |: it will be remembered that a precisely similar 
amphora in the British Museum bearing the graffito NIKO 
is described by Mr. Murray in the Revwe Arch. new series, 
vol. xliv. p. 348. 

Lot 218.—Two aski with red figures on black glaze of the 
finest period ; (1) Eros flying and Nike flying with two phiale ; 
(2) Two mules. On the base of each of these aski, which were 
found in the same tomb, is the letter A, 

Lot 219.—An askos similar to preceding, but rather heavier 
in form, and duller glaze, though the drawing is very fine; on 
it is a Satyr advancing to attack a Mznad: on the base the 
letter A. 

Lot 240.—A kylix of the commonest type with black. figures, 
white accessories, details incised. On int. a bearded figure with 
chelys; on ext., each side, a quadriga with Mzenads riding on 
mules; around the lower surface of the base runs the 
inscription : 


PirTas Hui Tas Kaas a KUdALYS a TroLKida. 


I ‘do not recall any instance which exactly represents the 
scansion of this pair of verses ; it just misses by one syllable 
the ordinary trochaic trimeter catalectic, and would appear to be 
a combination of two trochaic dimeters catalectic, a form which 
is used singly occasionally in tragic choruses, e.g. Ajaw, 1. 174. 
Roughly turned into English it would run somewhat like 
this : 

‘Philto’s fairest of the fair : 

Philto’s painted cup am I.’ 


It is curious that the beautiful Philto or her admirer should 
have taken so much pains to identify as her property a cup 
which is intrinsically of so little value. But it is only what we 
find in plenty of other instances, as for example the lekythos 
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of Tataie now in the British Museum,! which would be a very 
insignificant object without its inscription. May it not be that 
painted fictile ware was seldom or never in antiquity applied 
to daily use, but was reserved, as éditions de luxe of the shapes 











of metal or common crockery, for presents, or for temple or 
funeral service? In that case the meanest painted vase would 
for the ancients have had its own peculiar interest. 

In the style of painting this kylix corresponds with the rough 


1 Purchased at a sale in London this exception, that the first letter of 
year ; the inscription runs Tarains éul — gupads is not, as he gives it, M, but 
Afovbos: bs F ay pe KAgpp, OupaAds 
éorat. Rohl’s transcript (Jnser. Ant. 
no. 526) seems accurate with this 


certainly complete, thus ®, 
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black-figured vases of which so many have come from Rhodes, 
and which often have a distinguishing mark, such as a dolphin 
or ivy-leaf under each handle; in our case it is an ivy-leaf: I 
have already suggested that these marks may be the ‘trade- 
marks’ of individuai artists or workshops, as a comparison of 
the similarity of style among the different instances of vases 
bearing the same mark would seem to suggest. Tle strongly 
Doric character of the inscription, especially in the form mpl, 
and in the genitive termination of @iATa&s (see Ahrens, 
De Dial. Dor. p. 238) are only what we should expect in 
Rhodes, so that I think we may safely attribute the origin 
of both vase and inscription to that island. 

Lot 241.—A kylix of early form (height 3} in., diameter 53 in.) 
with an external band of anthemion ornament set vertically, 
black with purple and incised lines. On the under-surface of 
the foot is lightly incised "ldapevijos jyd. 















es ees 








The forms of the letters, e.g. the sloping & and the A, appear 
certainly earlier than those of the Philto cup; this vase was not 
found in Rhodes itself but in the adjoining island of Ixia; con- 
sidering the peculiarity of the epic genitive, and the interchange 
of a for o in "Idéapeveds, which Ahrens (loc. cit. p. 119) says is 
very rare except in Crete, it would be tempting to connect it 
with that island and the specially Cretan hero Idomeneus; but 
there seems hardly evidence enough for this: Idomeneus is 
already known as the name of a Rhodian (Diod. Sic. 12, 57), 
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and we are accustomed in Rhodes to meet with strange 
anomalies of dialect, especially on the vases which come thence 
(see Kirchhoff, Studien, third edition, p. 43). 

Lot 242. An aryballos with elaborate cruciform anthemion 
pattern black and purple with incised lines on drab: beneath 
the base is the usual device of « wheel with curved spokes: 
round the mouth and on the shoulder are rays. The 
inscription runs round the vertical edge of the lip. 


“Aaotuowida (or ’ActuoyiSa) jul. 











ACTVOVIAKAH ® | 


The special point of interest of this vase lies in the fact that 
we know exactly its provenance, the pencil reference to the Diary 
having fortunately in this case survived. It was found on the 
south side of Camirus, in a tomb which contained also a broken 
hydria decorated with two red figures; this hydria can only 
be lot 235, which is distinctly late in style. Such a juxta- 
position as that of an apparently early aryballos with a late 
red-figured vase is of the greatest interest, as, even if we do 
not necessarily attribute all objects found together to precisely 
the same period of manufacture, it must in any case tend to 
modify our ideas of the exclusively archaic character of these 
aryballi. And there is nothing in the form of the inscription 
which need prevent a comparatively late attribution. It is 
true that the name ’Agtvoyos is known, whereas the name 
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*Aortvowisas is not known, and is of course impossible as 
a patronymic; but on the other hand I doubt if the Doro- 
chalcidian form of y = y would occur among letters so late 
as these; if as I suppose it represents a yw, we have this 
point of comparison with the Philto cup; whereas in the Philto 
cup we have the t= used instead of the non-phoenician letter 
£, and where, if the necessity had arisen, we should no doubt 
have had TT€ for Y, in this case the later form is used. 

In lots 243 and 244 we have a curious instance of three vases 
all bearing in different forms the same name, ATH, and which 
seem to have all belonged to the same lady ; the two last at any 
rate, as the Diary shows, were found together in one tomb. 

Lot 245.—An oinochoe, fine black glaze, encircled with a thin 
purple line halfway up the body, beneath the base is incised 
DIAH. 

Lot 246.—A phialé with two handles, fine black glaze, on 
base an inscription of which I can make nothing, thus 


KS EFR 


Lot 250.—A similar case to the vases of Agé; here are an 
askos and two small stands, all of black ware, and all bearing 
the same inscription, API; perhaps as they were all found in 
separate tombs this may be the commencement of the maker's 
name. 

Lot 399 includes asmall ‘ salt-cellar’ of black ware, apparently 
late, which bears the same graffito as that on the shoulder of 
lot 60: as however they were from different tombs, and the 
periods seem widely distinct, this is probably an accidental 
coincidence. 

Lot, 695.—A black glaze kotyle of a good period, ht. 2 in., 
diam. 44 in., with red base, on which is incised in good, deep 
characters 

FOPFOMATPOE! Lopyduarpos.! 


1 It has been suggested to me that I prefer to consider Topyduarpos as a 
this may equally be read as Topy® proper name, formed on the analogy of 
“dtpwot, but as that would be avery such names as ’Aytinatpos, Séwarpos. 
unusual form of dedication to meet The final | would be in that case 
with among this class of inscriptions, nothing more than a lapsus calami. 
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Lot 700 includes one cup with graffito XPXE. 

Lot 743.—A large stand of finest black glaze ; under the foot, 
which is red, is incised in semicircular form POAIOZEKARTHAE, 
‘Podios KXetyjas. It seems doubtful whether ‘Pddsvos in this 
order can refer to the citizenship of Kleteas, or whether it is 
simply another man’s name as passim in inscriptions. Kdetjas 
is interesting because, if our vase engraver has spelt it right, 
we must alter the form KAnrtéas, Bockh’s interpretation of this 
name in a Tegean inscription C.J. 1512. 

I need scarcely say that in all the above cases the inscriptions 
are beyond a doubt genuine, as they were without exception 
invisible until the earth and deposit from the tomb were cleaned 
away. Lots 218, 219, 240, 241, 242 were all purchased for the 
British Museum. 


CrcIL SMITH. 














STATUE OF AN EMPEROR 


STATUE OF AN EMPEROR IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


In the last number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
(VI. No. 1) Mr. Wroth tries to prove that the torso of a 
Roman Emperor from Cyrene in the Graeco-Roman Gallery at 
the British Museum originally belonged to a statue of Hadrian. 
This torso is described in my (Guide to the Graeco-Roman 
Sculptures, 1877, Pt. I. p. 21, No. 46, as the ‘Torso of a Roman 
Emperor’; it was found at Cyrene in a building which Messrs. 
Smith and Porcher in their History of Discoveries, p. 76, con- 
jecture to have been the palace of a Roman governor, but which 
in the ‘ List of Sculptures, which forms one of the Appendices 
of the same work, p. 104, may, it is suggested, have been an 
Augusteum, inasmuch as two busts and one head of emperors of 
the Antonine period were found in the same building. 

Mr. Wroth supposes that the torso in question is that of 
Hadrian, because ‘when complete it constituted a substantial 
replica’ of a statue found at Hierapytna in Crete, which is 
published in the Gazette Archéologique for 1880 (pp. 52-55, PI. 6), 
and is now in the Imperial Museum. at Constantinople. But 
how far can the Cyrene torso be considered a replica of the 
Cretan statue, of which latter I have before me a photograph ? 
T cannot agree with M. Sorlin-Dorigny, who, in publishing this 
figure in the Gazette Archéologique, states that it is worthy to 
rank among the finest Iconic statues of the Roman Empire. I 
consider it a clumsy work of a provincial artist, just such as 
might have been expected in an island like Crete, which, as far 
as I know, has yielded only very mediocre specimens of 
sculpture. On the other hand, in the torso from Cyrene, in 
spite of the defaced condition of the front of the cuirass, we 
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may discern great refinement of treatment in the ornaments. 
This is particularly shown in the elephants’ heads on either 
flank. It is from the excellence of the sculpture in these details 
that I was led to assign this torso to the Augustan age rather 
than to that of the Antonines. I am still of that opinion, though 
I note that Mr. Wolters in his Gipsabgiisse Antiker Bildwerke, 
p. 668, No. 1655, agrees with Mr. Wroth in considering this a 
torso of Hadrian on account of its resemblance to the Cretan 
statue. Mr. Wroth bases his attribution mainly on the fact 
that on both these figures the cuirass is decorated with the 
same group in relief, which in the Guide to the Graeco-Roman 
Gallery already cited I have described as Rome _ standing 
between two Victories crowning her, with her feet resting on 
the wolf suckling the twins. A comparison of other representa- 
tions of the same subject on imperial cuirasses leads me to the 
conclusion that the central figure is not Rome but the 
Palladium. Now before it can be assumed that the occurrence 
of this subject both on the Museum torso and the Cretan statue 
proves that the torso is necessarily that of Hadrian, it must be 
shown that he alone among Roman emperors has his cuirass 
ornamented with this composition. 

When Mr. Wroth wrote his article he could hardly have been 
aware of the number of examples of cuirasses similarly orna- 
mented on Roman imperial statues. In Clarac, Musée de 
Sculpture, v., I find the following: Pl. 919, No. 2326 (Turin) ; 
Pl. 942, No. 2412 (Naples); Pl. 963, No. 2479 (Vatican) ; 
Pl. 973, No. 2505 (Naples). To this list may be added the 
statue of Augustus, formerly in the Pourtalés Collection, and 
now in the Museum at Berlin (see Hiibner, Winckelmanns- 
Jest-program, Berlin, 1868), the torso found in the German ex- 
cavations at Olympia (Die Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, ii. Pl. 29), 
aud the fragment of a cuirass found at Athens, Hiibner, op. cit. 
p. 12, pl. 2. Now to establish Mr. Wroth’s attribution of the 
Cyrene torso, it would be necessary for him to prove (1) that all 
the statues and torsos in the above list represent the emperor 
Hadrian rather than any other emperor; (2) that the Cretan 
statue represents Hadrian rather than some later emperor. 

1 It would appear from the note — referred to above has been proved to 
to p. 13 of the Ausgrabungen iv., be that of Hadrian by the discovery 
that the torso found at Olyinpia — of the head of that emperor. 
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Dethier, the late keeper of the museum at Constantinople, 
thought that this figure represented Caracalla trampling on a 
Persian ; and, notwithstanding the great authority of Longpérier, 
as cited by Sorlin-Dorigny, I should be disposed to place this 
statue rather in the third than in the second century A.D. I 
should not have expected a medallion in the centre of the 
wreath in a statue of Hadrian, and the action of trampling on 
a fallen foe is a motive which, so far as can be gathered from 
the evidence of coins, is more characteristic of the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. than of the age of Hadrian. I would in 
conclusion observe that the slightly-bent left knee of the 
Museum torso is no proof that the leg trampled on a prostrate 
foe; I should rather infer from the angle formed that the left 
foot stood on the same level as the right foot. Again, nothing 
whatever can be inferred from the correspondence in the 
direction of the folds of the paludamentum, which Mr. Wroth 
adduces as a corroboration of his general argument. Lastly, 
Mr. Wroth is not justified in stating that the marble statue of 
Aphrodite from Crete engraved in Spratt’s Travels in Crete, 
i. p. 72, is identical with the Cyrene torso representing this same 
subject. The type is one of which there are many replicas in 
marble, in bronze, on gems, pastes, and coins (see Bernouilli, 
Aphrodite, pp. 330-35) ; but these replicas are never, so far as I 
know, exact copies one of another, but varieties of the same 


theme. 
C. T. NEWTON. 
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REMARKS ON AESCH. AGAM. 1172, IN EMENDATION 
OF MR. BURY’S READING (p. 175). 


In the last number of the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies (p. 175) 
Mr. John B. Bury advocates the emended reading of the corrupt 
verse 1172 of the Agamemnon, 

éy@ 5é Oepuov ods Tay’ ev Tey Baro. 

He does not exactly explain this (in my opinion it is inexplic- 
able), but he says @epu@ in 1278 seems to prove that @epyor is 
right in 1172. But @epu@ refers to shedding the warm life- 
blood, while @eppuov ods, if I understand Mr. Bury aright, means 
an inspired or prophetic ear—‘an ear that used to listen to the 
utterances of the victims.’ Between the literal and the figurative 
senses there is no resemblance at all. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Bury is right in the comparison, provided 
an emendation be admitted, which appears to me to be at once 
necessary to grammar and logic, and to account most satisfactorily 
for the reading of the MS. éyw 5é Oeppovous, Ke. 

In v. 1136 and 1146, segg., Cassandra laments her own fate ; 
in 1156 she traces it to the marriage of Helen and Paris; in 
1167 she bewails the fall of her city and her father. She passes 
from topic to topic, and does not revert to herself. What she 
ought here to say is this— 

‘Alas for the utter destruction of my city ; alas for the vainly- 
offered sacrifices of my poor father! They did not prevent the 
city from falling, nor himself from shedding his life-blood on 
the ground.’ 

I propose to read, with especial regard to wév and dé,— 

dixos 8 ovdev emnpKecav 
TO pi) TOL pev Worrep odv Exes Traeir, 
avtov S€ Oeppods ctayovas év 7éd@ Bareiv. 


It is to be observed that blood falling on the plain, so as to 
be absorbed by Mother Earth, was thought to bring retribution 
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as its fruit. So Choeph. 47, ti yap XUtpov mecdvTos aipatos 
médw ; ibid. 400, vopos pév hovias oraydvas yupévas és wéSov 
Go mpocaiteivy aiua, and Eumen. 478, ios éx« hpovnudtov 
Téd@ TETOD. 

The reading @eppov ods, &c. gives this sense, if sense it can be 
valled ; but Cassandra must have been very mad indeed to talk 
in such an illogical strain— 

‘My father’s sacrifices availed nought in preventing the city, 
on its part (wév), from falling, and I shall soon throw my inspired 
ear on the ground.’ 

The corruption arose in this way, I believe. There were 
variant readings, Pepyods otayovas év éd@, and Oepuov otayova 
mpos 1éd@, or mpds médov. The singular (craywv) had occurred 
just before, v. 1122. The superscribed termination of the 

ov 
adjective, Pepyovs, resulted in Oeppovovs. This, from a com- 
parison of fw7rvpovpévas dpevos in 1034, and oloy 7d wip in 
1256, was assumed to be a compound in the nominative. Thus 
éy@ was introduced, to the rejection of adrov, and Bareiv was 
altered to Bad@, while crayovas was clipped down to taxa. 

Thus it appears that an emendation which at first sight seems 
rather violent, and a mere guess, is really based on very sound 


reasoning. For my own part, I think the poet could not well 
have written anything else. The death of Priam at the family 
altar was an incident of the Z'roica as followed by the Tragics. 
In Hee, 21, Euripides closely associates the two events— 


érrel 5¢ Tpoia 0” Exropds 7° améddvTat 
wuy), Tatpda 0 éatia Katecxadgn, 

lal \ 
avtos S¢ Boyes mpos Ocodunte mitver, &e. 


And what is really very interesting, he commences the verse 
with atrds 52, an exact counterpart of adrov dé in my proposed 
correction. 

This correction had occurred to me independently ; but Dr. 
Donaldson had before said (New Cratylus, § 309), ‘We entertain 
no doubt that the line (Agam. 1172) exhibits merely a confusion 
of the true reading, éym 8¢ Oeppas otaydvas év 1éd@ Baro. 


F, A. PALEY. 





